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The Acropolis of Athens, Looking from the Philopappos Hill, with the Ruins of Herod’s Theater and the Theater of Bacchus Below It 


e Mediterranean Cflour -Jylarkets 


Y next journey was from Alexandria to 

Athens on board the Diana, one of the 

ships of the Lloyd-Triestino Line. Once 

again we experienced bad weather, but 

this time it was worse than any of the 

other voyages I have made during my recent travels 
in the Mediterranean. The Diana was only a small 
ship and, unfortunately, she carried hardly any cargo, 
which resulted in her propeller being half out of the 
water. Shortly after leaving Alexandria we encoun- 
tered bad weather, and soon were in the teeth of a 
Strong head sea which got worse as night came on. 
With the screw completely out of the water most of 
the time, we only made about four to five miles an 
hour, and at times we barely moved. This continued 
until we reached the island of Rhodes, off the coast 
of Anatolia, Asia Minor. We stayed there for a 
few hours, and I had an opportunity to go ashore and 
See the historic town of Rhodes, which is a most inter- 
esting place, but I presume is rarely visited by tour- 
ists. Apart from its history in connection with the 
ancient Greeks, it is the old home of the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem, of whose activities I had 
learned so much while I was at Malta. The knights 
originally made their headquarters at Rhodes, and 
built strong fortifications there to defend themselves 
against their enemy, the Turks, with whom they were 
Constantly at war. In addition they also erected many 
beautiful residences for the members of their organi- 
zation. The knights were of various nationalities, 
Easlish, Spanish, French, etc., and the members of 
fach nationality lived in separate quarters. These 
buildings are in very good condition, considering their 
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great age, and are still used for living purposes or 
as government offices. 

The knights were eventually driven out of the island 
by the Turks during the war of the Crescent and 
Cross, whereupon they established themselves on the 
island of Malta, where they remained for nearly 300 
years. 

After going over the fortifications I visited the 
bazaar district, which is a curious mixture of Turks, 
Italians, Greeks, Armenians and other races. My 
guide was a Greek who had lived in the United States, 
and he seemed to be quite familiar with the flour trade 
of the island, which belongs to Italy, and has a popu- 
lation of about 50,000, of which 9,000 are in Rhodes. 
Much of the white flour comes from Alexandria and 
is mostly Australian, although Canadian and American 
brands are used to a certain extent. In the curious 
little grain market I saw a good deal of Anatolian 
wheat, and this I was told is mostly bought by the 
native population, who grind it into meal themselves 
and mix it with white flour for bread purposes. 

After spending a few hours ashore, which I thor- 
oughly enjoyed, I returned to the ship and we then 
sailed for Pireus. The wind rose again that night, 
which further delayed the ship, as she was still lighter 
in the water, some of her cargo having been discharged 
at Rhodes. We finally arrived at Pireus nearly two 
days late, having taken no less than four days to 
make 580 miles. As we approached Greece and came 
through the islands in the Aigean Sea, we saw that 
the hills and mountains were covered with snow, and 
on our arrival found there had been a heavy snow- 
storm throughout Greece. This was the first snow 


that had fallen in Athens for 10 years. The weather 
was bitterly cold, with a north wind blowing, which 
caused considerable suffering to the people, who were 
entirely unused to and unprepared for weather of 
this kind. 

Pireus is the port of Athens in much the same 
way that Leith is the port for Edinburgh. It is a 
busy place, and the town is purely commercial, with 
little of interest to see. It is here that the flour im- 
porters have their offices, but none of them live in 
Pireus. It is connected with Athens by a steam 
railway and an electric railway, with trains running 
every five or six minutes. In addition there are sev- 
eral bus services between the towns. The journey by 
the electric train only requires about 20 minutes. 


The Historic City of Athens 
THENS, probably the most historic city in the 
world, is also very beautiful. Apart from its won- 
derful antiquities, which it is impossible to describe in 
a short article, it is an interesting place to visit and 


is becoming more and more popular as a tourist cen- 


ter. The city shows signs of the hard times that 
Greece has passed through during the years preceding 
the war and since. Many of the streets are in need 
of repair, and in various ways there are signs of 
lack of funds. This, however, will all be righted dur- 
ing the next few years, as the manner in which the 
finances of Greece have been managed since their war 
with the Turks in Anatolia ceased, and the way in 
which its officials have handled the refugee problem, 
have established their credit with the United States 
and England, and loans have been floated in both of 

















these countries. The funds thus received are being 
used on improvements, such as water supply, roads, 
housing the refugees, etc., and it is probable that in a 
few years Greece will be in a much better condition 
than she is today, 


Public Improvements Under Way 


A NEW water system for Athens is being construct- 
ed by a New York firm of contractors, who are 
building a large dam in the neighborhood of Marathon, 
and the water will pass through conduits for about 
25 miles to Athens. Contracts amounting to several 
million dollars are about to be let to American or 
English contractors for the construction of roads, more 
especially in northern Greece. In addition, a loan is 
to be floated for repairing and remaking the streets 
of the city. Progress in education is also being made, 
which will have a good effect on the entire country. 

I was told by those who have a thorough knowledge 
of Greece that the people are unusually intelligent, but 
have lacked the facilities for education. The Ameri- 
can college at Constantinople, known as Robert Col- 
lege, founded by an American of that name at the 
time of the Crimean War, has done more for the edu- 
cation of Greek students than any other institution, 
and has been the means of turning out splendid men 
whose characters have been molded along the lines of 
American and English ideas. 

Since the Turks expelled the Greeks from Con- 
stantinople this college is no longer available for 
Greeks now residing in their own country, but, fortu- 
nately for Greece, a number of philanthropists in New 
York, and especially a rich Greek cotton merchant of 
Alexandria, named Benaki, have raised sufficient money 
to start a college in Athens, to be run on the same 
lines ag Robert College. This is now in course of 
construction, and will be directed by a trust committee 
in New York. An interesting feature is that the pres- 
ent dean of Robert College will become dean at the 
Athens College when it is completed. An institution 
of this kind will have an important bearing on the 
future welfare of Greece. 

Greece, from 1912 to 1923, was at war continu- 
ously. First the Balkan War, when she won what is 
now northern Greece from the Turks, then the World 
War, and afterward her war with Turkey, continued 
in Anatolia until 1928. Suffering from the effects of 
war, revolutions and internal strife, she was suddenly 
confronted with repatriation of about 1,500,000 refu- 
gees of Greek nationality, who had been turned out 
of Turkey by the Turks and came swarming into 
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Athens. The United States rendered valuable assist- 
ance in providing relief and money for taking care of 
these masses, most of whom had escaped with their 
lives and nothing else. This assistance from America 
will not be forgotten by Greece for many generations. 

The way the refugees have been settled and pro- 
vided for is remarkable. The majority is now work- 
ing on the land or employed in the industries, and 
as most of them are producing in some form or other, 
it will not be long before they add considerably to 
the wealth of Greece. If only she can keep out of 
wars for the next generation, her future should be 
assured. Much of her present territory is rich in 
resources, and is steadily restoring the wealth of the 
country. Many industries, such as carpet making, 
rugs, silk textiles, etc., which formerly were carried on 
in Smyrna and other places in Asia Minor by Greeks, 
have now been established in Greece. Most of these 
are in the neighborhood of Athens, and have been the 
means of providing work for large numbers of the 
refugees, many of whom were familiar with the various 
trades, These new lines of industry will help to bring 
money to the national exchequer. 

Not so very many years ago, Greece was a small 
country with a population of perhaps a little over 
2,500,000. With the addition of the territory won 
from Turkey prior to the World War, the population 
was increased to about 5,000,000. Now, with the re- 
patriated refugees, it is around 6,500,000. 

A huge drainage scheme is being considered for 
Thrace and Macedonia, in northern Greece, provided 
capital can be raised by an English syndicate. If 
this project is put through it will render millions of 
acre. available for the growing of cereal crops, cotton, 
tobacco, etc. The government hopes that this re- 
claimed acreage will be used for wheat, but others, 
including those in the flour trade, think that cotton 
and tobacco would be more profitable, and that the 
acreage laid down to cereals will not be large. 


The Perils of the Greek Alphabet 


WHILE so many improvements are being planned 

for Athens and Greece in general, there is one 
small suggestion I should like to make to those in 
authority in Athens, which is, that the names of the 
streets in the center of the city, or what might be 


’ called the shopping and hotel district, should be shown 


in French as well as in the Greek language and letter- 


‘ing. A large proportion of the foreign visitors that 


come to Athens are not familiar with the modern 
Greek alphabet, and the names of the streets are quite 
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unintelligible. In the larger cities of Egypt the names 
of the main streets are in Arabic, with French under- 
neath, which is a boon to travelers who do not know 
Arabic. 


Flour and Milling Conditions 


SINCE the war, conditions and restrictions as to 

the manufacture and import of flour have probably 
changed more frequently in Greece than in any other 
market in‘ the world. To this day the millers are 
restricted as to the quality they shall make, and tariffs 
regarding the import of flour have constantly changed 
during recent years. 

In order that the situation may be understood, it 
is necessary for me briefly to review the trade from 
just after the commencement of the war until the 
present. 

From 1915 to 1923 wheat and flour in Greece were 
under government control. During that period all 
flour mills were taken over, and flour distributed on 4 
fixed basis of remuneration. Importation of flour was 
free, but prices were indirectly controlled, the govern- 
ment often selling home milled at prices below cost. 
Its object in selling at such figures was to relieve the 
distress that existed among the poorer classes during 
the war period. 

Flour and wheat were decontrolled in 1923. In 
July of that year the question as to what would be 
a fair duty was discussed for the first time. The 
matter was referred to a special committee composed 
of government officials from various departments and 
the president of the Pireus Chamber of Commerce. 
This committee investigated the question very care- 
fully, and took evidence from representatives of the 
milling and flour importing trades. Facilities were 
given both sides fully to present their views. In due 
course the committee issued a report, in which it was 
stated that the local milling industry was inadequate 
to take care of the necessary requirements, and it 
was, therefore, in favor of the importation of flour 
to offset the deficiency of home supplies and also to 
aid in the regulation of prices of home milled flour. 
In other words, the competition of foreign flour would 
prevent home mills charging too high a price for their 
product. 

As a result of its investigations, the committee 
fixed duties on wheat at 57c per 100 kilos, and on 
flour at 80%4c, a differential in favor of wheat of 23%c. 

These duties remained in force until January, 1925, 
when the same committee ruled that the importation 

(Continued on page 638.) 
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THE DIZZY PROTEIN MARKET 

HE very sensible discussion of the protein-in- 

wheat problem contained in a paper read by T. B. 
Armstrong, assistant chief grain inspector for Kansas, 
at a meeting of grain dealers of that state held this 
week at Dodge City, serves to direct renewed atten- 
tion to the ridiculous position into which millers have 
gotten themselves through overemphasis of protein 
content in measuring the milling value of wheat. Mill- 
ers, as Mr. Armstrong points out, are paying as much 
as forty-eight cents per bushel premium for an ele- 
ment of quality which cannot be scientifically meas- 
ured to within less than one half of one point, equiva- 
lent to six cents per bushel of the premium paid. 

It is increasingly apparent each year that undue 
emphasis is being placed upon the protein content of 
flour in measuring its bread making value. One bushel 
of wheat cannot possibly be worth for bread produc- 
tion nearly fifty cents more than another bushel, 
grown, perhaps, in an adjoining field; especially when 
science cannot measure the major factor of difference 
with more than approximate accuracy. Yet millers 
are buying this protein, almost to the exclusion of 
other desirable characteristics, and many bakers are 
choosing their flour with little regard to anything but 
protein and price. 

Science has fallen short by creating the need for 
high protein in wheat and flour and then failing to 
establish definite quantitative and qualitative deter- 
minations. Commercial practice has reflected this need 
into the payment of excessive premiums, often on 
dead reckoning of value. Too many bakers demand 
flour of higher protein than is required by the best 
baking method. Too many millers buy quantity pro- 
tein in wheat to supply this demand, and not infre- 
quently neglect other important factors of rounded 
baking quality in their products. 

There is, in substance, a current protein fad, which 
is doing neither major division of the breadstuffs in- 
dustry any good. Protein has, of course, a definite 
and most important place in determining the baking 
merits of bread flours, but it is not so important as 
to be entitled to dominate all other elements of flour 
quality; nor, by reflection, should it be permitted to 
fix the panicky premiums at times paid for wheat. 

* #*# * 
A BIT OF GOSSIP NOW AND THEN 
I heard the little bird say so.—Swift. 
OW filled is the spring air with the fragrance 
of merger rumors. Each gentle breeze carries 
ite burden of gossip, not the “foul whisperings” of 
Macbeth but the precious breath of the fairies lisping 
tales of things going on elsewhere on the hills or in 
the vales or in the deep, mysterious woods. “I heard,” 
Says one softly and for a single ear. “I am told,” says 
another, less fairylike and not without intent of mis- 
chief. “I know,” says a third, eager to be esteemed 
wise and abreast or even ahead of the news. 

“Not only is it of a certainty true that Hop and 
Toad are about to merge but, on the word of the 
Bullfrog National Bank, Hoptoad, Inc., is being given 
4 set-up which will enable it to take in all of the 
frogs in the puddle, the toads in the surrounding field 
and the snails and grubs which are found to be socially 
and economically acceptable. I have this from a secret 
agent of the Department of Justice, which has been 
asked to give its approval; and I know he spoke 
truth, for he showed me the warts on his hands. Last 
night the moon wore a halo, and there surely are 
great events in the offing.” 

It is not impossible that rumors of milling com- 
binations may some day justify themselves. They 
often have. Cwsar’s victories were noised about in 
Rome while Cesar himself was yet dictating his fore- 
casts in Gaul. The weather prediction but measures 
the wind which bloweth as it listeth, and as often as 
hot listeth no truth whatever; and yet another time 
it rains and thereby justifieth the prophet. Coming 
events cast their shadows before, but only when the 
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light is back of them; otherwise, they cast them to 
right or to left. 

There may some day be great mill consolidations. 
It has happened in other things, some not so difficult 
and others, no doubt, even more complex. So why 
not in milling? Those who know much of the industry 
and of such consolidations as have been made see little 
advantage in them, either for the units which thus 
invite better fortune or for others which keep to the 
even tenor of their way. The greatest companies in 
the industry today are of a size comparable with others 
which might be created. They share the thick and 
the thin of prosperity about on a par with an equal 
capacity 6f scattered minor units. 

Milling, delightfully uplifting or dismally disturb- 
ing rumors to the contrary, is not going to be up- 
ended by the great powers of finance. ‘The whisperings 
are diverting. Later, noise and tumult may be excit- 
ing. But milling will go on. Sons will succeed their 
fathers. There will be seed time and harvest, dull 
seasons and active ones, cash premiums and low con- 
versions, sunshine and showers. Best of all, there will 
be rumors and gentle, confiding souls to believe them. 
“Gadding gossips,” again to quote the poet, “dine on 
the pot lid.” We are not always hungry, but a good 
tale is a feast for the soul. 


* *# # 


THE REFORMED TRADE COMMISSION 
oe Northwestern Miller especially commends to 

its readers, particularly to those engaged in flour 
milling, the slightly condensed text of an address re- 
cently delivered before the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States by William E. Humphrey, chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission. The address is 
thus printed at length, not only in justice to Mr. 
Humphrey and the commission, but because the com- 
plete change in practice described by him should, in 
all fairness, be reflected in a changed attitude on the 
part of the milling industry, against which the com- 
mission heretofore has appeared to have a special 
grievance. 

It is many years since the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, as a part of its policy of running amuck in 
business, first gave aid and comfort to the absurd idea 
that there is a “milling trust,’ and that members of 
the industry are chiefly engaged in grinding the faces 
of the poor. Its real opportunity came, however, with 
the Senate’s La Follette-Manly resolution, authorizing 
it to investigate the combinations alleged to exist in 
milling and baking. Equipped with this authority, 
the commission proceeded to vent its spleen by de- 
manding of millers a perfectly ridiculous compilation 
of data covering their private and individual activities, 
and supplementing this by sending out a horde of 
snoopers to pry into millers’ accounts and files. 

The activities of these emissaries, some of whom 


oo OSS SOS 


“The chief objection to the bill is that it 
would not benefit the farmer. Whatever may be 
the temporary influence of arbitrary interfer- 
ence, no one can deny that in the long run prices 
will be governed by the law of supply and de- 
mand. To expect to increase prices and then to 
maintain them on a higher level by means of a 
plan which must of necessity increase produc- 
tion while decreasing consumption is to fly in the 
face of an economic law as well established as 
any law of nature.”—President Coolidge’s veto 
message, Feb. 25, 1927. 
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were at pains to be threatening and personally ob- 
noxious, finally became so annoying that millers re- 
belled and refused to give them further information. 
The climax was reached at a Federation meeting at 
Chicago, where, while an attorney of the commission 
addressed the convention in honeyed words, process 
servers haunted the hotel corridors delivering sum- 
monses to millers present. An appeal to the courts 
for protection was promptly instituted, and, this pro- 
tection being granted, the great “milling investigation” 
came to an end in a tissue of innuendo and falsehood 
in the commission’s “report” to the Senate. 

The declaration of Chairman Humphrey that the 
commission, as reorganized by President Coolidge, has 
abandoned these methods of persecuting business, is 
supported by the record of its recent activities. Sev- 
eral industries have sought its assistance, along with 
those of the Department of Commerce, in their efforts 
to improve business practice. In numberless instances 
it has acted effectively in prevention of misrepresenta- 
tion in marking of goods, in advertising and in sales 
methods. It has, on the whole, revised its activities 
from those of self-initiated and uncontrolled prosecu- 
tion of all industry to the exercise of advisory and 
preventive measures clearly contemplated in the law 
creating it. 

There remains, of course, the question as to any 
need for the Federal Trade Commission, however 
capably and fairly its activities may be conducted. 
Its duties, in the best interpretation, occupy a middle 
ground between the constructive, helpful and advisory 
activities of the Department of Commerce on one side 
and the law enforcing powers of the Department of 
Justice on the other. Its field of usefulness is, there- 
fore, both thin and debatable. However, since the 
law has provided it for the guidance and supervision 
of commerce, and since it gives promise of its inten- 
tion to serve in that capacity, it should be accepted 
for what it is. 

It is not impossible that the commission, animated 
by the intent and ‘possessing the ideals described by 
Chairman Humphrey, might aid milling in solving 
some of the difficulties which now beset it. Having 
failed, under the former regime, to prove the industry 
an organized piracy, it might do worse than help it 
tc defend itself against competitive practices which 
threaten sooner or later to put it at the mercy of 
promoters who will try to restore its health, to their 
own profit and at the cost of its independence. 

* * 
BY REQUEST 

* the issue of this publication of April 11, comment 

was made on the activities of the local Atlanta 
committee in soliciting funds from allied trades for 
entertainment of the convention of the Southern Bak- 
ers’ Association. In last week’s issue there appeared 
an article, written by The Northwestern Miller’s At- 
lanta correspondent at request of the local entertain- 
ment committee, absolving the Southern association 
from all connection with the panhandling campaign 
and holding the local group wholly responsible. 

As a matter of fact, the first comment emphasized 
the fact that the association itself was not conducting 
the campaign among allied tradesmen, but participated 
only indirectly by allowing its name to be used. This 
point was particularly made because of recollection 
that, on an earlier occasion, leading. members of the 
Southern association strongly commended this pub- 
lication for its stand against shakedown campaigns 
for entertainment funds and were steadfast in oppo- 
sition to any such activities by southern bakers. 

All is well that ends well. The local Atlanta com- 
mittee no doubt had not heard that panhandling allied 
trades is no longer regarded as company manners in 
the best society and that self-respecting bakers’ or- 
ganizations now prefer to pay for their own parties. 
This is as it should be, and the Atlanta local com- 
mittee, having transgressed the rules, has done the 
graceful thing in absolving the bakers themselves. 
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Domestic Demand.—New flour business is light. Sales during the past week 
appear to have averaged little more than 20 per cent of mill capacity. Buyers 
are exceedingly wary, and all classes in the trade profess to believe that wheat 
prices are being manipulated. In cases 
where stocks of flour are sufficient to 
last for some time, buyers are content to 
wait until prices seem more stable. 
Those who are without large stocks are 
purchasing cautiously in small quantities 
whenever a propitious moment appears 
to have arrived. The situation in the 
soft wheat milling section becomes more 
acute as evidence of the soft winter 
wheat crop disaster accumulates, and 
mill production there has been still fur- 
ther curtailed. Soft wheat millers see 
no possibility of relief for the balance 
of the crop, although it is considered certain that a moderate amount of flour will 
have to be taken by buyers to meet consumptive requirements. Mills of the Pacific 
Northwest are active in their efforts to take advantage of the situation in the 
central states. Some mills that have never before sold in that territory are now 
looking for markets there as well as in the north Atlantic seaboard region, and are 
forming connections both for current business and in anticipation of large trade in 
the coming year. Shipments of Pacific Coast flour continue heavy to the Middle 
West, and movement to the Atlantic seaboard is double that of last year in the 
same period. 

wxport Trade.——Buyers’ distrust of present market conditions is nowhere more 
marked than in the export trade. Sales have dwindled to an extremely small 
volume, and Europe seems to be out of the market altogether. It is understood 
that transatlantic buyers are booking small orders with Canadian mills, but Ameri- 
can mills appear to be doing nothing in that quarter. The West Indies are taking 
only scattering lots, and the Orient finds American flours too high. 

Flour Prices—Wheat is down nearly 12c from a week ago, but flour prices 
have not fully followed the decline due in part to weaker feed. Mill quotations 
range from 20c bbl lower than a week ago at Buffalo to 35c lower at Kansas 
City, and St. Louis, and 25@55c lower at Minneapolis. 

Production.—_Shipping directions are being received in fair volume. Last week’s 
production in Minneapolis declined 5 points from that of the previous week, but 
was 5 points higher than that of the same week last year. Kansas City produc- 
tion was up 8 points, and Buffalo down the same amount. Pacific Coast mills 
operated at 4 points lower than in the previous week, but were 9 points over the 
same week of 1927. 

Millfeed.—The general tone of the millfeed market is much easier. Demand 
for all grades is light, and although supplies are also light, they are pressing on 
the market. Prices dropped sharply last week, the decline in bran ranging from 
about $1.50 ton at Minneapolis and Boston to $2.50@3 at Kansas City. Buyers 
are afraid to take much feed at present prices, which are still very near the war- 
time record figures. Another depressing influence is the probability that, with the 
near approach of more ample pasturage, consumption of millfeed will be very 
light during the next 60 days. The drop in grain prices and curtailed demand 
from mixers have also influenced the easier position of mill products. 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., May 15.—(Special Cable)—Demand for imported flour is slow. 
Buyers, having no confidence in present prices, show no interest in flour, whether 
on spot or for forward shipment. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 41@42s 
per 280 lbs ($6.97@7.14 bbl), Canadian export patents 39s 3d@39s 6d ($6.66@ 
6.72 bbl), American milled Manitobas 44s ($7.48 bbl), Australian patents 37s 6d 
@88s ($6.38@6.46 bbl), American low grades 29s ($4.93 bbl), Argentine low grades 
25s ($4.25 bbl), home milled straight run equivalent to 41s, c.i.f. ($6.97 bbl). 

Liverpool_—A small trade is passing, but prices, especially for Canadian flour, 
are somewhat above buyers’ ideas. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 41s 
6d per 280 lbs ($7.06 bbl), Canadian export patents 39s 6d ($6.72 bbl), American 
soft winter patents 52s ($8.85 bbl), Australian patents 39s ($6.63 bbl), American 
low grades 29s 6d ($5.02 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Unsettled prices have caused restricted flour buying. A further 
decline is anticipated. 'Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 39@40s per 
280 lbs ($6.62@6.80 bbl), Canadian soft winters 43@45s ($7.31@7.65 bbl), .Ameri- 
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can soft winters 50@52s ($8.51@8.85 bbl), Australian patents 39@40s ($6.63@ 
6.80 bbl). ‘ 

Belfast—Flour buying is only for spot and near-by shipment. Price fluctua. 
tions are hindering business. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 42s ¢q 
per 280 lbs ($7.23 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s ($6.80 bbl), American milled 
Manitobas 40s ($6.80 bbl), American soft winters 48s ($8.16 bbl), home milled, 
delivered, 43@46s ($7.31@7.82 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Forward flour business is at a standstill, but fair spot sales are 
being made. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.85@8.10 per 100 
kilos ($6.97@7.21 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.30@8.75 ($7.39@7.77 bbl), Kansas 
straights $8@8.30 ($7.12@7.59 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.60 ($6.76 bbl), Bel- 
gian flour $7.35 ($6.53 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Flour buying is restricted to amounts for buyers’ immediate needs, 
Today’s quotations: Canadian patents, May-June shipment, $8.20 per 100 kilos 
($7.80 bbl), Kansas patents $9 ($8.01 bbl), home milled $10.75 ($9.55 bbl), rye flour 
$9.65@10.15 ($8.57@9.02 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Flour buyers are awaiting more settled conditions. Prices are 
unchanged from a week ago. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8.20 
@8,80 per 100 kilos ($7.30@7.83 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.75@8.25 ($6.89 
@1.33 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.35@8.65 ($7.43@7.69 bbl), home milled, deliy- 
ered, $7.55@7.85 ($6.71@6.97 bbl), Oklahoma patents $8.10@8.35 ($7.21@7.43 bbl), 
Texas patents $8.10@8.40 ($7.21@7.48 bbl). 

Oslo.—Flour buyers are awaiting further market developments, and sales are 
limited. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8.55 per 100 kilos ($7.60 bbl), 
Canadian export patents $7.85 ($6.97 bbl), German rye flour $8.30 ($7.39 bbl), Eng- 
lish patents $7.55 ($6.72 bbl), Minnesota top patents $8.90 ($7.92 bbl). 


WHEAT 


Wheat trading is steady, but inactive, in London. 
buying is being done. Stocks are ample. 


In Liverpool, no forward 


MILLFEED 


Feedstuffs are slow in London. Bran is held at £8 5s ton and middlings 
£8 15s, ex-mill. Plate pollards, May-August shipment, are priced at £7 12s 6d, 
ex-ship. The Liverpool market is quiet, with bran quoted at £8 10s. Millfced 
is weaker in Belfast, demand being less active. Bran is offered at £9@11, delivered. 


OIL CAKE 

London made cottonseed cake is quoted at £7 15s@£8 11s 3d,-ex-mill. 
is priced at £8 3s 9d, ex-ship. In Liverpool the imported product is firm, with 
sales quiet. American linseed cake, May-June shipment, is held at £11 7s 6d, cif, 
Plate being priced at £11 15s, ex-ship. 


Egyptian 


OATMEAL 


Scottish meal is firm in London at 58s per 280 lbs, ex-store. Continental offer- 
ings are firm at 50s, cif. American and Canadian rolled oats are likewise firm 
at 51s and meal at 50s. The Belfast market also is firm, and a fair import busi- 
ness is being done. Canadian rolled oats are being sold at 52s 6d and meal at 
49@B5l1s, c.i.f. Irish rolled oats are offered at 58s and meal at 54s, delivered. 


C. F. G. Raikes. 
oof . 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with fig- 
ures covering a group of representative in- 
terior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 














NORTHWEST— May 14 May 15 NORTHWEST— May 14 May 15 
May 12 May5 = 1927 1926 weg - May5 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...213,795 234,776 189,934 208,087 Minneapolis ...... 51 41 39 
Duluth-Superior 13,280 19,615 15,950 17,815 Duluth-Superior .. os 53 43 48 
Outside mills*..177,810 214,485 211,823 223,453 Outside mills* ... 51 52 49 53 
Totals .:..404,885 468,876 417,707 449,355 Average ..... a oer 45 
SOUTH WEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...134,897 129,476 126,872 84,344 Kansas City ...... 68 65 72 55 
Atchison ...... 24,419 25,703 25,545 18,433 SO eee 82 83 2 62 
Wichita .....0.- 32,458 26,315 25,811 28,594 . .. Fare 52 42 41 45 
SAMBA coccccces 40,399 39,807 28,135 25,764 See 86 85 77 72 
St. Joseph .... ates 26,374 32,741 28,161 St. Joseph ....... 101 56 69 59 
Omaha ....... 4,888 24,767 22,430 23,274 oo RP eee 91 91 82 85 
Outside millsf.. 196, ‘419 198,360 191,026 160,058 Outside millst ... 62 63 59 48 
Totals ....501,315 470,802 451,560 368,628 Average ..... 69 65 64 54 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND ra 
St. Louis ...... 27,500 27,300 20,800 21,600 ee Pee 34 35 
Outsidet .... 47,000 41,900 41,800 36,200 Outsidet ....... sa pr 48 41 
Central States 81,160 58,927 31,756 30,637 Central States] .. 60 40 43 44 
Southeast ..... 80,466 85,408 88,717 82,308 Southeast ........ 60 65 63 50 
Totals ....236,126 213,535 183,073 170,745 Average ..... 56 50 58 48 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 15,404 16,024 22,378 16,295 POPURERG. cadeccces 23 23 36 26 
Seattle ........ 29,899 29,523 28,383 23/005 ee Ce 64 63 61 44 
Tacoma ....... 25,429 42,169 31,481 23,810 Tacoma .......... 45 74 55 42 
Totals - 70,732 87,716 82,242 63,110 Average ..... 49 53 50 37 
Buffalo ........ 185,232 192,944 188,682 159,631 BuMalo os ccccocces 73 76 79 67 
Chicago ....... 33,835 33,330 37,000 38,000 RANUN 5 Soaees vias o 85 83 92 95 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 


controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 15. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 

Spring first patent .......... $7.80@ 8.30 $8.45@ 8.90 $....@.... $7.75@ 8.25 $8.80@ 9.05 $8.20@ 8.65 $8.25@ 8.50 $8.75@ 9.25 $9.40@ 9.65 $8.25@ 8.90 $8.75@ 9.25 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.30@ 8.00 8.20@ 8.55 coiads 7.25@ 7.75 oo oe @ 8.25 7.50@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.00 8.15@ 8.65 8.35@ 9.40 mee 8.25 oe ee @ vere 
Spring first clear ...........+. 6.30@ 7.00 6.90@ 7.10 0 0.0 tbh oe 6.20@ 6.60 rh oT 6.70@ 7.30 eens ee 7.00@ 7.50 8.00@ 8.75 -@. .@ seer 
Hard winter short patent.... 7.60@ 8.40 --@.. 7.95@ 8.65 7.60@ 8.10 oa ies 8.00@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.50 8.65@ 9.00 8.10@ 9.00 ’. 20@ 8. 60 8.25@ 8.75 
Hard ‘winter straight ....... 7.15@ 7.50 - @,.. 7.835@ 7.85 7.00@ 7.50 ieee 7.40@ 7.90 7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.65 es Pee bene 8.20 oe @ vere 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.80@ 6.70 ~-@.. 5.75@ 6.35 6.00@ 6.40 oe @se 649 0D cove coe ® Per Piry| Jods Weces 7 eee -@ «es 
Soft winter short patent..... 9.00@10.00 oe @.. -@. 8.00@ 8.50 PS 000k eces 8.50@ 8.75 olye «Oct 00 8.75@ 9.40 9.25@ 9.75 10.75 @11. “4 
Soft winter straight ......... 8.25@ 9.25 --@.. --@.. 7.30@ 7.90 --@.. 7.15@ 8.00 *7.75@ 8.00 *8.25@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.20 8.50@ 9.25 9.50@ 9.75 
Soft winter first clear ....... 8.00@ 8.60 ee! ee -@.: 6.40@ 6.80 .-@.. Pee Sa reve Maen RY ER 7.90@ 8.75 ay 7.50@ 8.00 
Rye flour, white ............ 6.95@ 7.35 7.15@ 7.25 ey He'e Drase oes 7.10@ 7.60 7.65@ 7.90 7.25@ 7.65 7.90@ 8.05 a) es ~@ wave 
Rye flour, dark ............. 4.25@ 4.75 oo @ 660. ....@. — ee os Bue ave eM dee« 4.85@ 5.10 5.00@ 5.50 5.40@ 5.55 — Os -@ ove 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— ‘Seattle ‘ie Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto sewinnipes 
Family patent ee 3 40@ 9.00 $9.00@ 9.20 pO ee Goss $8.50@ 9.00 Spring top patent{...$....@8.60 $....@9.45 Spring exports§.39s mee 3a 
Bereta iw wees 5.80@ 6.50 _.... ees Dakota ...:.... 8.50@ 9. 35 9.75 @10.00 Spring second patent] ....@8.00 ....@8.85 Ontario 90% patents... .$6.80 
eer 6.10@ 6.60 ove sD. cece Bemteem, ... 6. 7.80@ 8.60 8.75@ 9.00 Spring first clearf ... ....@6.90 >. @7.85 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 


198-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-1b jutes. 
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Rditor The Northwestern Miller, 
Sir: In this day of multilateral peace 
ments—with the Lion and the Sam, 
the frogs and the goose-step all about to 
lie down together in peace—isn’t there 
a glimmer of hope of bringing the farm- 
ers and millers together under the Mc- 
Nary bill? : 

I think there is, because even the Irish 
got together once. This important event 
may have escaped you, but I think it was 
written about by no less an authority 
than Dean Swift. The question at issue 
was the date of St. Patrick’s birth 

It appears the time of the saint’s birth 
occurred at or near midnight of March 
8, and the entire Irish race was split in 
two in more ways than one and as often 
as they could get at each other. The 
right wing favored the 8th, the left wing 
the 9th, as the true birthday, and more 
and better blood was spilled in their 
many fights than was shed in the late 
war. But when the race was threatened 
with extinction, Father Burk brought 
the chiefs together, and my memory of 
Swift’s rhyme is that it ran something 
like this: 

The good priest to the clan leaders: 

“Why are yez always divided? Why 
not sometimes combine? Lave us add 
eight and nine, and seventeen is the mark 
—let that be the birthday. Amen! sez 
the clark.” 

So from that day to this, the Irish 
have stuck together on this, and the sev- 
enteenth of March is still the mark. 

You, presumably representing the 
millers, have spoken early and often 
against the McNary bill, but there are 
those who think it will pass, even though 
the President’s veto must be overridden. 
If it does, can’t the millers be prevailed 
upon to stand together on the proposal 
that if our government is to dump the 
crop surplus abroad it be in the form 
of flour, and not as wheat? Grinding 
this surplus at home, which will be larg- 
er and larger year by year, will cheapen 
the feed for the farmers’ stock, the stock 
will enrich the land. Ye Gods! how we 
can bray these advantages to the four 
winds of Heaven. 

‘And there are the indisputable rec- 
ords of the Bureau of the Census show- 
ing that, like the farmers, the millers al- 
teady have surplus capacity. Man alive! 
I, or any miller who can write, could 
write reams of salty sob stuff on this 
surplus capacity thing. But joking to 
one side, this opportunity to cash in on 
MecNary’s proposal may bring the millers 
to speaking terms. 

Yours very truly, 
J. C. Ennicurt. 


Eprror’s Nore.—Other millers before 
now have been taken with the fancy of 
receiving a bounty on export flour, to 
be paid out of the equalization fee, and 
milling thereby becoming a gr-a-and and 
g0-lorious business. But any one who be- 
lieves that a farm board, empowered to 
fix the relative bounty on wheat and 
flour and to start and stop an “operat- 
ing period” at its own sweet will, would 
miss hitting a miller’s head every time 
it saw one bob up, is entitled to believe 
that St. Patrick drove the snakes out of 
Ireland and, also and further, that, while 
the moon may be made of green cheese, 
Political farm boards are not. 

ovo 
Rye Crop 

Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 rye production, based on condition May 
1, compared with the final production figures 


for 1927 and the 1923-27 average, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 





1928 1927 1923-27 
Pennsylvania ... 1,342 1,326 2,078 
eos 695 899 1,630 
Indiana ........ 805 1,618 2,347 
Michigan ....... 2,097 2,617 3,534 
isconsin ...... 2,581 4,046 4,476 
Minnesota ...... 5,92 7,485 9,256 
North Dakota .. 12,488 23,063 15,807 
th Dakota .. 1,965 2,776 2,404 
Montana “> ie 1,840 2,412 1,506 
Nebraska acnialg « 2,668 4,110 2,712 
er states . 6,966 8,224 9,086 
United States. 39,368 58,572 54,878 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Winter Wheat Leading States 
Bstimated winter wheat production of the 
leading winter wheat states in 1928, based 
on condition May 1, compared with the re- 
vised estimates for 1927 and the 1923-27 
average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1928 1927 1923-27 

Kansas ......... 142,877 111,283 116,443 
Nebraska ...... 45,026 70,868 44,760 
Oklahoma ...... 51,844 33,372 46,240 
GOP: aewesectar 8,870 28,980 33,871 
SRE (nope esses 10,741 30,956 40,654 
Indiana ........ 7,938 27,621 30,057 
Missouri ........ 15,486 15,580 23,451 
TOEE ‘scadcczasec 18,232 17,945 19,783 
COLMPREO -ccccces 12,764 16,003 13,928 
Pennsylvania ... 18,148 20,165 21,795 
Washington .... 34,200 33,684 24,080 
Michigan ....... 12,979 19,156 17,607 
GEE. 09:0 500690 17,925 23,400 16,478 
DUD ccccccces’s 10,146 12,274 10,356 
California ...... 15,107 13,642 11,785 
Montana ....... 13,317 13,750 9,100 
Other states .... 50,878 63,705 63,932 
United States.. 486,478 552,384 549,117 


oo D> 
Winter Wheat Acreage Abandoned 
Percentage of winter wheat area sown in 
the United States which was abandoned (not 
harvested), as reported by the Department 
of Agriculture: 





Year Per cen Year Per cen 

BERG sc voc ccccecs 35.1 2928. .cccccceccee 4.7 
TOBT. wc cccwcccce 8.4 5 

TOBE. cccccccccce 6.6 10.7 
BOE. ccccccccees 22.6 13.7 
OO eee 6.6 6 
BPeS ce cccccccccce 14.3 2 
1088. .crcescccce 14.4 2 
ROBL. cccccciccvce 4.6 6 
1988. wcccccccdos 11.9 6 
TOLD. wccccccccce 11 4 
TORS. wccccvecees 13.7 8 
TORT, coccceccces 31.0 2 
1916. wcccccgccce 11.4 7 
TOUS. cccccccecce 2.7 8 
WBE. ccrcveccee ee 8.1 

oS 


Winter Wheat Forecasts 
Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 


+s crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000’s 
omitted): 

April May June July Aug. Final 
ee eee 486 eee cos eee eee 
OD ee ° 594 537 579 652 553 
BPRS. ccce ee 549 543 568 626 627 
to eae 474 445 407 404 416 402 
BERS. «2:00 649 653 65609 643 689 692 
1923..... 672 678 5681 686 668 6572 
ae 673 684 607 569 641 687 
ee 621 629 678 678 #648 600 
1920..... 484 484 6503 5618 6382 611 
| See 837 899 892 838 715 760 
BOeSecces 660 572 586 657 555 565 
| See 430 366 3878 402 417 418 
1826. .+0% 495 499 469 489 454 482 
| ee 619 692 675 668 656 £674 
Oo ae 640 630 639 652 675 685 
eee 563 513 492 483 610 624 
1918... 493 370 363 368 389 400 


Average .565 555 547 548 546 566 


oo 
Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending May 12, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 5 3 245 186 ee ee 
Kansas City... 17 19 215 146 


Chicago ...... 251 209 156 138 oe - 
New York .... 277 310 96 97 241 288 
Philadelphia . 32 46 30 12 98 158 
TOGCOM  cccccss 22 31 22 ee és ni 
Baltimore .... 10 22 1 4 ° , 
Milwaukee ... 57 49 2 7 es és 
Duluth-Sup. .. 99 84 95 117 294 172 
*Nashville .... ° oe 56 32 


*Figures for 10 days. 


Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-—Week ending—— July 1, 1927, to 
May 5 April 28 May 65, 1928 
ee eee 11,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
o—— Week ending——, 
May 5 April 28 
103,000 60,000 


July 1, 1927, to 
May 5, 1928 
12,944,004 





ERROR DETECTED IN OHIO 
CROP ESTIMATE 


Toledo, Ohio. 

[tT has developed that the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture made a singu- 
lar mistake in its crop report issued 
May 9. Ohio was listed for a crop 
of only 1,478,000 bus, which was man- 
ifestly an error. The lowest pri- 
vate estimate had been 5,702,000 bus, 
and anybody at all familiar with crop 
history and estimates in the depart- 
ment at Washington should have 
challenged such a low estimate for 
the state as that given out. The at- 
tention of the department was called 
to this matter by Toledo, and veri- 
fication was requested, with the re- 
sult that the mistake was acknowl- 
edged and the estimate for Ohio was 
raised to 8,870,000 bus. 


SESEESSEEERESEseasasasssaseecesascseststscstscseseseatstscsoscesesssectes 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Weather Favorable in Hard Winter Area 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—(Special Telegram)—Weather conditions continue generally 
satisfactory for development of wheat over the entire hard winter wheat section. 
Last week brought a considerable additional supply of moisture, and there now is 
little complaint on this score from any district. A feature of the situation is that 
in the northwestern quadrant of Kansas, where there was heaviest abandonment 
from dry weather and winter kill, a large acreage is in good condition and promises 
an excellent yield. This wheat was sown on fallow ground with good preparation 
of seed bed, and survived unfriendly fall and winter conditions, when carelessly 
sown fields were wholly lost. The government crop report of last week is gen- 
erally accepted as fairly representing conditions in Kansas, Oklahoma and Ne- 
braska, save that with favorable future conditions the yield of all three states 
easily can greatly exceed that indicated by the government report of present condi- 
tions. Many Kansas millers confidently anticipate a crop of 150,000,000 to 160,- 
000,000 bus for the state. 


Scene 
Seeding Nearly Finished in Canada 


WinnireG, Man., May 15.—(Special Telegram)—Wheat acreage in western 
Canada is 75 per cent seeded. Manitoba has finished with wheat, and one third 
of the oats and barley is in the ground. In Saskatchewan 70 to 75 per cent of the 
wheat seeding is done, and a fair proportion of coarse grains. Alberta is not so 
far advanced, as farmers in that province have been occupied with threshing grain 
that lay out all winter, but probably 60 per cent of the wheat is seeded and 30 per 
cent of the coarse grains. Light rains fell in Saskatchewan last week end, but this 
would benefit rather than retard land operations, as a little drifting had been re- 
ported in that province. Two weeks of almost perfect spring weather have put 
farm work in the prairie provinces at least two weeks ahead of last year, and in- 
creased acreage is almost certain. No break in weather conditions is in sight. 

oS 


Heavy Rains Benefit European Crops 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—The weather over continental Europe during the first half 
of the week ending May 12 was mostly warm, with heavy rains in central Europe 
and southern France, according to a cable to the foreign service of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, from its acting agricultural commissioner at Berlin, Ger- 
many, says the United States Department of Agriculture. During the second half 
of the week the weather was colder, with considerable rain, particularly in the 
Danubian countries and Poland. These heavy rains have been beneficial, however, 
to the crops. The condition of winter cereals in Russia at the end of April was 
reported to be favorable, on the whole, although both the winter and spring cereals 
have suffered some damage, especially in the North Caucasus. 

oo 


Spring Wheat in Washington 


SeattLte, Wasu.—The high condition of the Washington winter wheat crop 
was fully maintained last week. The May 1 forecast of the federal statistician 
for this state was for an indicated production of 34,000,000. The estimated pro- 
duction for Washington, Oregon and Idaho was 63,955,000 bus, compared with the 
last five-year average of 51,340,000. Spring wheat planting has been completed 
under favorable circumstances as to soil conditions, though somewhat late, and 
early sown wheat has made good growth. 




















2 
Favorable Crop Conditions in Australia 


MEtsourne, Victoria, April 14.—Throughout the Australian wheat belt, weather 
conditions continue to be most favorable. The good to heavy rains which have 
fallen practically everywhere have caused an exceptional growth of self-sown 
crops, and of rubbish on the fallows. Seeding operations have been started under 
conditions probably never equaled, and certainly never surpassed, in the history 
of the country. The indications are that, taking the commonweath as a whole, the 
area cropped to wheat will be appreciably larger than that of last season. 


oo 
Wheat Makes Good Progress in Oklahoma 


Oxtanoma City, Ox1ra.— Wheat made good progress last week, and is heading 
in the southern part of the belt and beginning to head in northern parts of the 
state, according to the weekly crop statement of the federal weather reporter, 
J. P. Slaughter. While the condition of the crop continues spotted, the average is 
fair. Corn made good progress, much replanting having to be done on account 
of frost damage, poor germination and soil washing. 


>< 
Rains Benefit Northwest Crops 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Rains early this week fell pretty generally throughout 
the Northwest, and further showers are predicted. The entire territory had been 
in need of warm weather and more moisture to assure small grains a fair start. 
High winds and duststorms had dried out the top soil in some districts. Flax is 
being seeded in some parts of Minnesota. Corn planting is getting under way. 
The outlook, in general, is most promising. 

ovo 


Larger Wheat Acreage Apparent in Montana 


Great Faris, Mont.—Crop conditions continue ideal. Compared with last 
year’s acreage of wheat, seeding is now completed, but farmers still are busy, and 
any further planting will mean an increase in acreage, which this year should 
amount to 15 to 20 per cent. Over the week end there was rainfall quite generally 
over Montana, 


oo 
Rains Improve Utah and Idaho Outlook 


Ocpen, Uran.—General rains over northern Utah and southern Idaho on May 
11-12 greatly improved winter and spring wheat conditions, being also beneficial 
to sugar beet acreage, according to weather bureau reports. Moisture was needed 
for late spring seedings in many areas, while winter wheat was also reported as 
retarded because of dry weather. 

oo > 


Rains Delay Seeding in Oregon 


PortLanp, Orecon,—Continued rainfall has greatly delayed spring grain seed- 
ing in Oregon, but progress has lately been made in the eastern counties. In the 
western section considerable acreage that normally should have been seeded by 
this time is yet to be plowed. 
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GENERAL RAINS AID 
NORTHWESTERN CROPS 


Prospects Greatly Enhanced as Result— 
Moisture Was Needed Throughout Ter- 
ritory to Give Grains Fair Start 


Minweapouiis, Minn.—Highly bene- 
ficial rains fell over the Northwest on 
May 14 and 15, and further showers are 
forecast in many parts of this territory. 

These rains were exactly what was 
wanted to give the crops a fair start, 
according to reports to The Northwest- 
ern Miller from mills situated through- 
out this section of the country. Recent 
high winds and duststorms in some dis- 
tricts had dried out the top soil pretty 
thoroughly. Reseeding will be necessary 
in places. 

Comment on the outlook as received 
from various mills just prior to the gen- 
eral rainfall indicates that the precipi- 
tation was most welcome. 

Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc: 
“Small grains are coming up in good 
shape, but the top soil is very dry; what 
we need for a little more growing prog- 
ress is moisture and warmer weather. 
Wheat especially has been in the ground 
so long that we need warm weather and 
moisture to draw it out. Corn planting 
is in full swing, but on every field where 
planting is in progress, clouds of dust 
are also in evidence.” 

Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn: 
“Seeding was done under favorable con- 
ditions, and all small grain is making sat- 
isfactory progress.” 

W. J. Jennison Co., Appleton, Minn: 
“Rain would be acceptable.” 

Osakis (Minn.) Milling Co: “Seeding 
of small grains completed, and plowing 
for corn planting begun. Wheat and 
oats coming up to a good stand. A good 
rain is needed.” 

Stockton (Minn.) Roller Mill Co: 
“Have not had any rain for 10 days, with 
a lot of high winds. Past several days 
have been extremely hot.” ; 

Eagle Roller Mill Co. New Ulm, 
Minn: “The crop outlook in this vicinity 
is very promising: All small grains are 
up, and so far we have had plenty of 
moisture.” 

Farmers’ & Merchants’ Milling Co., 
Ine., Glencoe, Minn: “Wheat, oats and 
barley coming good.” 

Cologne (Minn.) Mill Co: “With fa- 
vorable weather for over a week, all 
grains are coming along fine, with a 
heavy and healthy stand.” 

Commander Milling Co., Montgomery, 
Minn: “Growing crop in good shape. 
Winter wheat may not be as good as it 
should be.” 

H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Faribault, 
Minn: “Early sown grain coming in 
good, Oats are a little thin; other grains 
normal.” 

Stanchfield (Minn.) Roller 
“Very late spring seeding. 
weather needed.” 

Some North Dakota mills reported as 
follows: 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Grand 
Forks, N. D: “Condition of wheat good, 
with fields turning from black to green. 
Rain is needed, but no damage has been 
done from lack of moisture.” 

Lansford (N. D.) Mill Co: “Will need 
rain in a very short time, as we have had 
severe winds all spring. Recent cold 
weather froze what grain was up.” 

Rugby (N. D.) Milling Co: “Crop out- 
look fair, with rain needed soon. Corn 
planting will be general about May 20.” 

Williston (N. D.) Mill Co. Ine: 
“Wheat seeding completed. We need 
seasonal rains to make prospects good.” 

Cavalier (N. D.) Milling Co: “Crop 
conditions are exceptionally good. The 
weather has been favorable and wheat is 
showing up well in some places. Condi- 
tions are about 20 per cent above nor- 
mal.” 

Occident Elevator Co., Bismarck, N. 
D: “While a good rain would be accept- 
able, there will not be any danger of 
damage from the lack of moisture for 
another week or 10 days.” 

Minot (N. D.) Flour Mill Co: “We 
must have rain at once to maintain con- 
ditions, as top soil is very dry. Usual 
amount of wheat has been seeded.” 

Chamberlain (S. D.) Mill & Elevator 
Co: “Weather dry and cold. We need 
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warmth and rain. 
full swing.” 

South Dakota reports were of the 
same general tone. 

Redfield (S. D.) Co-operative Mills: 
“Considerable complaint south and east 
of high winds uncovering and burying 
grain. Probably not more than 20 per 
cent seriously affected. A soaking rain 
would make prospects good plus.” 

Tri-State Milling Co., Bellefourche, S. 
D: “It is getting very dry, and oats, 
barley, etc., are not coming up. Wheat 
is still O. K.” 

Miner County Milling & Lighting Co., 
Howard, S. D: “Weather has been cool 
and dry, but small grains are coming 
along nicely. There is no reserve mois- 
ture.” 

Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D: 
“Wheat seeding is completed in this lo- 
cality, with about the same acreage as 
a year ago. The crop is badly in need 
of rain. There has been considerable 
damage from high winds and dust 
storms.” 

The Stanford (Mont.) Milling Co. re- 
ports: “Crop outlook finest in years. 
Winter wheat is good, only 10 per cent 
being reseeded. As crop now stands, the 
acreage is about 30 per cent greater than 
last year.” 

The Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co. 
says: “Crops need rain badly. High 
winds have occurred every few days. 
No damage has yet been done, but we 
must have rain soon. There is a 5 per 
cent increase in wheat acreage.” 

The Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
grade, Mont., reports: “Crop conditions 
ideal. Winter wheat has already made a 
good growth, with a heavy stand and 
good color. Spring wheat is about three 
weeks ahead of last year.” 


o> 


FRENCH MILLER TO STUDY 
AMERICAN FLOUR MILLING 


New Yorx,. N. Y.—Ernest Vilgrain, 
former French undersecretary of state 
in the food ministry and now president 
of the Grands Moulins de Paris, the 
largest chain of flour mills in France, 
has arrived in New York to study condi- 
tions in the wheat districts of this coun- 
try, and in the mills and markets of the 
Middle West. He has been sent to the 
United States by the French ministry 
of agriculture with the idea of utilizing 
American methods of growing and mill- 
ing to improve the quality of wheat and 
flour produced in France. 

Since the war, France has greatly in- 
creased the per-acre yield of wheat by 
more intensive cultivation, according to 
M. Vilgrain, but at the same time there 
has been a corresponding decrease in the 
quality of the wheat produced. Methods 
must now be evolved to keep the quan- 


Flax seeding is in 


tity at the same level and better the 
quality. French wheat tends to have a 
deficiency of gluten and protein, where- 
as certain American varieties are very 
rich in these ingredients. M. Vilgrain 
hopes that by using the same varieties 
and simulating conditions in favorable 
American wheat districts, France can 
greatly better the quality of its wheat. 
The Grands Moulins de Paris was 
formed in 1919 and owns mills in Paris, 
Lille, Bordeaux, Port St. Louis du 
Rhone, Calais and Clermont. It handles 
one tenth of the entire wheat supply 
used by France. M. Vilgrain belongs to 
an old Lorraine family of manufacturers. 


oo 


KANSAS EXPECTED TO GROW 
142,877,000 BUS OF WHEAT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Kansas will grow 
142,877,000 bus wheat this year, accord- 
ing to the May report issued by the 
agricultural department. This estimate 
is based on average growing conditions 
from now until harvest, and in view of 
heavy rains which fell over virtually the 
whole state after the report was made, 
it is thought by competent observers that 
the harvest will exceed that figure. 

Of the 138,041,000 acres sown in the 
state last fall, it is estimated that 17 per 
cent will be abandoned. This will leave 
10,824,000 acres for harvest, the bulk of 
which will be in central Kansas. Condi- 
tion of crop, May 1, was 80 per cent, 
compared with 86 per cent a year ago 
and a 10-year average of 83.4. 

oS 
NEW SOUTH WALES WHEAT 

MELBOURNE, Vicror1a.—Official statis- 
tics dealing with the 1927-28 wheat sea- 
son in New South Wales have just been 
released. They show that the total yield 
was 47,379,200 bus, representing an av- 
erage of 14 bus per acre. This result is 
much in excess of that expected, and is 
attributed largely to the improved meth- 
ods of farming introduced. To the end 
of September, in many districts, the out- 
look was very grave, and stock was 
turned upon crops. Then heavy rain 
fell, and continued at intervals, with the 
result that excellent yields were secured 
where there had apparently been no 
hope of a return. 

ead 
ARGENTINE CORN CROP 

Wasuinctron, D. C.—The first official 
estimate of the 1927-28 corn crop in 
Argentina is 303,000,000 bus, according 
to a cable to the foreign service of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, from 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome, says the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington. This estimate 
is nearly 3 per cent above the first esti- 
mate of last year’s crop, but about 5.5 
per cent below, the final estimate. 
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ENERAL committeemen in charge of all details for the forthcoming 
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tion of the American Association of Cereal Chemists, 
at Minneapolis, June 4-9, are shown above: standing, left, Julius Hendel, 
of the Cargill Elevator Co., in charge of registration; right, A. D. Wil- 
hoit, treasurer; sitting, left, Fred Lumsden, King Midas Mill Co., pub- 
licity; center, M. A. Gray, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., chairman; right, 
Charles W. Ingman, State Grain Protein Laboratory, transportation. 
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MILLERS CONSIDER 
SHORT WHEAT CROP 


Soft Winter Situation Among Problems Dis. 
cussed at East St. Louis Meeting of 
Operatives in District No. 5 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—District No. 5 of the 
Association of Operative Millers held its 
quarterly meeting at the Broadview 
Hotel, East St. Louis, Ill. on May 12, 
Following dinner and an address of wel- 
come by the mayor of East St. Louis, the 
meeting was turned into a round table 
discussion of problems confronting op- 
erative millers. 

E. C. Parrott, of the Hanover Star 
Milling Co., Germantown, IIl., vice chair- 
man of the local association, presided, 
B. W. Hodges, of the milling department 
of the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
was first introduced. He complimented 
the millers on their organization, and ex- 
pressed the hope that some time the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers will hold 
its meeting on the Pacific Coast, where 
distances make it impossible for the ex- 
istence of local associations. 

The greater part of the ensuing dis- 
cussion was devoted to the problems 
which will arise from the prospective 
short crop of soft winter wheat. Al- 
though it was admitted that this would 
be serious, the thought expressed was 
that similar experiences had been met 
before, and that the millers of this dis- 
trict would be able to arrange for their 
supplies this year as in the past. 

he crop improvement work being 






‘done at the Kansas State Agricultural 


College, Manhattan, was praised by sev- 
eral millers who attended the recent 
millers’ meeting there. It was said that 
other states are doing good work along 
this line, but the Kansas college is in the 
lead. 

Edward Schurmann, of the Hanover 
Star Milling Co., Germantown, IIl., and 
a member of the crop improvement con- 
mittee of the Southern Illinois Millers’ 
Association, spoke of the need of crop 
improvement work in the soft wheat ter- 
ritories, not so much in point of quality 
as in productiveness. He declared that 
short wheat supply and the resulting 
high premiums was the greatest obstacle 
confronting soft wheat millers. 

V. E. Fisher, chairman of the local 
cereal chemists’ organization, invited the 
millers to attend a meeting of the latter 
group, which will be held at the Mis- 
souri Athletic Association rooms, May 19. 
- M. F. Dillon, Kansas City, secretary 
of the association of Operative Millers, 
and P. H. Lawson, general superintend- 
ent of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, attended the meeting. Judging 
from present indications, there will be 4 
good representation from this district at 
the annual convention of the operative 
millers in Minneapolis in June. 


oS 


WINTER WHEAT YIELD SET 
AT 486,478,000 BUSHELS 


The outstanding features of the re- 
port issued by the crop reporting board 
on May 9 were the unusually heavy 
abandonment of winter wheat and the 
low condition of winter wheat and rye 
as of May 1. Abandonment has been 
heavy from the Alleghenies to the Mis- 
souri River, and in the western plains 
area from South Dakota to western Tex- 
as and New Mexico. In Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Kentucky roughly two thirds 
of the crop has been abandoned. This 
heavy abandonment of winter wheat will 
tend to increase the planting of alterna- 
tive crops above earlier expectations. | 

Abandonment of winter wheat is esti- 
mated at 25.1 per cent, indicating a total 
production of 486,478,000 bus, compared 
with 552,384,000 in 1927 and 627,433,000 
in 1926. 

The condition of winter wheat is show- 
ing the effects of scanty snow covering 
during the winter, with alternate free 
ing and thawing extending late into 
April. In the southern plains area, 
wheat was also suffering from drouth 
up to May 1, but most of this area has 
had some rain since the first of the 
month. Injury has been greatest in the 
soft red winter wheat states from Ohio 
to Missouri, where abandonment has 
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been extremely heavy. In Illinois the 
heaviest abandonment on record is re- 
ported, being most severe in the southern 
soft wheat counties. 

In Kansas, conditions during the past 
month have been favorable for wheat in 
the south and east, but the northern 
part of the state suffered from a severe 
spring drouth which was not broken until 
after May 1. In Oklahoma the winter 
was unfavorable for winter wheat, but 
general rains in March and April bene- 
fited the crop. Texas wheat suffered se- 
verely from prolonged dry weather, and 
a considerable acreage has been plowed 
up. Recent rains were sufficiently heavy 
to benefit wheat in some localities, but 
some western areas have had only light 
showers since last June. Nebraska wheat 
is in fair condition, considering the dry 
conditions that have prevailed, and rains 
since May 1 have been beneficial. Due 
to deficiency of subsoil moisture, the crop 
needs more rain. Most of the abandon- 
ment that has been reported took place 
in the western, and especially the south- 
western, counties. 

Montana winter wheat benefited by 
April weather, and is stooling heavily, 
which tends to offset the thin stands 
resulting from winter killing. Heavy 
abandonment has occurred in Colorado, 
where the condition on May 1 was very 
low. In Minnesota very heavy abandon- 
ment is reported in the important south- 
ern and southeastern counties. Much of 
the abandoned acreage has been reseeded 
tofspring wheat, oats, barley and rye. 
Abandonment in Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan also was heaviest in the southern 
portions. Compared with the corn belt 
states, eastern and southeastern states 
show light abandonment. 

* + 
Winter Damage Heavy in Canada 

The report issued on May 10 by the 
dominion bureau of statistics showed 
that damage to winter wheat had also 
been heavy in Canada this season. Last 
November the bureau estimated the area 
sown to winter wheat at 1,009,000 acres, 
but it is indicated that 21 per cent of 
this has been abandoned, leaving 795,500 
acres to be harvested in all Canada. 
The acreage harvested in 1927 was 853,- 
000. Condition of the crop remaining 
for harvest at the end of April is esti- 
mated at 88 per cent, compared to 94 
last year and 89 in 1926. 

oo 
SHELLABARGER SALES CONVENTION 

Satrna, Kansas.—A’ meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co. was held here at the Lamer 
Hotel, May 14-15. L. C. Shellabarger, 
Decatur, Ill., president, was in Salina 
for the meeting. 

Salesmen in attendance: K. W. Bal- 


dow, Augusta, Ga; S. M. Corkran, Nash- 
ville, Tenn; E. M. Crawford, Decatur, 
Ill; Sig Hamburger, Atlanta, Ga; A. 
E. Hanson, Jackson, Miss; A. E. Jenk- 
ins, Wamego, Kansas; Frank Peters, 
Muskogee, Okla; John L. Shaver, Cum- 
berland, Md; D. G. Van Dusen, Mifflin- 
burg, Pa; C. P. Webb, Charleston, W. 
Va; Thorne Baldey, Columbus, Ohio; R. 
R. David, Indianapolis, Ind. Talks were 
given by various representatives and a 
dinner was held at Brookville on Mon- 
day. 


os! 
ST. LOUIS CHEMISTS TO DINE 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Cereal 
Chemists’ Club, which is composed of 
nearly all the chemists in this district, 
will hold a dinner and business meeting 
at the Missouri Athletic Association 
rooms, May 19. The program will con- 
sist of a round table discussion of prob- 
lems of interest to chemists, according to 
V. E. Fisher, of the Stanard-Tilton Mill- 
ing Co., chairman of the club. 


ad 
GLASGOW FLOUR MEN IN LONDON 
Lonpon, Ene.—Three members of the 
Glasgow flour trade were in London dur- 
ing the week ending May 5, and each 
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dropped into The Northwestern Miller’s 
office for a long and pleasant chat. One 
was Andrew Law, of Crawford & Law, 
another James McD. Black, of Cochrane 
& Black, and the third, Andrew Taylor, 
formerly associated with D. T. Russell 
& Baird, who has just returned from a 
long vacation in California, where he 
went for the benefit of his health, with 
excellent results. He is planning to start 
in the flour business on his own account, 
and further particulars will be forth- 
coming as soon as he has been able to 
make the necessary arrangements, 


oye 


HEIR TO COLOMBIAN MILLS 
WORKING IN UNITED STATES 


Franxkrort, Inp.—That he may be- 
come proficient in milling, Carlos E. 
Robayo, Bogota, Colombia, South Amer- 
ica, is serving an apprenticeship in the 
Sims Milling Co.’s plant here. The 
young man is the son of Senor Obdulio 
Robayo, owner and operator of large 
milling concerns in Colombia. 

Mr. Robayo came to the United States 
several months ago to learn the milling 
methods of middle western mill opera- 
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Does a Miller Need a Budget? 
By H. H. Hanneman 


Cost Analyst, Millers’ National Federation 


AN a miller afford to be handi- 

capped by lack of accurate and 

current cost information and com- 
parisons if his competitors are equally 
handicapped? This question might per- 
haps be answered in the affirmative, be- 
cause all would be operating on the same 
plane of knowledge. 

The competitive position of millers is 
bound to change when members of the 
industry become more enlightened and 
apply their knowledge. The increase of 
knowledge is apparent in the milling in- 
dustry, because millers, like men in other 
lines, are making an intensive study of 
their business in order to keep up with 
the economic procession. 

As an aid to the management, the 
budget represents the most advanced ac- 
counting development in modern busi- 
ness, and it is now being adopted in 
many different lines. 

Some one has said, “Budgeting is hold- 
ing the post-mortem beforehand.” 

Accounting by the balance sheet shows 
where a business stands, and how it ar- 
rived by the profit and loss statement, 
but the executive of today needs to know 
where the company is going, what hap- 


pens en route, and how soon it should 
arrive. The budget in a large way serves 
this purpose. 

All mill managers are forced to deal 
with the effects of the cost factors em- 
bodied in the principle of the budget. In 
fact all mill executives have a real or 
nebular form of budget, because it is 
impossible to operate otherwise. The 
budget, therefore, is not a newfangled 
idea invented by some theoretical ac- 
countant to create work and make 
up pretty figures. In contrast, the prin- 
ciple of the budget has become widely 
reco by industry, because in its 
application, through the standard cost 
system; there is provided a means of 
the economic emancipation so sadly 
needed. 

It is the function of accounting pro- 
cedure to dramatize the use of the budg- 
et in terms of cause and effect, so that 
the management can make timely deci- 
sions. 

Since the use of the budget in various 
industries shows phenomenal growth, it 
seems reasonable to assume that flour 
millers in general cannot choose not to 
make use of its marked advantages. 


tors. Eventually he will be in charge of 
the Robayo enterprises in Colombia. 
That he might become familiar with 
the intricacies of the machinery used in 
the Robayo plants, he spent some time 
in Indianapolis working for Nordyke & 
Marmon, Inc. When the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, bought the manu- 
facturing rights of this machinery, Mr. 
Robayo changed his base of operations 
to that plant, remaining there seven 
months. That he might begin his ap- 
prenticeship as a miller in a plant similar 
to those his father operates, the Allis- 
Chalmers company got in touch with 
Carl W. Sims, of the Sims Milling Co., 
and asked that the South American be 
received as a member of the mill force. 
Mr. Sims agreed at once, and the heir to 
the great Robayo enterprises began 
work as an ordinary millhand last March. 
He expects to remain with the Sims com- 
pany until late in the summer, when he 
will enter a college for six months’ train- 
ing in North American business methods. 
oo SD 


ST. LOUIS ELEVATOR TO BE 
OPERATED BY CONTINENTAL 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Arrangements practi- 
cally have been completed for the Con- 
tinental Grain Co., Kansas City, to as- 
sume operation of the local 2,000,000-bu 
Missouri Pacific grain elevator. S. S. 
Carlisle, of the Continental company, will 
be in charge of the business here. This 
is one of the principal elevators on the 
Mississippi River, and is a big factor 
in the St. Louis grain market. 

o> 

A. 8. G. N.’S FIRST TOURNAMENT 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—The first golf tour- 
nament of the 1928 season played under 
the auspices of the A. S. G. N., an or- 
ganization of bakers and allied trades- 
men of the Pittsburgh district, was held 
at the Shannopin Country Club, May 4, 
with 20 members competing. After the 
tournament a dinner was held at which 
the honors were announced. First prize 
went to Walter S. Grant with a net score 
of 63; J. R. Lloyd won second prize 
with a net score of 72, and S. S. Watters, 
of the Liberty Baking Co., took third 
with a net score of 73. The next tourna- 
ment will be held, May 18, at the Longue- 
vue Country Club. R. R. Sanborn, 
of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co., is the “deemster” of the organiza- 
tion. 

ad 


MASSACHUSETTS GROCERS EXPAND 

Murray Bros., wholesale grocers, have 
absorbed the Currier-Todd Co., 291 Low- 
ell Street, Lawrence, Mass. Both busi- 
nesses will be continued under the man- 
agement of the Murray Bros. 
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FEED MANUFACTURERS’ 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Prominent Speakers to Address Meeting at 
West Baden, Ind., May 24-26—Prize 
Tournaments Planned 


A number of prominent speakers will 
address the delegates to the annual con- 
vention of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association at West Baden, Ind., 
May 24-26. It is predicted that this will 
be the best-attended meeting in the his- 
tory of the organization. Business ses- 
sions will be held in the morning, and 
golf will be played in the afternoon. 

Dr. Phillip H. Smith, Amherst, Mass., 
president of the Association of Feed 
Control Officials, will make an address 
on the subject of “Feedingstuffs Legis- 
lation.” Dr. G. Bohstedt, Madison, Wis., 
professor of animal husbandry at the 
Wisconsin Agricultural College, will 
speak on “Feeding Minerals, in Light of 
Recent Findings.” Eugene Arms, Chi- 
cago, manager of the Mutual Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau, will discuss “The Burn- 
ing Question.” 

At the annual dinner, Edwin P. Mor- 
row, Lexington, Ky., former governor of 
that state, will be the principal speaker. 

An attractive entertainment program 
has been arranged for this meeting. The 
sports committee consists of F. C. Greut- 
ker, chairman, R. M. Field, secretary, 
Lloyd Hedrick, George G. Keith, and 
D. G. Lowell. 

Prizes for the golf tournament have 
been presented by the following firms 
and individuals: W. E. Suits, Chicago, 
president of association; Hirst & Begley 
Linseed Works, Chicago; Cereal Byprod- 
ucts Co., St. Louis; B. F. Gump Co., 
Chicago; Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
New Orleans;' Werthan-Morgan-Hamil- 
ton Bag Co., Nashville, Tenn; Manard 
Blackstrap Co., Inc., New Orleans; La- 
mar (Colo.) Alfalfa Milling Co; Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa; Chase Bag 
Co., Chicago; Charles M. Cox Co., Bos- 
ton; M. C, Burns, Buffalo, as president 
of United States Feed Distributors’ As- 
sociation; Consolidated Feed & Grain 
Co., Buffalo; Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., 
New York; Riverdale Products Co., Chi- 
cago; C. U. Snyder & Co., Chicago; the 
Bertley Co., Chicago; Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis; International Sugar Feed 
Co., Minneapolis; Denver Alfalfa Mill- 
ing & Products Co., Lamar, Colo; Percy 
Kent Bag Co., Inc., Buffalo; Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo. 

Prizes in the horseshoe pitching contest 
have been presented by Mente & Co., 
Inc., New Orleans; D. W. McMillen, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., chairman of executive 
committee; Floyd Wilson, Lamar, Colo. 

Donors of bridge prizes include Lar- 
rowe Milling Co., Detroit; D. W. Mc- 
Millen, Fort Wayne, Ind., chairman of 
executive committee; L. F. Brown and 
R, M. Field, Chicago. 
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FRANK E. C. HAWKS, PIONEER 
MILLER OF INDIANA, DEAD 


Torepo, Oxnto.—Frank Ezra Cephas 
Hawks died at his home at Goshen, Ind., 
May 12, at the age of 83, after having 
been in failing health for several years. 

Mr. Hawks was a member of one of 
the oldest families in northern Indiana, 
and had been identified with the Goshen 
Milling Co. ever since it was started. 
His grandfather, Cephas Hawks, of 
Scotch ancestry, came from New York 
state to Ypsilanti, Mich., in 1827, where 
he became a wealthy cattle dealer. In 
1835, with his son, Cephas, the father of 
Frank Ezra Cephas Hawks visited In- 
diana and purchased a 200-acre tract of 
land near Middlebury, and in the follow- 
ing year moved to Indiana, settling at 
Waterford, where he purchased a mill in 
1837 and operated it under the name of 
C, Hawks & Sons. 

Frank Ezra Cephas Hawks was born 
at Waterford in 1844, and received his 
early: education in a log schoolhouse, 
afterward attending Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. He left the uni- 
versity in 1864 to enlist in the Union 
army, where he saw a good deal of camp 
life but no hard fighting. 

In 1883 Mr. Hawks was one of the in- 
corporators of the Goshen. Milling Co., 
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and was active in its management until 
three years ago, when he retired on ac- 
count of ill health. He was also interest- 
ed in the development of the Hawks 
Electric Co., a ae plant which was 
subsequently sold for more than $1,000,- 
000 to the Interstate Public Service Co. 
He was at one time vice president of 
and a director in the City National Bank. 

Mr. Hawks is survived by his wife, to 
whom he was married in 1868, a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Gertrude Vinnedge, a grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Daniel M. Spohn, a great- 
granddaughter, and a sister, Mrs. Gort- 
ner, of Goshen. 

Funeral services were held the after- 
noon of May 14 at the residence. 
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A. WEAVER, of The Weaver Co., 
Minneapolis, as chairman of the gen- 
eral convention committee, has been most 
active in planning the millers’ and chem- 
ists’ conventions in June. 
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ST. LOUIS FLOUR CLUB’S 
MEETING WELL ATTENDED 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—At a meeting of the 
St. Louis Flour Club, held at the City 
Club on the evening of May 10, Joseph 
Leipman, president, and Hugh Harris, 
of the Hugh Harris Co., were named 
delegates to the annual convention of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs, to 
be held in Pittsburgh on May 28-29. W. 
G. Martin, Jr., and J. A. Loerch were 
elected alternates at the meeting, which 
was preceded by a dinner. 

A_resolution was unanimously adopted 
approving the action recently taken by 
the Chicago Flour Club condemning at- 
tacks upon white bread, and particularly 
those made by P. L. Clark over Radio 
Station WCFL, Chicago. 

This was one of the _ best-attended 
meetings ever held by the club. One 
new member, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., was 
added. . Following. the business session, 
Roger P. Annan, of the Annan-Burg 
Grain & Milling Co., showed a motion 
picture, a form of entertainment which 
he has made very popular at meetings of 
the club. 

oo] 


MANY MILLERS LIKELY TO 
ATTEND RICHMOND MEETING 


About 500 millers are expected to at- 
tend the joint convention of the Pied- 
mont Millers’ Association and the Ameri- 
can Millers’ Association to be held at 
Richmond, Va., June 20-22. 

Richmond as a city offers the visitor 
a variety of interests. ‘The city was 
founded in 1737 by William Byrd, pro- 
genitor of the present governor, Harry 
Flood: Byrd, and Commander Richard 
Evelyn Byrd, of North Pole fame. It be- 
came the capital of. Virginia in 1779. At 
Richmond the first American iron and 
brick were made, the first coal mined, 
and here the tobacco industry had its in- 
ception. Some of the attractions of the 
city are here enumerated for the benefit 
of those millers who take advantage of 





the opportunity to attend the June meet- 
ing. 

The Capitol Building is in Capitol 
Square, which embraces 12 acres in the 
heart of the city. The Capitol itself was 
designed by Thomas Jefferson. 

At Twelfth and Clay streets is a build- 
ing of interest to every visitor,—the Con- 
federate Museum. Built in 1819, it was 
in 1862 given by the city of Richmond 
to President Jefferson Davis as the White 
House of the Confederacy, President 
Lincoln was a visitor there during the 
days of military rule. Countless relics, 
records and paintings of the Confed- 
eracy are kept there in charge of the 
Confederate Memorial Library Society, 
and every miller should inspect these his- 
torical exhibits. 

Near the White House of the Con- 
federacy one may visit the First Ameri- 
can Art Academy, established in 1786 by 
a French officer; the Valentine Museum, 
built in 1812; the home of Chief Justice 
John Marshall, purchased by him in 
1795; the imposingly beautiful City Hall; 
the austere building of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank; and the war period home 
of General Robert E. Lee. 

At Twenty-fourth and Broad streets is 
the nationally famous St. John’s Church, 
first opened in 1741, where, on March 
20, 1775, Patrick Henry awakened the 
world with his plea: “Give me liberty or 
give me death.”. A bronze tablet marks 
the pew from which he spoke in the 
presence of Washington, Jefferson, Mar- 
shall and others who played leading roles 
in early American history. 





SPECIAL PULLMANS CARRY 


CONVENTION DELEGATES 


THE Southwest will be represented 

at the Chicago convention of the 
Millers’ National Federation by the 
following, who left Kansas City Tues- 
day night on two special Pullmans: 
Carl B. Warkentin, Robert E. Ster- 
ling, George E. Hincke, Clarence M. 
Hardenbergh, L. E. Moses, J. B. M. 
Wilcox, Samuel Sosland and Gordon 
B. Wood, Kansas City; Karl E. 
Humphrey, El Reno; A. R. Kinnty, 
Omaha; S. P. Kramer, Topeka; R. 
Ward Magill, Wichita; F. F. Regier, 
McPherson; Thomas F. Hogan, Junc- 
tion City; George Livingston, Min- 
neapolis; Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Lysle, 
Leavenworth; Mr. and Mrs. Roger 
S. Hurd, Wichita. 

John W. Cain, Kansas City, and his 
wife, are motoring to the convention, 
having left Kansas City Monday 
morning. 

A number of other southwestern 
millers who are in the East plan to 
be in Chicago by Wednesday morn- 
ing. Among this group are: Harry 
G. Randall, Kansas City; C. M. Jack- 
man, Wichita; C. C. Kelly, Hutchin- 
son; John Landes, Enid, Okla; P 
H. Baum, Hutchinson; W. H. Boon, 
El Reno. 

H. T. Corson, director of the Na- 
tional Food Bureau, Wichita, who 
will appear on the program, left for 
Chicago Monday evening. 

A number of men in the trade 
from Minneapolis went to Chicago 
early this week for the Federation 
meeting. One large group was in- 
cluded in special Pullmans over the 
Chicago & North Western Line, 
consisting of B. B. Sheffield, presi- 
dent of the -Commander-Larabee 
Corporation; Clark Keator, H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co; V. G. Pickett, 
president of Everett, Aughenbaugh 
& Co; Willis C. Helm, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co; C. P. Walton, 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc; H. F. 
Marsh, International Milling Co; G. 
F. Nicolin, International Milling Co; 
R. W. Goodell, King Midas Mill Co; 
William F. Kelm, H. F. Fleming, 
St. Paul Milling Co; H. J. Pattridge, 
The Northwestern Miller, and sev- 
eral others. Joseph V. Lane, of J. V. 
Lane & Co., Inc., New York, was 
also.in this group. 

Others who went from Minneapo- 
lis included John Pillsbury and How- 
ard Files, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
and Albert Crosby, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co. 
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CHAMBER TO INVESTIGATE 
SELLING BY CHAIN STORES 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Excoriation of 
“pirates of business,” denunciation of un- 
necessary governmental meddling with 
private business affairs and laudation of 
teamwork in business and industry were 
the principal notes sounded at the six- 
teenth annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States here 
last week. 

While declaring confidence in the gen- 
eral integrity and sound ideals of mod- 
ern business, the chamber said that chief 
among current responsibilities “is that of 
purging business of all those who in- 
dulge in commercial and political cor- 
ruption, and through resort to unclean 
or unworthy practices bring business in- 
to disrepute and shock the sensibilities of 
all decent citizens.” The resolutions 
adopted declared that the moral turpi- 
tude of the corrupters of public sery- 
ants is even greater than that of those 
whom they debauch, and asserted that 
“corporate forms do not absolve from 
or alter the moral obligations of indi- 
viduals.” 

At practically all the general and 
group sessions of the convention unnec- 
essary governmental meddling with pri- 
vate affairs was denounced, and the 
chamber officially. reasserted a declara- 
tion made in 1924 that “business should 
render restrictive legislation unnecessary 
through so conducting itself as to de- 
serve and inspire public confidence.” 

At the group meeting of the domestic 
distribution department of the chamber 
there was some acrid discussion of phases 
of the problems arising on account of ex- 
tension of the chain store method of mer- 
chandising. It was decided to set up a 
committee to investigate and report fur- 
ther on the subject. Almost concur- 
rently with the chamber’s discussions, 
there were introduced in Congress two 
sets of resolutions calling for an investi- 
gation of chain stores development. 

“One of the highest and most sacred 
rights of every honest business is the 
right to be let alone,” said William E. 
Humphrey, chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, who stated, also, that 
the “commission has sufficient to do to 
control the crooked, without prosecuting 
the honest.” The substance of Mr. 
Humphrey’s address appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 

oS 


MIXED FEED PLANT BEING 
CONSTRUCTED IN ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The initial construc- 
tion stages are now well under way on 
the mixed feed plant being erected by 
the Always-A-Head Mills, Inc., East St. 
Louis, Ill. The main building, which 
will be 120x56 and 100 feet high, will be 
of re-enforced concrete at the base, with 
the upper part of frame construction, 
and adequate elevator capacity will be 
erected in connection with it. 

When completed the building will. be 
among the most modern of its kind in 
the country. It will have a producing 
capacity of approximately 350 sacks an 
hour on each unit, of which there will be 
several. The plant has been specially 
designed to conform with the desires of 
the owners. Each machine will be op- 
erated, so far as possible, by its own 
motor, each unit being independent of 
the others. Special facilities will be 
available to care for the company’s city 
business, and it has adequate trackage 
for its shipping trade. 

A complete line of mixed feeds will be 
manufactured in the new plant, which 
likely will be in operation early in July. 
Officers of the company are E. C. An- 
drews president, E. C. Andrews, Jr., vice 
president, and E. F. Dunmeyer secretary. 


oo 
WAREHOUSES BURNED 


Franxiin, Pa—Fire destroyed the ° 


warehouses of the Duffee Feed Co. and 
the Leedom Bros. Wholesale Grocery 
Co. here on May 10. The Leedom Bros: 
loss is estimated at $310,000, with par- 
tial insurance, while the Duffee Feed Co. 
loss is $30,000, with some insurance. The 
fire originated in the -feed companys 
warehouse from an undetermined cause 
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IOWA STATE GROUP IN 
SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


Bakers Celebrate Founding of Association 
in Meeting at Des Moines—Newspaper 
Extra Distributed at Banquet 


Des Mornes, Iowa, May 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—Iowa bakers are assembled 
here this week to celebrate the silver 
anniversary of the founding of their state 
association. An elaborate entertainment 

rogram has been prepared. The at- 
tendance promises to be the best in 


ears. 
y May 14, the local committee met at 
luncheon with a group of newspaper men 
to plan the distribution at the annual 
dinner this evening of a special edition 
of the Register-Tribune, which will con- 
tain one or two pages of news items con- 
cerning those in attendance. This special 
issue will be a surprise stunt, and some- 
thing out of the ordinary for bakers’ 
conventions. 

Flour mill representatives from the 
Northwest and the Southwest are present 
in force, together with a fair sprinkling 
of machinery and supply men. 

President Louis Kautz, Muscatine, in 
his opening address called attention to 
the progress made in the 25 years of the 
association’s history, and what had been 
accomplished through co-ordinated com- 
mon sense. He recommended the adop- 
tion of standards for whole wheat and 
graham breads. 

Henry Stude, president of the Ameri- 
ean association, and Governor Hammill, 
of Iowa, made inspirational talks, while 
W. E. Long, Chicago, told bakers the 
only way they could combat chain store 
competition was through elimination of 
the consigned bread practice and the 
consequent return of stales, together 
with the production of a quality loaf. 

Mrs. Max Mayer, Des Moines, told of 
the emancipation of 23,000,000 American 
club women from housework and their 
participation in civic and national af- 
fairs. Miss Jean K. Rich, of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, tied up her talk 
with that of Mrs. Mayer, and showed 
how bakers could gain confidence in 
their products by interesting club women. 

The closing talk on Tuesday forenoon 
was by Thomas Smith, of the American 
Bakers Association, on what the national 
body is doing to build up state associa- 
tions and help the industry in general. 

Rozert T. Beatry. 


oY 


KELLY-CAPPER RESALE 
PRICE BILL APPROVED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The House inter- 
state and foreign commerce committee 
has reported favorably the Kelly-Capper 
resale price bill, which has been pending 
in Congress for several years. It would 
permit manufacturers to fix prices at 
which retailers would have to sell trade- 
marked goods when so required, but 
there could be resort only to civil court 
proceedings, for the recovery of dam- 
ages, when retailers failed to maintain 
fixed prices. Price cutting, when neces- 
sary to liquidate stocks, would be exempt. 

The bill was the subject of long hear- 
ings during the last Congress, and has 
received much attention and been a mat- 
ter of much dispute in trade circles. 
The Supreme Court has held that a 
Wholesaler or manufacturer may refuse 
to sell to any one, even as a measure 
of price maintenance. 

It is unlikely that the resale price bill 
will come up for action in either House 
at this session of Congress. 

oS 
EGYPTIAN FLOUR DEALER IN LONDON 

Lonnpon, Enc.—C. Xydia, of the firm 
of Costi Xydia & Son, Alexandria, Egypt, 
accompanied by H. Zantides, who is as- 
Sociated with him in business, recently 
Spent some weeks in London in the in- 
terests of his firm. He left for Paris 
en route for home. His firm does an 
important business in flour in Egypt, 
and is also largely interested in shipping. 

oo > 


COMPULSORY WHEAT POOLING 
MeELnourne, Vicrorta.—With the ap- 
Pproval and co-operation of the Labor 
government, .a vote of .all wheat growers 
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in Victoria (about 16,000) is being taken 
to decide whether or not the system of 
compulsory pooling shall be adopted in 
this state. The taking of the poll is 
being accompanied by much bitter con- 
troversy. A percentage majority of 55 
will be required to enable the proposal 
to be carried into effect. In that event 
a board chosen by the farmers, and hav- 
ing as a member a representative of the 
government, will be created to manage 
the pool. 


ad 


PLANS MADE FOR CENTRAL 
RETAIL FEED CONVENTION 


Mitwavkee, W1s.—Three speakers for 
the third annual convention of the Cen- 
tral Retail Feed Association, to be held 
in Milwaukee, June 12-13, have been an- 
nounced. They are W. E. Suits, presi- 
dent of the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, who will talk on “The 
Mixed Feed Business—Its Present and 
Future”; G. Bohstedt, professor of ani- 
mal husbandry, and J. G. Halpin, pro- 
fessor of poultry husbandry, University 
of Wisconsin. The Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce will have charge of the en- 
tertainment at the convention, and Mrs. 
John J. Jouno, of Milwaukee, will again 
be chairman of the ladies’ reception and 
entertainment committee. 


oo 


DEATH OF GEORGE HERBST, 
VETERAN MILL EMPLOYEE 


New York, N. Y.—George Herbst, an 
old and valued employee of the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., died May 11 
after a brief illness. He had been with 
this company and its predecessors for 
three quarters of a century. Though he 
had no active duties in recent years, he 
reported at the mill almost daily. In a 
tribute by officers of the mill he is char- 
acterized as “a good soldier, always 
loyal, faithful and conscientious in the 
discharge of his duties.” 

Born April 3, 1844, in Pitt Street, New 
York, Mr. Herbst’s first contact with 
the Hecker organization was through 
the Hecker Collegiate School. In the 
early days of his milling activities, 
George V. Hecker found time for other 
interests, not the least of which was this 
school, operated in connection with All 
Saints’ Chapel and occupying a portion 
of the mill building in Madison Street. 
Mr. Herbst, at the age of nine years, 
started to make himself useful around 
the mill after school hours. Hence it was 
from the year 1853 that his connection 
with the company dated. His only 
break in service to that firm was during 


the Civil War, following which he re- 
turned to his old position. 

Not long ago, shortly before the com- 
pletion of Mr. Herbst’s three quarters 
of a century of service, J. A. Sim, vice 
president of the Standard Milling Co. 
and manager of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., paid him this fine 
tribute: “Needless to say, Mr. Herbst’s 
duties are not onerous. He is free to 
come or go at his own sweet pleasure; 
he has the freedom of the mill and, for 
that matter, of the general offices also, 
and is very popular with all his asso- 
ciates in both mill and office. . 

“Just as he is proud of his connection 
with the Hecker mill, so his employers 
are proud to have George with them, and 
hoping that he may continue in good 
health and active for years to come, as- 
sure him of continuance on the ‘staff, 
whether he reports for duty or elects 
to stay home.” 


oS! 


NEW YORK BAKERS PLAN TO 
CONSIDER SALES PROBLEMS 


The thirty-third annual convention of 
the New York State Association of Man- 
ufacturing Retail Bakers’ will be held at 
the Steuben Club House, 346 Van Duzer 
Street, Stapleton, Staten Island, on May 
21. 


Maximilian Strasser, president, will act 
as chairman. Following registration, the 
Hon. John A. Lynch, president of the 
borough of Richmond, will welcome the 
bakers, and Richard McKnight, secre- 
tary of the. Master Bakers’ Association 
of Richmond Borough, will respond. 

The secretary and treasurer will then 
make their reports, after which commit- 
tees will. be appointed. A question box 
will be a feature. 

In the afternoon the credential, audit- 
ing and legislative committees will re- 
port, this being followed by discussion of 
the matter included in the question box. 
A general public discussion of bakery 
sales promotion will then be taken up, 
E. L. Kunce and Miss M. O’Connell an- 
swering questions. Officers will then be 
elected. 

Members of the convention committee 
have stressed the fact that the main 
topic of this convention will be the pro- 
motion of sales of bakery products. 


oS 


GROCERY CONSOLIDATION 
The Washington Grocery Co.’s_ busi- 
ness, Bellingham, Wash., has been pur- 
chased by the National Grocery Co., 
Seattle. This will mean a consolidation 
and the removal of all stock to 1204 
Railroad Avenue. 





George Herbst, of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York, as he appeared 
shortly before ee, out three quarters of a century of service, a few 
mont’ week 


prior to his death, which occurred last 
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ANTIBLEACHED-FLOUR 
ACTIVITY IN DENMARK 


Home Millers Start Agitation Against Use of 
Chemicals in Imported Commodity— 
Propaganda in the Daily Press 


Lonpon, Ene.—An agitation has been 
started by the millers of Denmark, who 
are using the daily press to stir up the 
public with a view to forcing the authori- 
ties to prohibit the importation of flour 
that has undergone bleaching. This ac- 
tion owes its inception to a new method 
of detecting bleaching in flour, recently 
formulated by a young analytical chem- 
ist named Holger Jorgensen. Mr. Jor- 
gensen made a special research in con- 
nection with bleaching, at the request of 
an institution known as “Bage-og Mel- 
laboratoriet” (Bakery & Flour Labora- 
tory), and was financed from the re- 
search fund of Dansk Gaerings-Industri, 
Ltd. (The Danish Yeast Industry, Ltd.). 
He has given full details of his method 
in a pamphlet, published in Danish and 
English, and prefaces the result of his 
experiments by giving some interesting 
information in regard to the agents com- 
monly employed in the bleaching of 
wheat flour, the attitude of authorities 
in various countries on the question of 
bleaching, and the legislation that some 
have introduced. He also devotes two 
sections to a description of ways and 
means already known of determining 
whether flour is artificially bleached, and 
also of deciding what chemicals have 
been actually used, before elaborating his 
own system. A copy of this pamphlet is 
on file at the office of The Northwestern 
Miller in Minneapolis, for the use of any 
who are interested in the subject. 

As Mr. Jorgensen points out, it is by 
no means a new thing for a chemist to 
be able to detect chemical bleaching in 
wheat flour, but in this case the millers 
of Denmark are using the knowledge 
that has been gained by one of their 
own countrymen as a lever to hurt their 
competitors by trying to oust imported 
flour from their market, thereby creat- 
ing 2 very difficult situation for import- 
ers. The public, reading the prompted 
and precautionary articles in their favor- 
ite newspaper, are alarmed for their 
health and that of their children, and 
clamor for the prohibition of sale and 
import of a commodity which is claimed 
to be so harmful to their wellbeing. So 
far no action has been taken by the au- 
thorities, and there is a possibility of the 
agitation being allowed to die a natural 
death. In any case, the setting up of an 
elaborate system of testing would involve 
the authorities in very considerable ex- 
pense, and this may deter them from 
putting their fingers in the pie. 

The importers have not yet decided on 
any particular action to protect their 
interests and outmaneuver the home mill- 
ers’ attack, but it is understood that they 
are asking their various mills to give 
them a written guaranty that the flours 
being shipped to them are unbleached, 
which would be a strong card in their 
hand, should any move be taken by the 
state to prevent the importation of 
American and Canadian flours. 

A similar newspaper agitation took 
place in England some time ago, and a 
special committee, known as the “De- 
partmental Committee on the Treatment 
of Flour with Chemical Substances,” was 
appointed by the ministry of health to 
look into the matter, but except for 
stating that bleaching with certain speci- 
fied chemicals was not desirable, a fairly 
favorable view was taken of bleaching in 
general, and the controversy has dropped 
into oblivion. Possibly the same fate 
will befall the agitation in Denmark. 
In any case, as many of the American 
and Canadian mills have always shipped 
pure, untreated flour, they are in posi- 
tion to face any test to which their prod- 
ucts may be submitted. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


oo 


B. W. HODGES IN ST. LOUIS 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—B. W. Hodges, of the 
milling department of the Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco, was in St. Louis 
last week, en route to Chicago to attend 
the annual meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Flour prices have declined with wheat 
since a week ago, quotations on patents, 
May 15, being about 40@50c bbl under 
the figures for May 8. Buyers, how- 
ever, continued to hold off generally, 
although mills are selling a few 1,000- 
bbl lots here and there. Total sales last 
week probably represented no more than 
20 per cent of mills’ capacities. 

The belief is expressed that, should 
the market turn upward there would 
be more buying, although the amount of 
this is problematical. Some men in the 
trade say that there will be a good deal 
of flour sold before the new crop. They 
point out that bookings are low at pres- 
ent, and that bakers, brokers and all 
classes of buyers will be coming in for 
supplies, Some reselling is reported. 

Shipping Directions.—Shipping direc- 
tions against old bookings seem to be 
satisfactory, large “ mills being espe- 
cially fortunate in this respect. Buyers 
who contracted stuff at prices lower than 
the present market appear anxious to 
order this out. 

No Export Business.—Most mills re- 
port absolute quietness in the export 
flour market, with very little inquiry 
coming from forei buyers. If any 
business is being done, it is probably 
going mainly to Canadian mills. 

Demand for Clears.—Clears are re- 
ported in good demand at prices that 
are more satisfactory than those of a 
fortnight or three weeks ago. In gen- 
eral, the situation in regard to first 
clears seems to be that mills are doing 
a fair volume of business, not finding it 
necessary to store up any large amount. 
Here and there, however, a slackening 
in demand is noted. 

Second clears are rather tight. Most 
mills are pretty well sold up, and de- 
mand is strong. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb May 15 Year ago 

GOREOM ceccccscecees $8.45 @8.90 $8.10@8.30 
Standard patent ..... 8.20@8.55 7.65@7.90 
Second patent ....... 7.80@8.25 7.40@7.55 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 8.00@8.15 7.10@7.25 
First clear, jute*..... 6.90@7.10 6.00@6.20 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.25@5.10 4.30@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 8.30@8.40 6.90@7.10 
Graham, standard .... 7.15@7.25 6.75@6.85 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLINAS 


The unsettled condition of wheat, 
coupled with the approach of warmer 
weather which usually brings a decline 
in demand for semolinas, has caused 
business to slacken, although some sales 
were made last week. Little choice du- 
rum wheat is coming to market at this 
time. Demand, however, being as re- 
stricted as it is, premiums are holding 
firm. Durum millers report that ship- 
ping directions are coming in satisfac- 
torily on old orders. Prices are lower 
than a week ago. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at 4c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
standard 83%c and No. 8 8%c@8%c. 

In the week ending May 12, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 47,722 
bbls durum products, compared with 
43,735 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 6-12 ....... 460,800 213,795 46 
Previous week .. 460,800 234,776 61 
Year ago ....... 460,800 189,934 41 
Two years ago... 529,200 208,087 39 
Three years ago. 548,700 185,826 34 
Four years ago.. 564,600 205,463 36 
Five years ago... 561,100 219,000 39 


Direct export shipments by Minnea 
lis mills were 2,560 bbls last week, ae 


in the previous week, 500 a year ago, 
and 600 two years ago. 
OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 6-12 ....... 346,500 177,810 61 
Previous week .. 415,200 214,485 62 
Year ago ....... 440,700 211,823 49 
Two years ago... 424,890 223,453 53 
Three years ago. 438,890 206,221 47 
Four years ago.. 426,690 233,653 55 
Five years ago... 364,350 140,792 39 
Flour output and foreign shipments of 


northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output— -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Apr. 14 73 71,450 220,447.217,885 7,201 2,131 
April 21 71 71,050 218,677 218,182 6,918 3,356 
Apr. 28 71 70,150 215,247 220,487 6,171 1,614 
May 5 68 69,200 214,485 199,137 9,174 3,504 
May 12 54 57,750 177,810 167,690 898 1,357 
CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, from Sept. 1, 1927, 
to May 12, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted) : 


o—Output——, -—Exports— 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 


Minneapolis ... 9,597 8,077 46 83 
St. Pawl ....+. 320 413 26 21 
Duluth-Sup. .. 757 650 eee cee 
Outside ....... 8,308 7,779 173 108 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15 were in operation May 15: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and 
Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
E, F and rye mills. 


NOTES 


C. J. Flynn, traffic manager at Louis- 
ville, Ky., for the Washburn Crosby Co., 
is in Minneapolis this week. 

I. C. Matheson has joined the Minne- 
apolis office of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, under M. J. Kroeger, 
manager. 

W. H. Sudduth, vice president of the 
Commander-Larabee Corporation, re- 
turned last week from a business trip to 
Kansas City. 

Norman F. Strate now has the spring 
wheat account of the King Midas Mill 
Co. in Iowa, with headquarters at 3708 
Ingersoll, Des Moines. 

Oscar Miller, Indiana representative 
of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., died suddenly on May 7 at his 
home in Anderson, Ind. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Regan are 
expected to return this week from a 
wedding trip to Bermuda. Mr. Regan is 
treasurer of the Regan Bros. Co., baker. 

George A. Aylsworth, manager of the 
Great Western Elevator Co., Kansas 
City, was in Minneapolis for a couple 
of days last week, and called at this 
office. 

F. R. Warner, who has been represent- 
ing the King Midas Mill Co. in northern 
Illinois, has been transferred to Min- 
neapolis, where he will call upon the bak- 
ery trade. 

Walter Coleman, department manager, 
and George S. Titus, of the sales de- 
partment, of .the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., visited the company’s St. Louis of- 
fice last week. 

A. Pietsch, father of C. H. A. Pietsch, 
secretary of the Springfield (Minn.) Mill- 
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ing Co., Inc., died, May 9, in a hospital 
at Mankato, Minn., aged 69. He was 
buried at St. Peter. 


T. A. Swiggum has resigned as sales 
manager for the State Mill & Elevator, 
Grand Forks, N. D. O. L. Spencer, gen- 
eral manager, said that no successor 
would be appointed at this time. 

Joseph V. Lane, president and man- 
ager of J. V. Lane & Co., Inc., New 
York, was in Minneapolis early this 
week, going from here to the Millers’ 
National Federation meeting in Chicago. 

C. A. Weaver, of the Weaver Co., and 
Warren M. Trimble, Philip Pratt, John 
Eigel and James McCabe, all of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., made a brief fish- 
ing trip to northern Minnesota early this 
week. 

Stewart P. Elliott, general sales man- 
ager for the Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco, was in Minneapolis early this 
week en route to the Millers’ National 
Federation meeting in Chicago, May 
1618. 


C. C. Bovey, a director of the Wash- 


urn Crosby Co., and Mrs. Bove Ee 


alled to Great Falls, Mont., last 
following an accident in which their son, 
Charles Bovey, was struck by an auto- 
mobile. The young man is now out of 
danger. 


Esmond Avery, Detroit, Mich., son of 
Dr. and Mrs. J. Fowler Avery, Minne- 
apolis, last week was named sole bene- 
ficiary of the estate of the late J. Wood- 
bridge Avery, a director of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., who died suddenly 
on May 5 while engaged in a golf game. 

The Advertising Club of Minneapolis 
last week elected the following officers: 
Eugene Glasgow, Northwestern National 
Bank, president; Thomas A. Griffin, 
The Northwestern Miller, first vice presi- 
dent; Floyd Hooper, Gile Letter Serv- 
ice, Inc., second vice president; Truman 
G. Brooke, advertising, secretary-treas- 
urer, 

oo > 


MONTANA 


There is practically no change in flour 
from last week, due to the steady de- 
cline in wheat. Flour buyers are very 
wary. While reports as to stocks in 
buyers’ hands are conflicting, a further 
decline in wheat would probably bring 
in some new business. It is seldom that 
a flour buyer will concede that he has 
overstayed the market, until he is forced 
to buy. Mill quotations on May 12, cot- 
ton 98’s: first patent, $8 bbl; standard 
patent, $7.80; first clear, $7.50. 


NOTES 


S. B. Fairbank, president of the Judith 
Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., is visiting 
in the East. 

The Stevensville (Mont.) Flour Mill 
Co., owned by H. H. Duncan, will move 
its plant to a new site. The mill has a 
capacity of 50 bbls. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The sharp and wide price fluctuations 
in wheat futures last week found their 
reflection in an unsettled flour market. 
This kept buyers out of the market. 
There was little or no evidence of bakers 
taking on new supplies. Mills reduced 
their asking price on patent 50c bbl, due 
to closing weakness in wheat. Clear is 
scarce and firm at former quotations. 

There were very few sales of durum 
reported by the mill. However, it still 
has old contracts on which it is working. 

Quotations, May 12, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1928 1927 
First patent ......... $7.85@8.20 $7.55 @7.80 
Second patent ........ 7.36@7.65 7.30@7.55 
First clear, jute...... 6.756@7.15 6.40@6.65 
Second clear, jute.... 5.95@6.20 5.45@5.70 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Se DED. 6.00stnccnnt bettas 13,280 36 
Previous week eee 53 
Te GR cccescccse at ‘ 43 
DBwOS FORTS GOS. occ cccccece 17,815 48 





H. G. Dickey, Minneapolis, of the 
Peavey interests, visited Duluth last 
week. 


Walter Foster, of the Atwood-Larson 
Co., and J. E. Skinner, of the American 
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ANADIAN wheat has been 

moved through the Twin Cities 
for export for the first time since 
the inauguration of barge line serv. 
ice. Shipments from Winnipeg 
were received by rail last week for 
shipment by water to New Or- 
leans and thence to foreign ports, 
Colonel George C. Lambert, a di- 
rector of the Upper Mississippi | 
Barge Line Corporation, announced. | 




















Linseed Co., were Minneapolis visitors 
to the Duluth exchange on May 12. 

P. B. Getchell, Minneapolis, president 
of the Getchell-Tanton Co., grain, was 
in Duluth on May 10. 


A number of officials and representa- 
tives of the Monarch Elevator Co. were 
in Duluth, May 10, including F. T. Hef- 
felfinger, Minneapolis, president, W. L. 

mith, Minneapolis, vice president and 

meral manager, R. H. Bosworth, of 
illmar, M. E. Bosworth, of Moorhead, 

. E. Thorstenson, of Jamestown, N. D., 
and L. J. Carlin, of Grand Forks, N. 
D., all superintendents. 

F. G. Cartson. 
oS 


DEATH OF MRS. HAROLD WARD 
IN MINNEAPOLIS LAST WEEK 


Minneapous, Minn.—Mrs. Harold R. 
Ward, wife of the secretary and general 
sales manager for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., a daughter of A. C. Loring, 
president of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., died on May 10 at the age of 39. 
Funeral services were conducted on May 
12, burial being at Lakewood Cemetery. 
Mrs. Ward is survived by her husband 
and her father; a son, Harold R. Ward, 
Jr; two daughters, Frances Louise and 
Adelaide; and a sister, Mrs. Stanley 
Partridge,—all of Minneapolis. She was 
vice president of the Northwestern Hos- 
pital, and a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Stevens Avenue Home. 
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Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 
Minneapolis flour output by months and 
crop years, in barrels: 
1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Sept. 1,190,531 1,216,076 1,356,706 1,057,606 
Oct.. 1,269,200 1,265,346 1,530,562 1,078,124 


Nov.. 1,103,869 918,282 1,086,086 951,765 
Dec.. 1,135,221 943,941 1,040,831 836,285 
Jan.. 1,110,726 817,038 1,087,837 980,020 
Feb.. 1,079,215 776,112 851,476 932,693 
Mch. 1,221,780 912,578 1,042,682 761,604 
April 1,076,945 859,687 787,631 700,994 

BY. = cvecee 808,693 866,200 709,476 
JUNC, = sees 785,336 923,519 863,341 
TAY. = saceee 922,910 938,068 1,078,862 
AUB. —cccces 958,876 952,200 1,018,382 





Yr.*9,187,487 11,184,875 12,463,798 10,969,152 


Minneapolis direct foreign shipments, by 
months and crop years, in barrels: 


1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
. 11,0 24 22,647 








September .. 3,529 10 6,6 
October ...... 9,676 11,190 10,070 49,419 
November .... 65,181 17,940 6,161 25,647 
December .... 3,710 9,964 9,863 36,158 
January ..... 3,875 6,868 6,803 16,821 
February .... 3,499 5,876 7,565 25,037 
PERRO ccccccs 4,460 11,042 10,185 23,253 
Agetl ... 9,336 8,482 7,436, 9,264 
May .. este 8,425 4,483 12,062 
June. eons 6,445 8,307 6,336 
July 6,007 11,005 12,555 
August ...... $3,265 12,433 9,012 
WES vccccess *43,266 101,455 99,935 248,211 


*Eight months. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
May 11, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogilvies ........ 1,089 8 143 7 
G. T 4,552 70 152 133 








Be WS ot nccies 
Can. Gov't ..... 2,035 40 137 = 702 
Sask. Pool 

Bes © cocvcces 4,674 49 114 234 

ore 5,755 79 146 98 
Private elevators. 34,168 875 1,845 442 

EE “ecccasse 62,2738 1,182 2,536 1,609 
Year ago ....... 25,562 2,886 2,260 2,502 
Receipts ........ 2,263 6561 377 25 
Lake shipments.. 8,756 1,244 1,027 489 
Rail shipments... 107 37 4 see 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
‘No. l northern... 79 Durum ........ 371 
No. 2 northern.. 703 Kota .........-- 18 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor 24 White spring... 7! 
No. 3 northern..7,059 Winter .......- 
i LEP 420 Others ......-- 7,656 
Se PT Private ......- 34,168 
BD wersend wes 270 
PORE, .cvaceseves 63 Total ....-.- 52,273 
Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Ne, 3 C. W..... 16 Others ........- 121 
No. 3 Cc. W. 86 Private ......-- 875 
COO ccccavece 7 
UME Bicdesace 18 Total .......- 1,182 
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KANSAS CITY 


Mills in Kansas City report light 
sales, for the most part of mixed car, 
single and two and three car lot sizes. 
Interior mills did about the same volume 
of business. Kansas City sales last week 
probably averaged less than 25 per cent 
of capacity. An occasional mill sold up 
to half capacity, but this was excep- 
tional. 

Buyers Market Wary.—The most gen- 
erally accepted explanation for quietness 
of business is the market wariness of 
buyers. All classes seem to believe that 
wheat prices are being manipulated, and 
in cases where stocks are sufficient for 
some time, are waiting until they become 
more stable. Those without large stocks 
are buying cautiously and in small quan- 
tities. 

Export——Nowhere more than in ex- 
port do buyers show distrust of present 
market conditions. Sales have dwindled 
to an extremely small volume, and Eu- 
rope seems to be out of the market alto- 
gether. It is understood that transat- 
lantic buyers are booking small orders 
with Canadian mills, but the Southwest 
is doing virtually nothing. The West 
Indies are buying a few scattered lots. 
Clears are in better demand than for 
some time. Quotations, May 12, basis 
bulk, Kansas City: export straight, $6.35 
@6.85 bbl; first clear, $5.50@6.10; sec- 
ond clear, $4.50@5.10. 

Shipping Directions.—Directions con- 
tinued fair. A few of the smaller mills 
are able to approximate full schedules 
and one is maintaining a seven-day run, 
but others, notably the larger ones, are 
having trouble operating at half ca- 
pacity. Kansas City production last 
week was 68 per cent of capacity, an 
increase of 3 per cent over the previous 
week, 

Prices—Prices did not take the full 
decline of wheat, because of further 
weaknesses in millfeed quotations. How- 
ever, they are 30@35c lower than the 
previous week, Quotations, May 12, basis 
cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas 
City: short patent, $7.95@8.65 bbl; 95 
per cent, $7.45@8.15; straight, $7.35@ 
1,85; first clear, $5.75@6.35 ; second clear, 
$4.75@5.35. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 63 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory. 


63 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls _ tivity 
May 6-12 ....... 315,360 196,419 62 
Previous week .. 315,360 198,360 63 
Te deo °....... 323,760 191,026 59 
Two years ago... 330,960 160,058 48 
Five-year average ..........+-+++:: 59 
MONS BVOURRO > oon 5 és occ d so swe 51 
KANSAS CITY 
May 6-12 ....... 197,700 134,897 68 
Previous week .. 197,700 129,476 65 
Year ago ....... 175,500 126,872 72 
Two years ago... 151,500 84,344 55 
Five-year average ...........+0000- 65 
Ten-year average .........0-se0005 64 
WICHITA 
yey i ee 62,400 32,458 52 
evious week .. 62,400 26,315 42 
yeas 62,400 25,811 41 
Two years ago... 62,400 28,594 45 
ST. JOSEPH 
Fe ae 47,400 47,835 101 
Previous week .. 47,400 26,374 56 
2 ee 47,400 $2,741 69 
Two years ago... 47,400 28,161 59 
SALINA 
May 6-12 ....... 46,800 40,399 86 
Previous week .. 46,800 39,807 85 
Year ago ....... 37,800 28,135 17 
Two years ago... 35,400 25,764 72 





ATCHISON 
Maw GBD acces 30,900 24,419 82 
Previous week .. 30,900 25,703 83 
POS? GHG occ dece 29,700 24,545 82 
Two years ago... 29,400 18,433 62 
OMAHA 
May 6-12 ....... 27,300 24,888 91 
Previous week .. 27,300 24,767 91 
WOOP OBO seccscs 27,300 22,430 82 
Two years ago... 27,300 23,274 85 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BO GES bc cu snsevacecwaneeeseces case é 39 
PrevioUS WOOK ..ccccccccsccccssescccee 36 
YVOMP ABO .cccccccccccccesvecsvcseseces 33 


Of the mills reporting, 8 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 7 quiet, 11 slow and 
18 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
14,130 bbls last week, 8,179 in the pre- 
vious week, 30,223 a year ago, and 17,473 
two years ago. 


WELCOME L. E. MOSES 


L. E. Moses, recently appointed ex- 
ecutive president of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, arrived in Kansas City 
on May 10, and has been holding infor- 
mal “open house” at the office of the 
secretary. On Tuesday of this week he 
met with the directors in special meet- 
ing, and left that night for Chicago to 
attend the convention of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. 


NOTES 


The elevator tanks of the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. are being re- 
paired and relined, 


George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., has returned 
from a visit to his home at Pinckneyville, 
Ill. 

K. J. Bartsch, export manager of the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., has 
returned from a three weeks’ vacation 
in Mexico. 


L. N. Perrin, of the wheat department 
of the Chicago office of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., visited the Kansas City 
Board of Trade last week. 

E. Frederickson, of the J. P. Parks 
company, Kansas City, is in Chicago 
temporarily assisting George S. Chesbro, 
manager of the Chicago office. 

M. A. Hostrup, manager of the Moni- 
tor Mills, Scribner, Neb., who was here 
last week, reported a large acreage of 
corn being planted in his territory. 

Alfred E. Yardley, of the Arcady 
Farm Mills, is applying for membership 
on the Kansas City Board of Trade on 
transfer from Frank L. Carey, of the 
Nye & Jenks Grain Co., Omaha. 


The New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, reports: “Wheat crop is 
progressing very satisfactorily in this 
territory. It has plenty of moisture, and 
color and stands are good in most fields.” 


J. V. Lane, of J. V. Lane & Co., Inc., 
New York, spent several days in the 
Southwest last week, and afterward vis- 
ited in the Northwest before going to 
Chicago for the meeting of the Millers’ 
National Federation. 

The Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co., Kansas City, has been awarded the 
contract for the construction of 450,000 


bus additional capacity to the elevator - 


of the Willis Norton Co., Topeka. Work 
will be started immediately. 


T. R. Botts, manager of the Reynier 
Van Evera Co. since the death of Mr. 
Van Evera several weeks ago, plans to 
return to Kansas City on June 1. At 
present he is in Los Angeles helping R. 
C. Meade take over the business of the 
Los Angeles branch office. 


John C. Koster, district sales manager 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Co., re- 


turned last Saturday from a fortnight’s 
visit in Texas. He attended both the 
conference of the National Forei 
Trade Council and the convention of the 
Texas Bakers’ Association while there. 


T. J. Bush, sales manager for the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., stopped in Kan- 
sas City last Friday on his way home 
from the Texas Bakers’ Association con- 
vention at Laredo. He reports that the 
convention was a success, both in Texas 
and old Mexico, a part of the time being 
spent across the border. 


W. Baxter Sparks, for several years 
connected with the Brooklyn plant of 
the Percy Kent Bag Co., Inc., arrived in 
Kansas City last week to become assist- 
ant manager of the Kent factory now 
building here. Mr. Sparks, who was ac- 
companied by his wife and plans to make 
this his permanent home, is a son of W. 
L. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


W. J. Grover, sales manager for the 
Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, attended the convention of 
the Southern Bakers’ Association dt At- 
lanta. J. B. Geis, manager of the grain 
department of the Kansas company, left 
last week for a tour of inspection of the 
company’s country elevators. He was 
accompanied on the trip by I. A. Erlen- 
baugh, of the sales department. 


William T. Voils, president of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
who was here briefly last week, is great- 
ly pleased over the crop prospect and 
milling outlook in the Southwest. He 
Says growing wheat in southern and cen- 
tral Kansas is about as good as possible, 
and nothing short of a catastrophe can 
spoil the present promise. Mr. Voils will 
go to Chicago this week and join Mrs. 
Voils, who has been spending several 
weeks there. 

The “California rate case,” part of the 
general grain rate investigation, will be 
opened at Seattle on May 22. E. H. 
Hogueland, commerce counsel of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, is pre- 
paring testimony for the hearing which 
probably will occur the latter part 
of June. Efforts of the Southwest will 
center on an attempt to remove the 
present seven cent difference between 
wheat and flour rates to California. 
After the Seattle hearing is finished, tes- 
timony will be taken at Portland, and 
either San Francisco or Los Angeles. 
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HUTCHINSON 


Inquiry for flour in central Kansas is 
much better, and in some quarters book- 
ings are larger than for several weeks, 
most of them for prompt to 30-day ship- 
ment. Specifications are fair to good. 
Some export inquiry has developed, but 
it has not been productive of business. 
Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City: short patent, $8.15@8.90 bbl; 
straight, $7.75@8.40; first clear, $6.65@ 
6.70. 


NOTES 


The Attica Mills will install a new 
Diesel engine. 


The Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., Mc- 
Pherson, Kansas, has enlarged and re- 
decorated its offices. 


R. P. Stone, Hutchinson manager of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., underwent 
a minor operation last week. 


J. E. Compton, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Hunter Milling Co., Welling- 
ton, is visiting the southern markets. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, is calling on the trade in the cen- 
tral states, and plans to attend the Chi- 
cago convention next Wednesday. 

oo > 
SALINA 


Mills report an extremely light flour 
business. Shipping directions are fairly 
good. Arrivals of wheat are light, and 
mills are buying most of the choice pro- 
tein samples at high premiums. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, May 10, in cot- 
ton 98’s: short patent, $8.50@8.80 bbl; 
95 per cent, $8.30@8.50; straight, $8.10 
@8.25. 


F. M. Fink, chief inspector for the 
Kansas state grain inspection depart- 
ment, and Thomas Anderson, assistant, 
visited Salina last week on their way to 
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Dodge City, where they will attend the 
convention of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association. A number of Salina mill- 
ers plan to be present. 


oS 


WICHITA 


Flour prices were unstable last week, 
and buyers lacked confidence in the mar- 
ket. A few sales to large bakers who 
were badly in need of new stocks con- 
stituted the bulk of the week’s business. 
Specifications are coming in freely. Quo- 
tations, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City, 


May 11: short patent, $8.80 bbl; 
straight, $8.30; clear grade, $7.30. 
NOTES 


John Novak, export manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., is taking a vacation. 


John J. Vizcarra, Latin American rep- 
resentative of the Red Star Milling Co., 
is visiting the home office. 

J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., has been elected a di- 
rector of the local Board of Trade. 


Fred F. Burns, manager of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., left last Sat- 
urday for an extended business trip in 
the East. 


R. Ward Magill, sales manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., attended a meeting 
of the directors of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League at Kansas City, going 
thence to Chicago. 

A. B. Anderson, sales manager for the 
Red Star Milling Co., and T. J. Bush, 
sales manager for the Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., attended the convention of 
the Texas Bakers’ Association at Laredo. 


C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., was in Washington last 
week, attending a meeting of the Ship- 
ping Board. Following this, he left for 
New York City, where he will visit until 
the Millers’ National Federation con- 
venes at Chicago. 


oo 
OKLAHOMA 


Flour sales are quiet, as they have 
been for several weeks. Domestic buy- 
ers are coming into the market only 
when necessary, and exporters are out 
almost entirely. Specifications are no- 
ticeably improved. Quotations, May 10: 
hard wheat short patent, $8.70 bbl; soft 
wheat, short patent, $8.90; standard pat- 
ent, $8.30. 

NOTES 


The Lone Star Bag & Bagging Co., 
Houston, Texas, with $200,000 capital, 
has been incorporated by M. M. Feld, 
A. D. Schwartz and Samuel Joachim. 


J. Perry Burrus, of Dallas, head of 
several Texas and Oklahoma milling 
companies, has been re-elected director 
of the Chamber- of Commerce of the 
United States. 


Karl E. Humphrey, president of the 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
and president of the State Chamber of 
Commerce, is helping to direct prepara- 
tions for the state’s’ first air tour, May 
14-18, 

oo 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Flour demand is extremely limited, 
and it was not until the price setback 
last week that any appreciable business 
was consummated. Bookings run from 
25 to 50 per cent of mill capacity. Con- 
tracts are being well cleaned up. Ex- 
port business is very quiet. 


NOTES 


E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., will attend the 
Chicago meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation this week. 

Arthur S. Cain, vice president and 
sales manager of the Cain Bros. Milling 
Co., is spending a few days in Ohio 
after attending the Southern Bakers’ As- 
sociation convention at Atlanta. He is 
expected home this week. 

oS 


NEBRASKA 


Flour buyers were in the market last 
week for enough to supply their imme- 
diate requirements only. There was no 
speculative buying. Movement of wheat 
to Omaha was small. Mills continued to 
take all the good protein samples of- 
fered, at unchanged premiums. 
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TOLEDO 


Last week was rather an exciting one 
in the wheat market, consequent upon 
the issuance of the government report, 
May 9, which induced extensive liquida- 
tion, overtaking stop loss orders and re- 
cording a decline of 6c in the price of 
wheat in one day. It appeared that the 
price structure was on none too secure 
a foundation. The previous advance had 
been too rapid and substantial, confi- 
dence received a severe jolt, and stabili- 
zation at lower levels looked inevitable. 

Wheat prices in Chicago had risen 
nearly 25c for the futures since April 4, 
434%,c for May and 45%4c for July from 
the low points of the crop. From the 
high of April 30 to the close, May 10, 
there was a decline of 18¢c in May and 
16c in July. Naturally, this has like- 
wise been accompanied by corresponding 
declines in the price of No. 2 red wheat 
at Toledo and elsewhere, and has re- 
sulted in some loosening of wheat stocks. 
The bid at Toledo, May 11, Toledo rate 
points, was $1.92%4, 39¢ over July, or 
39%,c over May, but the basis of bid- 
ding was switched from May to July last 
week. The high bid at Toledo was $2.20 
for No. 2 red on April 30, which was 
55c over May. At the same time wheat 
in store at Toledo was held as high as 
$2.28. 

Millers in this section never did have 
much faith in the spectacular advance in 
premiums on No. 2 red, regarding them 
as altogether too rapid and insubstantial, 
because they represented no volume of 
trading and were not generally accepted 
by the buying trades. Even now, it is 
open to question whether buyers of soft 
wheat flour will accept it at a price pred- 
icated on a premium of 40c over Chica- 
go futures, equivalent to $1.80 bbl. 
Heretofore, it has been found possible to 
sell flour only by not reflecting the full 
price of wheat, and its replacement 
value, in flour quotations. 

It now looks, with such a short crop 
of soft wheat, as if substitution or 
blending of other wheats would be in- 
evitable, and as if the miller who has 
maintained the integrity of his soft wheat 
flour was to be denied the proper reward 
for his virtue. Fortunately, the outlook 
in the Pacific states is very promising, 
and no doubt considerable wheat from 
there will find its way into this section. 

As in 1912, the year of the last crop 
failure, the flour buyer will have to get 
along with a little different quality than 
he has been accustomed to use, and will 
have to depend upon the skill of the mill- 
er, and his integrity, to give him the best 
flour possible under the circumstances. 
The price of the flour will be an index 
of its character, because soft wheat will 
be at a premium. 

As this is written, government figures 
of the crop for all the soft winter wheat 
states are not available, so it is not pos- 
sible to supplement the previous private 
estimates which have been printed re- 
cently in this department by the more 
official ones of the Department of Agri- 
culture. However, such figures as have 
been made available are presented on this 
page. The total indicated crop for 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan is 58,676,000 bus, compared 
with 126,878,000 last year, and 59,000,000 
in 1912; for Missouri 15,486,000, com- 
pared with 15,580,000 last year, and 24,- 
000,000 in 1912. 

This situation has upset the soft wheat 
milling business, has reduced new sales 
of flour to the minimum, and still fur- 
ther curtailed the operation of mills. No 
relief is in sight for the balance of the 
crop, although a moderate amount of 
flour will have to be taken by buyers to 
meet consumptive requirements. There 


certainly is no warranty for the talk of 
$2 wheat at this time, inasmuch as the 
prospect in the Southwest is excellent, 
a full acreage has been put in in the 
Northwest, and Canada is estimated for 
a 5 to 10 per cent increase in acreage. 

Nominal quotations have declined ma- 
terially from the high point on flour. 
Soft winter wheat flour was quoted, May 
11, at $8.50@8.75 bbl and local springs 
at $8.50, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


* CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 6-12 ....... 137,700 81,160 60 
Previous week .. 148,680 58,927 40 
YOO? GOO .cccecs 59,100 31,756 43 
Two years ago... 68,760 30,637 44 
Three years ago. 112,110 43,618 39 


The following table gives the indicat- 
ed crop in leading soft winter wheat 
states, according to the government re- 
port, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


CENTRAL STATES 














1928 1927 1912 

Pennsylvania ... 18,148 20,165 22,000 

GED cvcccescecs 8,870 28,980 10,000 

eee 7,938 27,621 10,000 

BERERGER: ccccccces 10,741 30,956 10,000 

Michigan ....... 12,979 19,156 7,000 

58,676 126,878 59,000 

BMinmeuri .cccces 16,486 15,580 24,000 

Totals ..ccccse 74,162 142,458 83,000 
WESTERN STATES 

1928 1927 

COMICCOED ccc cccvcscvecs 15,107 13,642 

Colorado ... 12,764 16,003 

De Gavas 10,146 12,274 

Oregon oes 17,925 23,400 

Washington ..........6.+ 34,200 33,684 

| POET PE eT Tere 90,142 99,003 


CINCINNATI FLOUR CLUB 


The Cincinnati Flour Club held a meet- 
ing at the Elks Club, May 11, attended 
by 18 members. Theodore Felss, Sr., 
will celebrate his fiftieth year in busi- 
ness by a dinner at the Hotel Gibson, 
and members of this club have been in- 
vited and will attend in a body. Seven- 
ty-five guests have also been invited to 
help celebfate the occasion on May 12. 


* #* 


C. S. Heiston, superintendent Gwinn 
Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, was re- 
cently married to Miss Alice Laugh- 
ridge at Columbus. The bride is an 
active member of the Women’s Music 
Club, Grand Opera Club, and corre- 
sponding secretary of the Saturday 
Music Club. Mr. and Mrs. Heiston will 
tour California and Alaska, and will be 
home after July 1, at 1805 Franklin 
Avenue, Columbus. 


<< 


EVANSVILLE 


With but a slight drop in the local price 
of wheat, little change is noted in the 
milling activities, business being good 
and on a par with the output of a week 
ago. Quotations, May 12, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft win- 
ter wheat best patent $10.25 bbl, first 
patent $9.25, straights, $8.75; Kansas 
hard, $8.50; first clears, in jutes, $7.50, 
second clears, $7. 

NOTES 

Austin Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., and Mrs. Igleheart, have returned 
from an extended visit at Hot Springs, 
Va. 

R. H. Missman, manager of the Sun- 
nyside Mills Co., was elected precinct 
committeeman in the primary election 
of May 8. 

John L., Edgar A. and Austin S. Igle- 
heart, and Otto Knauss, of Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., spent a few days last week 


in French Lick, conferring with com- 
pany jobbers. 


Mrs. Edgar Igleheart has been named 
campaign chairman for the fund drive 
for the Health Center and Public Health 
Nursing Association to be held Oct. 
22-28. 

Wayne Price, who had been oversee- 
ing the plants of Igleheart Bros., Inc., in 
the absence of Verne Stills, district man- 
ager, resumed his former position with 
the Poseyville plant upon the return of 
Mr. Stills. 


The 1927 corn crop of Diamond 
Island, approximately 35,000 bus, has 
been purchased by the Mount Vernon 
Milling Co, from Stacer & Bowers. The 
corn is of fine quality. It will be trans- 
ported to the mill by gasoline craft. 


Request for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver for the Standard Tea Co. was in- 
cluded in a suit for the recovery of a 
debt filed in superior court here by 
the Igleheart Bros., the creditors con- 
tending the tea company was in danger 
of insolvency. 


A picture of Miss Marie Jennings, 
daughter of John K. Jennings, presi- 
dent of the Diamond Mills Feed Co., 
sent recently to the National Photog- 
raphers’ Association convention at Louis- 
ville, was given a certificate of merit and 
chosen for the traveling exhibit. She 
will graduate from the Reitz Memorial 
high school in June. 


o> 
INDIANAPOLIS 


During the past two or three weeks 
millers have been buying flour in larger 
quantities for blending purposes. Mill 
sales to jobbers and the consuming inter- 
ests are spotted. The price situation is 
apparently holding off buyers. It seems 
that many consumers are not sold on the 
idea of high wheat next fall, even though 
Indiana’s crop will be very poor. Such 
buying as is being done is on a current 
basis for immediate shipment. Some new 
orders have been reported in the soft 
wheat flour field, but individual ones are 
small. Local millers are of the belief 
that stocks are very low, and that as 
long as prices are at the present levels 
these will be replenished only to meet 
actual needs. Shipping instructions are 
in fair volume, however, and most of the 
local mills are operating at a good rate. 

In the hard wheat flour field, sales also 
are widely scattered, and though some 
fair-sized orders have been reported, the 
business is from widely separated points. 
Considerable reselling is noted, and this 
is having its effect on new business. Ac- 
tive shipping directions would indicate 
that few old crop orders will be carried 
over into the new crop year. 

The export situation is much the same 
as the domestic. Price levels are caus- 
ing buyers to withhold orders. Some in- 
quiries are being received, however, and 
a few small sales are being made to 
Latin America. 

Quotations, Indianapolis, May 12, 140- 
Ib jutes: soft winter short patent $8.50 
@9 bbl, straight $7.75@8.25, first clear 
$6.75@7.25; hard winter short patent 
$7.75@8.25, straight $7@7.50, first clear 
$6@6.50; spring first patent $8@8.50, 
standard patent $7.50@8, first clear $6.25 
@6.75. 

NOTES 

Charles Fleischmann, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., Chicago, was in South Bend, 
Ind., recently to look after the com- 





COLUMBUS, GA., CLAIMS IT 
HAD LARGEST MILL 


N connection with the centennial 

celebration held recently at Co- 
lumbus, Ga., it has been brought out 
that one of the first large flour plants 
established in the South was that of 
Winter’s Merchant Mill, which start- 
ed business at Columbus, Ga., in 
1849, manufacturing soft wheat flour. 
The mill was eight stories in height 
and cost about $30,000, which at that 
time was an exceptionally large in- 
vestment. Not only was the mill 
one of the pioneers in the Southeast, 
but it is claimed that it was also one 
of the largest flour mills in the coun- 
try for some time. 
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pany’s interests. It recently opened an 
agency at 916 East Wayne Street. 

The Elkhorn Mills, Boonville, are new 
members of the Indiana Millers’ Asso. 
ciation. 


Mr. Egloff, of the Egloff Milling Co., 
Vincennes, was a recent visitor on the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade. 


William W. Suckow, of Franklin, 
president of the Suckow Milling Co., has 
been elected grand commander of the 
Knights Templar of Indiana. 


The will of the late Paul Kuhn, wealthy 
grain and mill man of Terre Haute, Ind., 
was filed for probate recently, leaving 
his entire estate to the widow. 


Charles B. Riley, secretary of the In- 
diana Millers’ Association, has returned 
from Gary, Ind., where he consulted with 
millers in that locality with reference to 
the entertainment and program features 
of the annual convention to be held there 
June 28-29. 


The local branch of the Bartlett-Fra- 
zier Co., Chicago grain broker, which 
has been located at 116 West Washing- 
ton Street, has been taken over by Rob- 
erts & Hall, Cincinnati. New offices are 
being opened on the second floor of the 
Board of Trade Building. The local 
branch is under the joint managership 
of Kenneth L. Ogle and Bernard W. 
Kirshbaum. 

oo 


NASHVILLE 


Flour trade in the Southeast was with- 
out particular feature last week. Sales 
were smaller than in the previous week, 
while shipments were about the same. 
Specifications on old contracts continued 
fairly active. Stocks in the hands of 
consumers at Nashville continued liberal, 
and materially larger than a year ago. 

Business at southeastern mills last 
week was materially smaller than for the 
corresponding time last year. However, 
general conditions are satisfactory to the 
mills. Abnormal conditions in the wheat 
market and high flour prices have con- 
trolled the policy of buyers in a great 
measure. This has probably been healthy 
for both mills and buyers. It is ex- 
pected that buying will continue in mod- 
erate volume throughout this month, and 
probably also in June. 

Soft winter wheat flour prices dis- 
played no material change last week. 
Quotations, May 12: best soft winter 
wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $10.75@11.40 bbl; 
standard patent, $9.50@9.75; straights, 
$9.25@9.50; first clears, $7.50@8. 

Fair-sized sales of Minnesota and hard 
winter flours were reported by rehan- 
dlers last week. Purchases are chiefly in 
moderate quantities for current demand. 
Prices remain about steady. Quotations, 
May 12: spring wheat first patent, 100- 
lb bags, delivered at Nashville, $8.75@ 
9.25; standard patent, 25@50c lower; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $8.25@ 
8.75; straight patent, 50@60c lower. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 6-18 ..cccsce 134,220 80,466 59.9 
Previous week .. 131,820 85,408 64.7 
Veer Q80 ....6:. 141,600 88,717 62.6 
Two years ago... 163,620 82,308 50.3 
Three years ago. 143,520 77,152 53.7 


NOTES 

Samuel M. Fleming, aged 67, for over 
20 years a prominent grain dealer at 
Franklin, Tenn., and operator of an ele- 
vator there, died last week. He was 
owner of S. M. Fleming & Co. 

Work is getting under way on the new 
concrete elevator being erected by the 
Gillette Grain Co. in West Nashville. 
The new plant will have a capacity of 
250,000 bus, and will give the company 
a total storage of 600,000 bus. 


oo DS 


NORFOLK 


The downward turn in the market late 
last week reduced prices materially, and 
business was reported fairly active. 
Quotations, May 11: northwestern spring 
patents $8.85@9.25 bbl, second patents 
$8.40@8.60; Kansas top patents $8.70@ 
8.85, second patents $8.55@8.60; top win- 
ters $8.40@8.65, second patents $8.20@ 
8.35; Virginia and Maryland straights, 
$8.20@8.30. 
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ST. LOUIS 


A majority of the St. Louis mills re- 

rted better sales last week, particu- 
larly toward the close, when buyers evi- 
dently reached the conclusion that the 
decline in wheat had reached a suffi- 
ciently low point. Such poeta | was 
scattered, however, and generally for 
limited amounts. Quotations dropped 
materially during the week. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Some jobbers 
were in the market for supplies last 
week, although the premiums prevailing 
for cash wheat prevented any material 
reduction in prices by the mills. It is 
believed by several local millers that a 
fair amount of soft wheat flour will be 
in demand before the movement of the 
new crop gets under way, but the ex- 
tent of this business will be largely in- 
fluenced by existing prices. 

Hard Wheat Flour—A_ slight im- 
provement in hard winter wheat flour 
was evident last week, particularly 
toward the close, when prices had de- 
clined from the high points. Some mill- 
ers expressed the opinion that there is 
still quite a volume of flour to be bought 
by bakers on the present crop, and that 
if prices show any indication of being 
stabilized there will be a marked im- 
provement in business. Shipping direc- 
tions have been coming in satisfactorily, 
and old bookings are well in hand. 

Ezports—No new developments oc- 
curred in the gxport market last week. 
Some soft wheat straights were sold to 
South American markets last week, and 
there has been a fairly steady, although 
limited, flow of this business for the 
greater part of the crop year. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, May 12: soft winter short 
patent $7.75@8.25 bbl, straight $7@7.75, 
first clear $6.75@7.25; hard winter short 
patent $7.50@8, straight $7@7.50, first 
clear $5.75@6.25; spring first patent $8 
@8.50, standard patent $7.50@7.80, first 
clear $6@6.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ORD oc cect vecesscones 27,500 45 
PEOVIOUS WOOK ......000085 27,300 45 
DEE Scc wh. cegeescacnes 20,800 34 
Two years ago ........... 21,600 35 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Ee ere eee 47,000 54 
MUUVOOUG WOOK . 2.000 cccecs 41,900 48 
er rrr 41,800 48 
Two years ago .........++ 36,200 41 


NOTES 


E. C. Dreyer, president of the Dreyer 
Commission Co., has left on a business 
trip to California. 

Carl B. Warkentin, president of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was in St. Louis last week. 

H. A. Berkemeyer, secretary-treasurer 
of the Hall Milling Co., was in the cen- 
tral states on business last week. 

I. E. Stone, Huntington, W. Va., dis- 
trict sales manager for the Plant Flour 
Mills Co., recently visited the firm’s home 


D. A. Willbern, export manager for 
the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill. has 
returned from an extended trip in South 
America. . 

Joseph V. Lane, president of J. V. 
Lane & Co., Inc., New York, called at 
this office last week, en route to the 
Southwest. 

Hanlan Kane, formerly with the Wil- 
D. Orthwein Grain Co., is now with 
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the Overland Grain Co. as assistant to 
Paul W. Pritchard, manager. 


The St. Louis Grain Club is planning 
an outing and bridge tournament for 
some time this month. If possible, it 
will be held at the North Hills Country 
Club. 


Walter Coleman, department manager, 
and George S. Titus, of the sales de- 
partment, of the Minneapolis office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., visited the 
company’s St. Louis office last week. 

Drivers of several St. Louis pie bakers 
were on strike last week for higher 
wages. It is understood that they are 
asking for a $5 increase in weekly wages, 
a week’s vacation with pay, and credit 
for unsold pies returned by them. 

Otto J. Hezel, formerly connected with 
the Reichert Milling Co., Freeburg, III, 
is now representing the Cowgill Flour 
Milling Co., Carthage, Mo., in St. Louis 
and St. Claire County, Illinois. He will 
also make occasional trips in the South. 

William H. Trauth, assistant traffic 
manager for the New Orleans & South 
American Steam Ship Co., who makes 
his headquarters in St. Louis, has re- 
turned from a two weeks’ stay at the 
company’s offices in New Orleans. 


H. J. Besley, in charge of the grain 
division of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, held a hearing on 
proposed changes in oats grades in the 
directors’ room of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change on May II. 


F. B. Chamberlain, president of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, and Dillon Stev- 
ens, vice president of the Corneli Seed 
Co., were with the St. Louis delegation 
attending the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in Washington, D. C., last week. 


Joseph W. Holliday, assistant sales 
manager for the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, and Robert L. Windmuller, as- 
sistant sales manager for Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., accompanied a good will 
tour through Kansas last week, under di- 
rection of the sales managers’ bureau of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

Delicatessen stores in St. Louis will 
be permitted to remain open on Sundays, 
pending the decision on their appeal to 
the state supreme court regarding the 
validity of a city ordinance which allows 
them to remain open on Sundays only 
between the hours of 3 and 6 p.m., and 
then only for the sale of cooked pro- 
visions. 

M. L. Sigman, Monticello, Ark., was 
elected president, and C. G. Hirt, St. 
Louis, was re-elected secretary-treasurer, 
of the Associated Cooperage Industries 
of America at its annual convention in 
St. Louis last week. Trade extension 
work was one of the principal subjects 
of discussion, but the plan suggested by 
the committee in charge of this was not 
adopted. It is the idea of the associa- 
tion, however, to continue its efforts to 
find some plan for carrying on this work 
which will meet with the approval of the 
membership. 

oS 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour stocks are very low. Inquiries 
were more numerous last week and some 
scattered sales were made, in most in- 
stances only for current requirements. 
Bakers and other flour users were await- 
ing a more settled market. 

European inquiries increased, but ex- 
porters say that most of the 43,000 bbls 
flour exported to Europe originated in 
the interior, where some mills are anx- 
ious to keep their brands alive in for- 
eign markets, even if accomplished at a 
loss. Rotterdam led as a buyer, taking 
16,921 bags, followed by Amsterdam with 
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15,614. Other European ports figuring 
in the export trade were Antwerp 504 
bags, Hambyrg 1,111 and Copenhagen 
8,850. Latin America showed the usual 
active interest. 

Flour prices on May 10: 


-—— Winter, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.50 $7.45 $9.25 
95 per cent ....... 8.15 7.15 8.85 
100 per cent ...... 7.90 6.90 8.35 
rT TT TIT 7.70 6.70 8.05 
First clear ....... sees 6.35 6.70 
Second clear ..... coos 5.65 5.85 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

A total of 18,344 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended May 10, according to figures com- 
piled by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Bluefields, 520 
bags; Puerto Cortez, 1,668. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 750; Panama City, 3,130. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,425; Progreso, 
408; Sagua la Grande, 125; Caibarien, 
154. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,100; Tela, 
43; Belize, 54; Puerto Barrios, 1,686; 
Livingston, 50; Puerto Limon, 3,601; 
Santa Marta, 100; Panama City, 500; 
Guayaquil, 550; Buenaventura, 80; Man- 
zanillo, 100; Santiago, 808; Tumaco, 50. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended May 10: 


Destination— Destination— 
Amsterdam ...15,614 Manzanillo .... 100 
AROWOPD ceccecs 504 Maracaibo ..... 200 
Aux Cayes .... 30 Panama City...3,630 
eee 103 Petit Goave ... 740 
Bluefields ...... 570 Pointe-a-Pitre. 1,300 
Bocas del Toro. 100 Port au Prince.1,500 
Buenaventura .. 427 Progreso ....... 408 
Caibarien ...... 154 Puerto Barrios.2,554 
eer 25 Puerto Cortez...2,462 
Cienfuegos ..... 425 Puerto Limon..7,121 
Copenhagen 8,850 Rotterdam ....16,921 
Fort de France. 825 Sagua la Grande 125 
Guayaquil ..... 570 San Jose ...... 3,405 
Hamburg ...... 1,111 Santa Marta... 100 
|. ree 10,211 Santiago ....... 808 
SRGMOL cocccoce Ste WHOM cecvcccuces 43 
Kingston ...... 300 Tumaco ....... 88 
Las Palmas ...2,575 Valparaiso ..... 30 
Livingston ..... 50 


Shipping manifests indicated a con- 
tinued activity in the export rice trade 
with Europe and South America. Ac- 
cumulations were also being made for 
Porto Rico. Interior buyers seem to re- 
quire only small lots. The local trade 
was fair. The following figures were 
posted on May 10: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to May 10........ 508,456 1,226,997 

Same period, 1927 ......... 671,750 1,162,204 
Sales— 

Sedson to May 10 ........ 39,321 299,900 

Same period, 1927 ........ 76,532 432,852 


NOTES 

J. George Demarest, of the J. G. 
Demarest Co., called on the trade on the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast last week. 


R. A. Tonry, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Inc., spent a few days in Plaque- 
mine, La., recently, visiting the Consoli- 
dated Grocery, Co. 


George B. Matthews, veteran New Or- 
leans grain merchant, died at his home 
here last week, aged 76. He was born in 
Hannibal, Mo., and came to New Orleans 
in 1867. After working with a steamship 
company 11 years, he entered the flour 
and grain business as a member of the 
firm of W. H. Matthews & Bros. The 
firm name was changed to Frank B. 
Matthews & Sons in 1913. Mr. Matthews 
retired from business 10 years later. 

R. A. Sunrivan. 
oo SD 


MEMPHIS 


Declines in quotations for flour have 
not resulted in inclination to buy more 
than absolute needs, the trade feeling 
disposed to await more stability in grain. 
Most of the business is on contracts, but 
these are being reduced to small pro- 
portions. Nothing more than hand-to- 
mouth buying is anticipated for the rest 
of the season, and the relatively high 
prices for soft winter varieties are ex- 
pected to result in larger use of hard and 
spring wheat flours. Quotations are 
more or less irregular, as some mills are 
following closely the movement of the 
market for options and cash, while others 
are governed by stocks of grain on hand. 

General trade is quiet. Stocks, how- 
ever, are small, and not much reselling is 
being done. 

Flour quotations, basis 98's, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis, May 12: spring wheat 
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short patent $9.10@9.25 bbl, standard 
patent $8.65@9.15; hard winter short 
patent $8.75@9.20, standard patent $7.85 
@8.40; soft winter short patent $9.75@ 
10.75, standard patent $8.75@9.35; west- 
ern soft patent $8.75@9, semihard pat- 
ent $8, blended 95 per cent patent $8.50 
@8.75. 
NOTES 


Roy Woodall, secretary of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., with Mrs. Woodall, 
has left for Alabama to spend his vaca- 
tion. 


The local office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. announces that W. H. Thread- 
gill, for several years cashier, is now 
traveling representative in western Ten- 
nessee. A. K. Jacobson, Alabama rep- 
resentative, has resigned because of ill 
health, effective June 1, and is to be 
succeeded by L. C. Medford. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 
oo 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour was unsettled and irregular last 
week, buying indicating that consumers 
lacked confidence. The only business 
done was in small lots to take care of 
immediate requirements, as far as the 
smaller baker was concerned. The larg- 
er bakers, with stocks rather compact, 
did not venture into the market, in face 
of rather attractive price concessions of- 
fered by some mill representatives. 

Consumers are not at all impressed 
with the idea that prices quoted for flour 
are in any degree permanent. They in- 
cline to the idea that there will be a 
trend downward. The general opinion 
here is that there will not be any exten- 
sive buying on the present crop. 

Prices were lower last week, with short 
patent springs and hard winter on about 
the same level. Sales were of the estab- 
lished brands. Soft winter prices took a 
sharp drop, but still are high. Clears 
were in fair demand, and prices were 
lower and easier. Shipping directions 
were good. Semolina was quoted at 
41%,c lb, f.0.b., Chicago. 

Flour prices, May 12, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$7.75@8.75 bbl, standard patent $7.25@ 
8; hard winter short patent $7.75@8.75, 
standard patent $7.25@8; hard winter 
low protein standard patent $7@7.50, 
clears $6.75@7.50; soft winter, $7.75@ 
8.50, bulk. 

NOTES 


Aloysius Stoecklein, of the Stoecklein 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, died, May §8, 
after a short illness. 

S. B. Fairbank, president of the Judith 
Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., was a Pitts- 
burgh visitor last week. 

John Keil, aged 45, a retail baker of 
Lock Haven, Pa., died on May 6 after 
a long illness. He was for some years 
owner of the New York Bakery there. 

Joseph McElfresh, aged 81, for a num- 
ber of years engaged in the milling busi- 
ness in Marion County, West Virginia, 
died at his home in Fairmont, W. Va., 
on May 7. 


Horace W. Crider, president of the 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion and head of the Homestead (Pa.) 
Baking Co., has returned from a business 
trip to New York. 


Loss estimated at $150,000 was caused 
by a fire which destroyed the Carey 
(Ohio) Mill & Elevator Co. plant, a 
three-story building, with its stock of 
wheat, oats, corn and flour. 

George W. Duncan, for a number of 
years associated with the Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., died on 
May 6. He was widely known, and was 
an active Mason and Odd Fellow. 


The monthly meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association will be 
held at the Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
on May 22, at 12:30 p.m. Arrangements 
will be made for the sending of a delega- 
tion to the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation convention at Galen Hall, Wer- 
nersville, June 4-6. Luncheon will pre- 
cede the business session, and a cordial 
invitation is extended to all visiting bak- 
ers, flour men and members of the allied 
trades to attend the meeting. D. H. 


Crock, of the Washburn Crosby Co., and 

Louis J. Baker, of the 7 Baker Bros., 

comprise the committee on arrangements. 
Cc. C. Larus. 





LL roads will lead to Minneapolis, city 

of lakes, shaded boulevards and fine 

hotels, early next month for the annual 

conventions of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers and the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, which are to be staged concurrently on June 
4-9, 

Under the chairmanship of Clyde A. Weaver, the 
general convention committee and the various subcom- 
mittees have completed preparations, and Minneapolis 
is ready to greet what promises to be the largest con- 
vention delegations in the history of the two organiza- 
tions. At least 1,000 millers, chemists and mill execu- 
tives are expected to attend the various sessions. 

Doubtless the drawing power of Minneapolis as a 
convention city has been an important factor in assur- 
ing so large an attendance, but the greatest credit is 
due to those members of the trade—operative millers, 
chemists, mill executives, machinery men and others— 
who have so diligently made arrangements during the 
past months. 

In a statement to The Northwestern Miller last 
week Mr. Weaver said: “We have made plans to han- 
dle the biggest crowd in history. Hotel facilities are 
adequate; if any one planning to attend feels that he 
has not got what he wants, he is cordially invited to 
get in touch with the general convention committee at 
12 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, or with M. F. Dillon, 
208 Postal Telegraph Building, Kansas City. 

“A large number of mill executives from the North- 
west and the Southwest will be in attendance. Our 


committee has received the greatest assistance from 
these executives in making arrangements for the meet- 
ing. 


“Delegates who are golf enthusiasts will doubtless 
be pleased to learn that we have made arrangements 
with a golf club not far from the heart of the city 
whereby members may play at reasonable rates. 

“We expect an attendance of more than 1,000.” 

Minneapolis, in June, ordinarily is blessed with 
ideal weather. If, by chance, a hot day descends upon 
the hundreds of visitors, they will be able 
to resort to the city’s many lakes for a 
cool swim. Minneapolis, as every one 
knows, has these lakes in astounding 
abundance—Lake of the Isles, Lake Har- 
riet, Lake Calhoun, Cedar Lake, Lake 
Nokomis, and, farther out, Lake Minne- 
tonka. 


The Mills of Minneapolis 


HE committee in charge of entertain- 

ment has taken full advantage of the 
city’s great natural beauty and its mod- 
ern industrial plants. The first thing on 
the program for the afternoon of the open- 
ing day will be a visit to the flour mills 
of Minneapolis, famed all over the world. 

On subsequent pages is reproduced the 
etched impression of a section of that 
famous district along the Falls of St. 
Anthony—the work of the celebrated 
artist, Vernon Howe Bailey. The mills 
of Minneapolis. have ever delighted visit- 
ing artists, and one of them, the late 
Joseph Pennell, whose drawings were familiar to read- 
ers of The Northwestern Miller, said: 

“I find after journeying up and down, back and 
forth in the land, that almost every city in the United 
States still possesses character. I say ‘still,’ for the 
town planner, the smoke suppresser, the ambitious 
architect and the unspeakable crank are doing every- 
thing possible to bring America to a rectangular, sky- 
scraped, dry, baseball level. . . . Still, character, the 


character of our country as -built by our fathers, 
. . And there is still this character in Min- 


exists, . 
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-Minneapolis Awaits Operative Millers 


and Chemists 


neapolis—I find it down by the falls on the river—- 
and it is the character of usefulness. It is in the 
mills. These mills were not built to be imposing, 
impressive; they are impressive for their needs—their 
site, their size, their form, their sky line, the way they 
have grown above the rushing river, the way they are 
shrouded in the mists of the morning, the way they 
loom and glow into a mighty mass when the sun has 
set behind them.” 


The Northwestern Miller’s Home 


[* accompanying pictures are reproduced two other 
drawings by Mr. Bailey. One of these is of the 
exterior of The Northwestern Miller Building. The 
latchkey of this structure, needless to say, will be out 
to all visitors to the convention who are seeking infor- 
mation or assistance, or who simply wish to say hello. 
All of the facilities of The Northwestern Miller or- 
ganization will be theirs for the asking. The club 
room of The Northwestern Miller, which is steeped 
in trade tradition and has become rather famous be- 
cause of the kind things said about it by those who 
have been guests at luncheon here, is reproduced in an 
adjoining column. It is worth a visit. 

Following the tour of the milling district, a trip 
will be made to the modern plant of the Sanitary 
Food Mfg. Co., St. Paul. Meanwhile, the millers’ and 
chemists’ wives will drive by automobile to lovely Lake 
Minnetonka, subsequently making a boat trip on that 
lake. 

Arrangements have been made for golfing, auto- 
mobile drives and swimming, as well as another visit 
to the flour mills on the afternoon of June 5. The 
women will be entertained at a luncheon and bridge 
party at the Automobile Club of Minneapolis. That 
evening a theater party for millers, chemists and their 
wives will be given at the new Minnesota Theater. 
Motion pictures of the delegates who arrived the day 
before, taken at depots and hotels, will be shown as a 
feature of the program. 

While the millers and chemists are visiting the Ford 





The Club Room of The Northwestern Miller, Known to Trade Circles Throughout the 


World, Is Well Worth a Visit 


factory, Minnehaha Falls, Columbia and Glenwood 
parks, and touring the lake districts on the afternoon 
of June 6, their wives will be entertained at a theater 
party at the State Theater. That evening there will 
be a joint banquet at the Nicollet Hotel, this being 
followed by entertainment and dancing. Many mem- 
bers of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra will par- 


: ticipate in the program. 


On the afternoon of June 7, following dedication 


‘of the new Biochemistry Building at the College of 


Agriculture, Forestry and Home Economics, Univer- 
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sity of Minnesota, St. Paul, the chemists and their 
wives will have a picnic on the farm school campus, 
Meanwhile the millers and their wives will have 
luncheon at the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co.’s plant, later 
going to Lake Minnetonka. In the evening “Wind in 
the South” will be presented in the auditorium of the 
Music Building, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
in compliment to the delegates. 

A shopping tour is planned for the visiting women 
on the afternoon of June 8. Minneapolis’ Nicollet 
Avenue is said to be the only retail shopping center 
outside of Fifth Avenue, New York, which has no 
streetcar tracks upon it. An imposing array of de- 
partment stores and other shops flanks this important 
street. 

These are some of the principal entertainment fea- 
tures planned. In addition to the joint banquet men- 
tioned, there will be a luncheon in honor of past presi- 
dents at the Nicollet Hotel at noon on June 4. Sey- 
eral other get-together luncheons have been arranged. 

Needless to say, the elaborate program of enter- 
tainment here outlined will be but one aspect of the 
two conventions. The millers and chemists will come 
to Minneapolis primarily for business, and an imposing 
group of prominent speakers will address the business 
session, 


Operative Millers’ Program 


ean garage the convention of the operative mill- 

ers, R. J. S. Carter, Minneapolis, secretary-treas- 
urer of the general convention comnfittee, has sug- 
gested to millowners that they discuss with their mill- 
ers their production and other problems. Operative 
millers have been urged to come to the convention 
prepared to ask specific questions, so that they can 
take back with them practical information, thus mak- 
ing their visit to Minneapolis worth while. 

Arrangements are being made for an exhibition of 
light milling machinery at the operatives’ convention 
by associate members. 

Registration will occupy most of the morning of 
June 4 for the operatives, a meeting of 
the executive committee being scheduled 
for 10 a.m. 

On the morning of June 5, Major S. 
Howe, president of the Association of 
Operative Millers, will make his annual 
address. 

W. C. Dunn, treasurer, Independence, 
Mo., and M. F. Dillon, secretary, Kansas 
City, will make their reports. Minutes of 
the 1927 convention will be read, after 
which committees will be appointed. Nom- 
inations for officers may then be made. 
Louis R. Henkle, superintendent of the 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., 
will speak on “Temperature and Humid- 
ity Control for Flour Mills.” General dis- 
cussion will follow, members being urged 
to take part—second millers as well as 
superintendents. 

At the opening of the morning session 
on June 6, H. L. Beecher, of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., chair- 
man of the board of the Millers’ National 
Federation, will address the operative millers and the 
cereal chemists, the latter joining the meeting at this 
juncture. A. J. Alwin, secretary-treasurer of the 
Minnesota Commercial Men’s Association, will be the 
next speaker, discussing “Humanistic Interdepend- 
ence.” Leslie R. Olsen, chief chemist of the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, will bring a message 
from the American Association of Cereal Chemists, of 
which organization he is president. 

The election of officers and members of the execu- 
tive committee will then be held. Afterward, Dr. C. 
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0. Swanson, head of the department of milling indus- 
try, Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kansas, will speak on “The Meaning of Quality in 
Wheat.” The question committee will be made up of 
H. H. Birkemeyer, superintendent of the Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., Herman F. Betow, super- 
intendent of the King Midas Mill Co., Hastings, Minn., 
and M. C. Belan, superintendent of the Minneapolis 


Milling Co. 
Installation of Officers 


N June 7, officers and members of the executive 

committee will be installed at the opening of the 
morning session. C. M. Parks, superintendent of the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., will speak on 
“The Theory of Modern Wheat Cleaning 
and Conditioning.” John A. Nolf, su- P 
perintendent of the W. J. Jennison Co. Pe 
at Appleton, Minn., will discuss “Corru- t / 
gations and Spiral for the Various 
Breaks and Reductions.” The question \ 
committee for this session will consist 
of Robert Dobie, superintendent of the 
“A” South Mill of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, A. S. Yeagley, } 
superintendent of the Diamond Mill & 
Elevator Co., Sherman, Texas, and Sher- 
man Thurston, superintendent of the 
Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vernon F. Doherty, miller, Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, will be the 
first speaker on the morning program on 
June 8, his topic being “Purification and 
Bolting.” Alex Gillespie, superintendent 
of the M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield, 
Ill, will speak on “How Is Milling to 
Be Further Improved?” The question 
committee will be composed of B. C. 
Williams, superintendent of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, Grover 
Ferguson, superintendent of the Gooch 
Milling Co., Lincoln, Neb., and George 
E. Melvin, superintendent of the Colby 
Milling Co., Dowagiac, Mich. 

Unfinished business will then be con- 
sidered, after which the various commit- 
tees will make their reports. Final ad- 
journment will then occur, a meeting of 
the executive committee following this. 

The final meeting of the executive 
committee will be held the morning of 
June 9. 

The program for the meeting of the 
cereal chemists likewise includes a num- 
ber of important discussions, with prom- 
inent men in the trade appearing on the 
program. 

Leslie R. Olsen, president, will de- 
liver an address on the opening morning. 
Announcements will then be made, after 
which Dr. C. O. Swanson will speak on 
“The Mechanical Method of Modification 
of Dough.” A. E. Treloar, the next 
speaker, will discuss “Statistical Criteria 
of Validity of Analytical Methods.” 
Convention committees will then be ap- 
pointed. A luncheon will be given that noon in honor 
of the past presidents. 

On the second morning M. J. Blish, chairman, will 
make the report of the committee on standardization 
of the experimental baking test. Mary M. Brooke, 
chairman, will report for the committee on methods 
of testing cake and biscuit flours. D. A. Coleman, 
chairman, will report for the committee on methods 
of analysis. 

In the afternoon, C. L. Brooks and Dr. R. C. 
Sherwood will tell “How the Experimental Baking 
Test Has Developed.” C. G. Harrel will speak on 
“Calibration of Loaf Volume Boxes.” J. A. Dunn, 
D. N. Bruce and A. A. Schaal will then report on 
“A Critical Study of Certain Factors Involved in 
Evaluating Soft Wheat Flours for Biscuit and Cracker 
Production.” C. B. Kress will speak on “Granulation 
of Flour, Relation to Baking Quality.” 

A closed business session will be held the morning 
of June 6, at which reports will be made and officers 
elected. 
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On the morning of June 7 there will be a joint ses- 
sion with the Midwest regional meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society in the auditorium of the Chem- 
istry Building at the University of Minnesota. The 
Thomas Burr Osborne Medal, conferred by the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, will be presented 
by Mr. Olsen, with a response by Dr. Osborne. Dr. 
S. C. Lind, director of laboratories in the School of 
Chemistry at the university, will extend a welcome, 
after which Dr. S. W. Parr, president of the American 
Chemical Society, will make an address. F. L. Clark, 
of the University of Illinois, will discuss “Application 
of X-rays,” and C. S. Miner, Chicago, will speak on 
“Research and Profits.” 

At the dedication of the new Biochemistry Build- 
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ing that afternoon, speakers will include Fred B. Sny- 
der, president of the board of regents of the university, 
Dean Coffey, R. W. Thatcher, Dr. Parr, Mr. Olsen 
and F. W. Whitmore. 


Cereal Chemistry Addresses 


ON the morning of June 8, E. B. Working will 

speak on “Some Oxidizing Effects of Flour 
Bleaching.” Heat conditioning of wheat will be dis- 
cussed by Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones. “The Correlation 
of the Ash Content of Wheat and Flour” will be 
discussed by Dr. Sherwood and Dr. C. H. Bailey. 
Emily Grew will discuss “Effect of Variation in the 
Method of Manufacture on the Baking Quality of Dry 
Skim Milk.” 

That afternoon several other speakers will address 
the gathering. C. E. Mangels and T. E. Stoa will 
discuss “The Effect of Stage of Maturity Upon Com- 
position and Quality of Marquis Wheat.” C. G. Fer- 
rari will outline “Some Fundamental Considerations of 
Flour Color,” and F. Visser’t Hooft and F. J. G. de 
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Leeuw will speak on “Color of Flour.” Dr. Bailey 
will give an address on “Flour that Talks; a Chem- 
ical Mystery.” 

Members of the association will be welcome to at- 
tend the sessions of the Midwest Regional Meeting 
of the American Chemical Society at the Chemistry 
Building, University of Minnesota, on the morning 
of June 9. 

The convention number of the regular news letter 
of the American Association of Cereal Chemists, issued 
last week, contains this message from Mr. Olsen: 

“Our annual convention is less than a month away, 
and I can assure you that, with every one working as 
they are and have been, this next meeting will be 
unparalleled in its success. It has been the policy at 
our last two conventions to reduce the 
number of papers read and to enlarge 
upon discussion, Fewer papers than 
heretofore are listed for our own ses- 
sions. Some of these are brief, and none 
will be tiresome. 

“The closer a convention approaches 
the round table conference idea, the 
nearer it gets to genuine helpfulness. 
Accordingly, the program on the morn- 
ing of June 5 will be in charge of Dr. 
Blish, Mrs. Brooke and Dr. Coleman, in 
the order named. . These chairmen will 
lead off with reports covering the work 
carried on by their respective commit- 
tees, and then you will all have an op- 
portunity (one at a time) to get on your 
feet and express your views on the sub- 
jects. Likewise, any one will be privi- 
leged to ask questions pertaining to a 
paper immediately following its presen- 
tation. 

An Attractive Program 


ee E all need the stimulus of out- 

side speakers who can give us 
a broader view of service and awaken 
us to renewed attempt for greater use- 
fulness as citizens. The program in this 
respect is particularly attractive, inas- 
much as there are two joint sessions, one 
with the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers on June 6 and the other with the 
American Chemical Society on June 7. 
On these occasions you will see and hear 
some prominent business and profes- 
sional men. 

“The afternoons of June 4 and June 
6 are given over to inspection trips and 
excursions that will prove very interest- 
ing. The entertainment at the joint 
banquet with the millers will be of the 
highest class. And during the entire 
week, the ladies will be looked after in 
a most pleasing manner.” 

M. A. Gray, chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee, reports that a number 
of chemists expect to come to Minneap- 
olis by automobile and will spend the 
balance of their vacations at some of the 
state’s lake resorts. Information as to 
where to go and how to get there will 
be available, and those desirous of making arrange- 
ments of this kind will be assisted in every possible 
way, Mr. Gray explained. 

Commenting on the plans for entertainment of the 
ladies, Mrs. R. C. Sherwood, chairman of that com- 
mittee, said: “The committee, which is composed of 
millers’ and chemists’ wives, has worked out a pro- 
gram which it is hoped will be attractive. A variety 
of events has been scheduled for the week.” 

C. E. Mangels, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, has this to say regarding the selection of a con- 
vention city for 1929: “We are going to have a great 
convention in Minneapolis next month, and during that 
time we will vote on a convention city for 1929. Please 
keep this in mind, and talk it over with fellow-members 
before the business session on June 6,” 

When the operative millers and. chemists depart 
from Minneapolis at the conclusion of the conventions 
they will, judging by the nature of the programs, take 
with them a fund of new ideas and new slants on 
old ones. 
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Flour dealers do not anticipate any 
activity until the market settles, when 
some think there will be increased busi- 
ness; others believe that buyers will con- 
tinue their policy of purchasing supplies 
only as needed, and with prices at such 
high levels, these views seem reasonable. 
Current business is-very light. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—There was prac- 
tically nothing doing in northwestern 
brands last week. The retail trade is 
following its practice of buying small 
lots when needed, and the larger buyers 
seem to have more than sufficient on 
hand or contracted for to carry them 
along for a while. Shipping directions 
have slowed down a little. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Single cars of 
southwestern flours are being disposed 
of, but it is next to impossible to interest 
buyers in larger amounts. With a steady 
and settled market, a fair trade is looked 
for. There has been some reselling, but 
this is not so pronounced as in some 
previous years. Buyers having flour con- 
tracted for, but not being in a position 
to use it, are ordering it out in some 
instances to be resold, rather than be 
obliged to pay carrying charges. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Business in soft 
winters is rather difficult, on account of 
the high prices being asked. Buyers 
seem to show more interest in these, 
however, than in bread flours, and if 
mills were in a position to make offers, 
there no doubt would be much more 
activity. Pacific Coast flour has been 
sold here in fairly large amounts, as 
their prices are considerably lower than 
those quoted by mills in the Midwest. 

Flour Prices—Nominal quotations, 
May 12, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $7.80@8.30 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.30@8, first clear $6.30@7, second 
clear $4.50@5.10; hard winter short. pat- 
ent $7.60@8.40, 95 per cent patent $7.30 
@7.90, straight $7.15@7.50, first clear 
$5.80@6.70; soft winter short patent $9 
@10, standard patent $8.25@9.25, 
straight $8@8.60. 

Durum.—There has been no change in 
demand for semolinas. Buyers maintain 
their indifferent attitude, and sales are 
negligible. Prices, after an advance last 
week, declined again to the same levels 
as in the previous one. No. 2 was quot- 
ed, May 12, at 4%c lb, bulk; standard 
semolina, 4c; No. 8 semolina, 3%4c; 
durum patent, 3%@4c; special grade, 
3%ec. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BE ORS 0 nd ceeeeses ha0as 33,835 85 
Previous week 33,330 83 
TWOP OHO occccscccvece -. 37,000 92 
Tare Bee BOS 2a ccuccces 38,000 95 





WISCONSIN MILLERS’ MEETING 


The midsummer meeting of the Wis- 
consin Millers’ Association will be held 
at Oshkosh on June 14-15. Headquar- 
ters will be at the new Hotel Raulf. 
President Gruhle and Secretary North- 
rop conferred last week regarding the 
business program. It is their intention 
that the millers will gather late in the 
afternoon for an important business ses- 
sion, when they hope to have present 
several experts to lead discussions. 
This business meeting should be of vital 
interest to all millers of Wisconsin, and 
strenuous efforts are being made to get 
out a good attendance. The second & 
will practically be devoted to golf and 
other recreation. 


FLOUR JOBBERS’ SECTION 


C. C. Anthon, president of the Chi- 
cago Flour Club, announces that the next 
meeting of the club’s flour jobbers’ sec- 


at the Great Northern Hotel. The pre- 
vious two meetings were well attended, 
and much good has been accomplished. 
The jobbers are now getting together, 
endeavoring to eradicate many evil busi- 
ness practices, and a wonderful spirit 
of co-operation has been displayed. 


NOTES 


L. N. Perrin, Chicago wheat buyer for 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 


spent a few days in Kansas City last. 


week, 


F.*E. Bennett, president of the Ben- 
nett Milling Co., Geneva, Ill, was in 
Chicago early last week, visiting the 
trade. , 

W. M. Becker, Chicago manager of the 
Cereal Byproducts Co., spent a few days 
in Milwaukee last week, visiting the feed 
trade. 


There was a large representation of 
local flour men and other allied trades 
at the bakers’ meeting held at Rockford, 
Ill., on May 9. 


J. O. Ewing, president of the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
called here May 11, leaving later on a 
two weeks’ trip to the East. 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, of H. E. Barnard, 
Inc., food consultant, Indianapolis, called 
at this office on May 11. He had been 
in Chicago a few days on business. 

Arthur S. Cain, vice president of the 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas, called at this office May 12. He 
was returning to the mill from attending 
the southern bakers’ convention held at 
Atlanta. 


A. L. Jacobson, general manager for 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
stopped in Chicago, May 9, en route to 
central states, to call on the trade here. 
He expects to return to Chicago this 
week to be present at the millers’ meet- 
ing. 

The two committees arranging for the 
Chicago Flour Club’s third annual golf 
tournament and field day, to be held at 
the Nordic oe Club on July 24, are 
busy preparing plans and prizes. Al- 
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ready the following members have of- 
fered prizes for golf and other events: 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Modern 
Miller, President C. C. Anthon, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., H. E. Burgess, Gold 
Medal Flour Co., and N. M. Coe, Bay 
State Milling Co. The Northwestern 
Miller cup will again be played for. 
o> 


MILWAUKEE 


Further breaks in the flour market 
last week did not bring in any purchas 
ers. Many of the big buyers have suffi- 
cient stocks to carry them almost 
through the present crop year, and others 
are able to pick up lots from resellers at 
more attractive prices than those quoted 
in the market. With matters in this con- 
dition, no one is hazarding any predic- 
tions as to what the future holds. Mills 
are rather skeptical about doing much 
for the rest of the crop year. Lower 
limits were off 30c at the end of the 
week, and top prices declined 15c. Quo- 
tations, May 12: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $7.05@8.30 bbl, 
straight $6.75@8.05, first clear $6.45@ 
7.35, and second clear $5.15@6.15, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Kansas flour prices broke 20@30c last 
week, but the decline was not sufficient 
to bring buyers into the market. Those 
who need flour and in former years took 
Kansas varieties, continue to buy north- 
western when they need it, because the 
prices are so close together. Regular 
southwestern buyers are waiting for the 
new crop. They continue to hold to the 
opinion that prices are going to be more 
favorable when this is marketed. Quo- 
tations, May 12: fancy brands hard win- 
ter wheat $7.25@8 bbl, straight $7.20@ 
7.75, and first clear $6.05@6.60, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 

Receipts of feed for April totaled 3,- 
125 tons, compared with only 220 last 
year, and shipments were 9,382 tons, 
against 12,228 in 1927. 

Receipts of wheat this year were 103,- 
680 bus, compared with 99,360 in April, 
1927, while shipments this year were only 
38,750 bus, against 331,404. 

Charles A. Krause, Jr., son of Charles 
A. Krause, head of the Charles A. Krause 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, has been elected 
to Sphinx Head, the senior honorary so- 
ciety at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Receipts of flaxseed during April to- 
taled 124,410 bus, compared to 46,030 in 
the same month of 1927. There were 
no shipments, either this year or last. 

Movement of grain out of Milwaukee 
was heavy last week. The Elba cleared 
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Beating the Game 


By Sydney Anderson 


President of the Millers’ National Federation 
From a Federation Bulletin 


N a short time, millers and bakers will be casting their eyes toward the mys- 


tical “new crop.” 


They will be trying to “beat the game” by selling or 


buying new crop flour weeks, and even months, before the crop is harvested, 
and likewise before premiums or feed prices can be even guessed at, and long 
before wheat is available with which to fill flour orders. 

What is there about this “new crop” that should warrant almost unre- 
stricted and reckless selling on the part of the mills and equally unrestricted 
and unwarranted buying on the part of buyers? 

“New crop” in the past has been a sort of open season when millers sold 
for months ahead without knowledge of the buyer’s financial and moral respon- 
sibility, without satisfying themselves that he expects to take the flour, or 
whether he is speculating and buying from a half dozen mills, contracting for 
enough flour to run his plant for several years if he used it all himself. It has 
been an. open season for bakers and jobbers, particularly the former, to buy 
recklessly from several mills, sometimes for a full year in advance of require- 
ments. Woe has almost invariably followed transactions based upon the mys- 


tical “new crop” open season. 


Millers used to justify this open season to themselves on the theory that 
economies would result from full-time operation during the first half of the year, 
but we know now that these economies are offset by shorter runs in the last 
half of the year. Output is becoming more and more evenly distributed through- 


out the year. So far as output is concerned, there is no “new crop.” 


Flour 


cannot be made out of options, and premiums more and more often tend to get 


higher as the crop year advances. 


Beating the game by selling new crop flour far in advance of harvest is 
bad business for either the miller or the baker, usually the miller. 


WHY DO IT? 
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with 258,559 bus oats and 61,000 bus corn 
for Buffalo, and the David Z. Norton 
with 251,650 bus oats and 104,200 bus 
corn for Buffalo. 


Thomas Reed, representative of the 
Howe Scale Co. in Wisconsin and well 
known to the grain and flour trade, cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday on May 6. 
He is the oldest employee of the com- 
pany, and the second oldest Wisconsin 
salesman on the road. 


H. J. Besley, in charge of federal 
grain grading supervision, met with 
members of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce on May 14 to ascertain their 
views regarding the proposed changes in 
oats grades, with particular reference to 
the cereal or pin oats. 


Stocks of flour in Milwaukee on May 
1 were 23,790 bbls, compared with 2,100 
on April 1 and 4,259 on May 1, last 
year. Receipts during April totaled 
148,050 bbls, compared with 200,235 in 
the same month last year, and shipments 
totaled 5,250, against 45,174 a year ago. 


Receipts of the five leading cash grains 
were greater in Milwaukee during April 
of this year than a year ago, but ship- 
ments were far below those of 1927. To- 
tal receipts were 2,575,000 bus, compared 
with 1,404,825 a year ago, and shipments 
were 2,767,300 bus, against 4,094,133 last 
year. Barley was the only grain to hold 
up in shipments last month. 

L. E. Meyer. 
oS 


CEREAL ANALYSIS DEALT 
WITH IN RECENT VOLUME 


Methods for the analysis of cereals 
and cereal products are thoroughly dealt 
with in a volume by that name recently 
issued under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, and 
compiled by the committee on methods 
of analysis of that association, consist- 
ing of D. A. Coleman, chairman, F. A. 
Collatz, H. C. Fellows, M. D. Mize, and 
C. B. Morison. 

The volume contains about 175 pages, 
and its sources of material are of wide 
scope and drawn from the best authori- 
ties. Recognized methods are given first 
consideration, although some analyses not 
yet in common practice have been se- 
lected from the researches of reliable in- 
vestigators and included. 

The general divisions of the book are: 
wheat, wheat flour, bread, feedingstuffs, 
alimentary pastes, miscellaneous deter- 
minations and a reference section. The 
discussion of wheat includes considera- 
tion of sampling, moisture, ash, acidity, 
protein, amino acids, starch, sugars, etc. 
The latter half of the book is given 
over to an exhaustive consideration of 
definitions and reference tables. 

The conversion tables which appear in 
the reference section were prepared by 
Mr. Fellows. Dr. Morison set down the 
methods on the analysis of bacteria and 
bacterial spores in flour. Dr. Collatz 
handled the method of diastatic activity, 
and Mr. Harrel the buffer value of flour. 

In a foreword, the gratitude of the as- 
sociation to Dr. Coleman is expressed by 
Mr. Clark for his work as chairman of 
the committee. 

The book is assembled in loose leaf 
form, so as to allow incorporation of ad- 
ditional sections and methods. It should 
be invaluable in the laboratory. 


oo 


LARGE INCREASE SHOWN IN 
WHEAT FUTURES DEALINGS 


Revised figures showing the total vol- 
ume of trading in grain futures during 
April in all contract markets have been 
issued by the grain futures administra- 
tion of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The figures represented 
sales only, there being an equal volume 
of purchases. Total dealings in wheat 
amounted to 1,589,735,000 bus, com- 
pared with 845,494,000 in April, 1927. 
The grand total for wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, barley and flaxseed was 2,540,646,000 
bus, compared with 1,339,358,000, in the 
corresponding month a year ago. Chi- 
cago Board of Trade dealings in wheat 
for April were 1,354,075,000 bus, com- 
pared with 712,327,000 in that month 
of 1927. 
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TORONTO 


A fair business in spring wheat flour 
for domestic delivery was booked last 
week, most of it in mixed car lots to 
the Ontario trade. Quebec and the 
maritime provinces were also in the mar- 
ket for normal quantities. Deliveries to 
bakers who have contracts showed about 
the usual weekly volume. Prices did not 
change. Quotations, May 12: 


May 12 May 5 
Ce ee $8.60 $8.60 
|, Aree ree 8.35 8.35 
Second patent ........... 8.00 8.00 
Export patent ........... 7.80 7.80 
PUM I o6 6 oc esc c wees 6.90 6.90 
Graham flour ............ 7.30 7.30 
Whole wheat flour ....... 7.30 7.30 


All per barrel, in bags of 98 lbs, deliv- 
ered, f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c 
bbl for cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft winter 
wheat flour is scarce and dear. Sales 
are confined to the immediate require- 
ments of the pastry and biscuit trade. 
Mills in all parts of the winter wheat 
counties report very little grinding, due 
to scarcity and high cost of wheat. Bulk 
lots of this flour in buyers’ bags vary 
considerably in price. In a general way 
quotations are higher, especially for best 
quality flour. Brokers who buy from the 
smaller mills quoted around $6.55 bbl at 
the end of the week, but as high as 
$6.80 was named by some mills for first 
class 90 per cent patents, in bulk, buy- 
ers’ bags, seaboard basis. Best quality 
soft patents are offering at $8.40 and 
seconds at $7.90, in 98-lb new jute bags, 
mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario points; 
blended springs and winters, best grade 
$8, seconds $7.80, in 98-lb jutes, mixed 
cars, delivered. 

Ezporting.—Spring wheat mills doing 
business for export had a quiet week, so 
far as sales are concerned. A good deal 
was shipped on old contracts, but not 
enough new business was done to re- 
place this. It is understood that most 
mills are sold well into the future. Cables 
from the, United Kingdom brought few 
acceptances in reply to offers, prices be- 
ing apart. Apparently, the markets over 
there are well supplied for the next two 
months or so. Continental Europe did a 
little better than the United Kingdom, 
but actual purchases were nothing out 
of the ordinary. Prices are 9d@Is 6d 
lower. Quotations, May 12: export pat- 
ent springs 39s 6d@40s 3d per 280 lbs, 
in jute, c.i.f., London or Liverpool, May- 
June seaboard loading. 

A nominal price for 90 per cent soft 
winters to London would be 41s 6d@ 
42s 6d, in jute, May-June seaboard. No 
sales were reported. 


NOTES 


The government of Canada has ap- 
propriated something over $12,000,000 to 
be spent on extensions to harbors for 
ocean.shipping during the current fiscal 
year, 


Plans for the flour mill which is pro- 
posed for erection on the harbor front 
at Toronto this year are understood to 
be complete, and estimates of cost are 
being prepared. The names of the in- 
terested parties have not yet been made 
public. 


Canadian flour shipments to Malta in 
eight months of the current crop year 
were 19,418 bbls. This is one of the 
smaller markets, but millers greatly 
prize their trading connections in that 
ancient stronghold of the British Em- 
pire. 

William Gordon Browne, son of W. B. 
Browne, of W. B. Browne, Toronto, and 
owner of the Norval (Ont.) Flour Mills, 
is recovering from injuries received in a 
motor accident mentioned a few weeks 
ago. He suffered some broken bones and 
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A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 


1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ont. 


Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
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Canadian Winter Wheat Crop 


Toronto, Ont.—The dominion bureau of statistics has issued a report 


covering acreage and condition of fall wheat. 


The total area sown to this 


grain was 1,099,000 acres, and the proportion winter killed is given at 21 per 
cent, or 213,500 acres, leaving 795,500 to be harvested. Of this quantity 692,- 
900 acres are in Ontario, 88,100 in Alberta and 14,500 in British Columbia. 
This year shows the largest percentage of winter killing since 1918, when 52 
per cent of the crop was destroyed, and compares with 13 per cent in 1926 
and 1927, and 12 per cent the average for 10 years. 

Rye occupied an area of 542,100 acres when first sown, but 4 per cent is 


winter killed, leaving 518,100 acres. 


In Ontario the acreage to be harvested 


is 65,300, in Manitoba 105,700, Saskatchewan 262,600 and Alberta 84,500. 

The proportion of hay and clover winter killed is reported as 9 per cent. 
The Ontario crop suffered more heavily than any of the other provinces. 

The condition of fall wheat at the end of April is given at 88 per cent 
for all Canada, compared with 94 last year and 89 in 1926. This is the lowest ¢ 
since 1918, when the percentage was 76. Of the three provinces growing win- 


ter wheat, Alberta shows the highest percentage of condition. 
pressed as 101, compared with 99 last year. 


This is ex- 
Ontario shows 87 as against 


93 in 1927, and British Columbia 99 compared with 96. 
°C SD 


A Busy Navigation Season 


Toronto, Ont.—The season of navigation on the Canadian lakes and 
upper St. Lawrence is again open, and is expected to be the busiest in history. 
Large quantities of grain and flour and other kinds of freight are waiting at 
inland ports to be moved to seaboard, and the movement of the old crop will 
hardly be completed when another will be ready. Navigation opened at Mont- 
real on April 25 and at Fort William on May 5, which are about average 


dates. 


Demand for wheat for export is not at all good and, accordingly, 


the movement by all-water and lake-and-rail routes is not as large as was 
expected. This is reacting on the sale of tonnage. Ocean space is offered at 
Montreal much below the figures of a year ago. Typical quotations for wheat 
at the opening were: Antwerp 10c per 100 lbs, Rotterdam 12c, Hamburg 12c, 
Liverpool or London 2s per quarter, compared with 3s@3s 6d a year ago. On 
the upper lakes, tonnage is not so plentiful, and rates are’higher than a 
year ago. At the opening, wheat space, Fort William to Montreal, was held 
at 10c bu, to Buffalo 3c, and to bay ports 2¥c. 
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severe bruises, but a sound constitution 
is working rapid recovery. 

Germany is an easy second to the 
United Kingdom in the purchase of flour 
from Canadian mills so far in the cur- 
rent crop year. Her total for eight 
months is 853,339 bbls. China is third 
with 545,120, to which 215,330 shipped to 
Hongkong might be added. 

This summer is to witness the greatest 
possible activity on construction of the 
Canadian government railway from Le 
Pas, Man., to Fort Churchill, on Hud- 
son Bay. When ready for operation this 
new route will greatly shorten the dis- 
tance from the farming regiohs of west- 
ern Canada to United Kingdom and Eu- 
ropean markets for wheat and flour. 


J. H. Tromanhauser, milling and ele- 
vator engineer, Toronto, reports a num- 
ber of big dock and elevator jobs under 
contract or on the way. Mr. Troman- 
hauser is one of the oldest members of 
this profession in America. He began 
as a miller, became a millbuilder, and 
of late years has been confining himself 
mostly to concrete work in harbors and 
docks. He was well known in Minne- 
apolis milling circles in the early days, 
having worked with the Washburn Cros- 
by and Pillsbury companies under the 
men who founded them. 


oo 
WINNIPEG 


New business in flour is very slow. 
Domestic trade is of sufficient volume to 
keep mills operating rather steadily, but 
export business is below normal. Millers 
had sold good quantities of flour for 
shipment at the opening of navigation, 
and this is now moving out. Country 
mills continue to grind a little for or- 
iental business. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, May 12, at $9.45 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.85, and first clears 
at $7.85; cottons, 15c more; Pacific Coast 


points, 50c more. Bakers patents were 
quoted at $8, car lots, basis jute 98’s. 


NOTES 


Norman P. Lambert, western manager 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has 
returned to Winnipeg from a short visit 
to Toronto. 


John L. Sangster, sales manager for 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has been in a hospital for several 
days, but is reported to be making speedy 
recovery. 

D. B. Hanna, president of the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., stopped 
in Winnipeg for a short visit on his 
way east after a tour of inspection 
which took him as far west as Calgary. 

Threshing of grain which lay in stook 
all winter in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
is almost completed, but farmers’ mar- 
ketings at country points in western 
Canada are still around 400,000 bus 
daily. 

A party of 12 farmers from Minne- 
sota and North Dakota recently passed 
through Winnipeg on their way to the 
irrigated farm lands of Alberta, where 
they intend to purchase farms for them- 
selves and act as agents for other United 
States farmers who could not make the 
trip. They were accompanied by H. H 
Diehl and J. R. Ryan, colonization agents 
from St. Paul. 

oo SD 


MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour was quiet last week, 
most deliveries being on old contracts. 
Prices continue firm and unchanged. 

Export business was quiet, with prices 
slightly lower, following the decline in 
wheat. 

Domestic quotations, May 11: first pat- 
ent $8.60 bbl, patent $8.35, second pat- 
ent $8 and export patent $7.80, jutes, 
net cash, track, Montreal rate points. 

A fair business continues to be done 
in winter wheat flour, but prices are un- 
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changed at $6.50@6.60, secondhand jutes, 
car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points. 


NOTES 

W. H. White, sales manager for the 
Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough, Ont., 
visited his company’s Montreal office on 
May 9. : 

C. H. G. Short, general manager of 
the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., has re- 
turned from a three months’ business trip 
to Europe. 


J. J. Page, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, was at his company’s Montreal 
office last week. 


R. W. Hardie, traffic manager of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is 
back at his office after an absence of six 
weeks due to illness. 


D, M. Fraser, manager in the maritime 
provinces for the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto,.was at his com- 
pany’s’ Montreal office last week. 


H. C. Moore, manager of the export 
department of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd. has returned from 
New York, where he visited the flour 
trade. 

J. E. Anderson, Toronto representa- 
tive of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., and a director of the Inter- 
City Baking Co., Ltd., was in Montreal 
last week. 

Colonel William Nicholl, of the Afri- 
can & Eastern Trade Corporation, Lon- 
don and Liverpool, Eng., together with 
R. G. Morris, that company’s manager at 
New York, were in Montreal a few days 
ago examining the possibilities of im- 
proving commercial relations between 
Canada and British West Africa. 

oc 
Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1, 1927, to March 31, 1928, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 lbs: 








Tc 

From— U. K. U. S. Others 
ee A ere | rere 421,128 
an, Ei Misss Ceeee  €000% 28,285 
REE: Bee Daas sakes s000% 2,770 
is OM, Wee Mic ess STB,6B5 8 ccvces 371,256 
Wweoeamock, W. B... cesses merry 
Quebec, Que. ..... A > eer 22,981 
Montreal, Que. . 880,650 ..... 1,048,707 
Three Rivers, Que. .6.202 seece 545 
St. John, Que. .... $81,531 ..... 13,678 
L. Megantic, Que.; -f.. Meeeee 8,448 
Coaticook, Que. ... 172,239 3 22,431 
St. Armand, Que.. 22,040  ..... 2,262 
Athelstan, Que. ... ene 8 sdsee 68,228 
Sutton, Que. ...... Sees” ~aseke 43,211 
Cornwall, Ont. ... Meee 562 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 221,850 2,791 1,005,240 
Bridgeburg, Ont. .. 180,501 ..... 571,183 
Prescott, Ont. .... Bene senses 75,885 
meeernom, GRE. acs én | eres 
North Portal, Ont..  ..... |: Meee 
Vancouver, B. C... 72,418 2,457 946,635 
New Westminster, 

SS. SAAC ENee ees OSadae S6aee 32,063 

SOO weteawess 2,180,478 5,720 4,685,498 


oso 
Canada—Crop Year Exports 

Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1, 
1927 and 1926, to March 31, 1928 and 1927, 
via United States and Canadian seaboard 
ports, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 

WHEAT, BUS 

To— 1927-28 1926-27 
United States ........ * 6,745,073 5,865,958 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports..... 91,161,188 98,417,953 

Via Canadian ports. 46,516,251 35,947,928 
Other countries— 

Vea U. &. Parte....- 363,070 357,289 

Via Canadian ports. 51,753,555 39,313,608 








ZA ccccceseceses 195,539,137 179,902,736 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
1927-28 1926-27 
United States ........ 5,720 7,063 
United Kingdom— ° 
Via U. S. ports ..... 707,613 647,717 
Via Canadian ports. 1,472,865 1,778,702 
Other countries— 
Via U. S. ports..... 1,811,128 1,904,401 
Via Canadian ports. 2,874,370 2,394,356 
DOOR ccnccuss ieee 6,871,696 6,732,239 
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cA Great Artist’s Impression of the World-Famed Flour Milling Di: 
Attraction for the Forthcoming Conventions of the Association of Opera 
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Milling District of Minneapolis, Which Will Be One of the Centers of 
ion of Operative Millers and the American Association of Cereal Chemists 
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NEW YORK 


Very little flour business was reported 
last week. Buyers’ ideas on price de- 
clined even more rapidly than the mar- 
ket, and their bids were generally too 
low to be acceptable. Where sales were 
made, they seemed to be usually of the 
lower priced flours but, on the whole, the 
price situation was so unsettled that it 
was difficult to tell, from day to day, ex- 
actly what constituted a fair range. A 
great many brokers did not attempt to 
keep accurately posted, finding it more 
satisfactory to wire an offer as a basis 
on which to work. 

Concessions Reported.—The high prices 
of feed early in the week inclined many 
mills to make concessions. This _re- 
sulted in a wide variety of prices, some- 
times as much as $1 bbl. Offerings of 
eastern soft winters continued scarce, 
though possibly a trifle freer than dur- 
ing the previous week; in other words, 
prices, instead of being based on one or 
two cars, were taken from four or five, 
but Pacific Coast grades were again 
about the readiest sellers in the market. 
High gluten flours were not offered as 
freely as they were earlier in the crop, 


. ” 
and many mills reported “none to offer.”. 


Stocks Low.—Supplies of flour on spot 
were not large. In some cases they have 
dropped too low because of bad weather 
on the Great Lakes. Buyers, seeking to 
save a little money by ordering lake-and- 
rail shipment, expected the flour to ar- 
rive in the usual time, and since their 
operations have been on the hand-to- 
mouth basis for some time, have found 
their supplies considerably lower than is 
comfortable. 

Export.—Continental buyers showed a 
lack of interest, and sales were only of 
a routine character. 

Quotations —Flour prices, May 12, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $8.35@ 
8.85 bbl, standard patents $7.70@8.35, 
clears $6.90@7.50; hard winter short 
patents $8.20@8.70, straights $7.60@ 
8.05; Pacific Coast soft winter straights, 
$7.25@8.15. 

NOTES 

Frank C. Lehman, of the Upper Hud- 
son Rye Flour Mills, Inc., Troy, N. Y., 
last week visited Joseph Moskowitz, own- 
er of the plant. 

C. L. Grandy, field representative for 
the Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., 
called at the office of J: A. Lenhardt, 
Inc., last week. 

The new office of the American Maid 
Flour Mills, Houston, Texas, in charge 
of R. C. Kortright, is in Room 352, New 
York Produce Exchange. 

W. R. Morris, regional director in New 
. York for the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, is receiving congratulations 
on the arrival of a baby daughter. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was in New York 
on May 8 with his daughter, Geneva. 

Charles R. Parlato, who has recently 
retired from the flour firm of Parlato 
Bros., Malta, in which he was active for 
many years, is now making his home in 
New York City. 

Emmons B, and Arthur S. Roberts, 
Jr., have succeeded to the business for- 
merly operated under the partnership of 
Cowing & Roberts, 416 Produce Ex- 
change, H. W. Cowing having recently 
died. 

D. G. Van Dusen, of D. G. Van Dusen 
& Co., New York flour brokers, has left 
for the West with Mrs. Van Dusen, to 
visit, at Decatur, Ill., L. C. Shellabarger, 
president of the Shellabarger Mills. & 
Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas. 


Hugh W. Brown, division sales man- 
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ager at Buffalo for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, A. B. Sparboe, of 
the export department, and Harvey B. 
Smith, of the home office, last week spent 
several days at the local offices. 


Max Masius, for 42 years connected 
with the firm of Seeman Bros., wholesale 
grocers, has been elected secretary to 
succeed F. R. Seeman, who died recent- 
ly. Richard A. Lawless, who has been 
connected with the firm for 38 years, has 
been elected assistant secretary. 


Among callers at this office last week 
were Clifford C. Kelly, vice president, 
and P. H. Baum, secretary and treasurer, 
of the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, A. G. Bemmels, secretary 
of the Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, and George F. Booth, of Buffalo. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York, as compiled by the 
Barr Shipping Corporation, for the week 
ending May 5, totaled 593,506 bus and 
62,442 bbls, with only two flour ship- 
ments over 10,000 bbls; one to Copen- 
hagen, 12,750, and the other to London- 
derry, 10,950. 


Charles S, Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, and Mrs. Pillsbury, Albert C. 
Loring, president of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, and Mrs. Loring, 
returned on the Majestic, May 7, from a 
Mediterranean cruise. Mr. and Mrs. 


Loring were called home immediately by 
the fatal illness of Mr. Loring’s daughter, 
Mrs. Harold R. Ward. 


F. J. Jimenez, of Goble & Jimenez, 
commission brokers and merchants of 
San Juan, P. R., arrived in New York 
on May 7 to spend a couple of months in 
the United States on a combined business 
and pleasure trip. He was introduced 
on ’change by Leopold Gross, president 
of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc. 


Arrangements have been made with 
the New York Central Railroad to use 
three private cars for delegates from 
New England, Pennsylvania and New 
York to attend the convention of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to be held in Chicago, June 19-21. 
Reservations have already been made by 
a large number, and it looks as if a larg- 
er crowd from the East will attend this 
convention than any previous one. 


There were a number of millers visit- 
ing in this market last week. Among 
those registered on the exchange were 
Frank Kell, president of the Wichita 
Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, 
Texas, and officer in various other Texas 
and Oklahoma milling companies; C. H. 
Woodward, assistant manager of the Se- 
curity Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas, 
the guest of E. O. Challenger, flour bro- 
ker; J. J. Stevenson, of the Bowersock 
Mills & Power Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 
introduced by F. O. Seaver; G. A. 
Scrimger, auditor for the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, the guest of 
Clifford E. Soward, who is represent- 
ing the mill on the floor during the ab- 
sence of W. C. Duncan in Europe. 


oop 
BUFFALO 


Flour mills reported a slight improve- 
ment in sales last week, due to the fact 
that stocks in the hands of buyers were 
exceedingly light. Prices continued to 
decline, with quotations at the close 20 
@35c under those of a week ago. No 
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THE kodak picture here reproduced gives but a suggestion of 

the comfort and charm of the home of W. V. Hamilton, at 
Caledonia, in western New York not a great way from Buffalo. 
A member of The Northwestern Miller staff, who once visited 
Mr. Hamilton, spoke enthusiastically not only of the pleasant 
comfort of the home itself but of stone bottles of ' mysterious 
origin which, on those days of the dead past, came forth on occa- 
sion from dark corners of cellars. Mr. Hamilton has a mill at 
Honeoye Falls, and is interested in banking and other industries 
of western New York. As president of the New York State 
Millers’ Association, he is a well-known figure at Federation con- 
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sudden activity is expected from the 
trade, however, and a fair volume of 
hand-to-mouth buying probably will pre- 
vail until the end of the present crop 
year. 

Shipping directions last week showed 
some improvement. Production was at 
73 per cent of mills’ capacity, or 8 per 
cent less than in the previous one. 

Export trade improved a bit, and 
leading mills reported a substantial in- 
crease over the average that has pre- 
vailed for some months. Reduction of 
stocks is the only reason attributed to 
the increase in foreign business. 

Kansas mill representatives cut their 
prices 30c last week, but found little 
change in the response of their trade. 

Quotations, May 12, cotton 98's, f.o.b., 
Buffalo: spring patents $8.80@9.05 bbl, 
standard patents $8.25; Kansas short 
patents $8.30, second patents $8.20; No. 
2 semolina, 444c lb, bulk, lake-and-rail, 
New York. 

Rochester quotations, May 12: spring 
patents $8.75, pastry $8.75 and rye $7.50, 
98-lb cottons, car lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May CEB: cc ceces 255,500 185,232 73 
Previous week .. 255,500 192,944 76 
BORF BOO wucices 238,000 188,682 79 
Two years ago... 238,000 159,631 67 
Three years ago. 238,000 173,509 72 


NOTES 


Dwight K. Yerxa, Buffalo manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., returned 
last week from a 10 weeks’ tour of Italy 
and southern France. 


The booster club of the Buffalo branch 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has or- 
ganized a baseball team, and will play 
schedule games with independent teams 
on Monday evenings. 


oo 
BALTIMORE 


Flour, like wheat, experienced some- 
thing of a jolt last week. Everybody 
wanted to sell, and nobody wanted to 
buy. Sales apparently were confined to 
a few cars of standard spring patent at 
$7.50@7.75 bbl, cotton, and near-by soft 
winter straight at $8@8.25, bulk. Most 
mills were asking more than these fig- 
ures, yet sales were not possible except 
at sharp concessions, and then only in a 
limited way. It is astonishing how much 
wheat and flour is coming out on the 
break from places where, a month or 
so ago, there was going to be no more 
on the crop. It is thought a 5,000-bbl 
sale of standard spring patent was re- 
cently made under cover to a local baker 
at $7.75, cotton, but this could not be 
confirmed. Sellers in instances were 
pushing for business, while buyers, as a 
rule, were content to play safe. 

Nominal closing prices, May 12, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c 
more in wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $8.25@8.50, standard 
patent $7.75@8; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8.25@8.50, straight $7.75@8; soft 
winter short patent $8.25@8.50, straight 
(near-by) $7.75@8. 


NOTES 


Visitors last week included O. E. Har- 
ris, of the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


A visitor last week was J. J. Stephen- 
son, of the Bowersock Mills & Power 
Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 


F. C. Kerchhoff, vice president of 
Milmine, Bodman & Co., grain, New 
York, was on ’change here recently. 


H. A. Lederer, of Lederer Bros., grain 
and flour commission, is back from a 
three months’ pleasure trip to South 
America and Africa. 


Bolling Lynn Robertson, of the Manas- 
sas (Va.) Feed & Milling Co., has ap- 
plied for membership in the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Charles England, retired grain mer- 
chant and ex-president of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce and National 
Grain Dealers’ Association, has recov- 
ered from an attack of influenza with 
which he has been laid up. 

It is announced that the Western 
Maryland Railway has leased space in 
its Port Covington elevator, Baltimore, 
for 1,000,000 bus grain to the Western 
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Elevating Corporation, Buffalo, of which 
George E. Pierce is president. 

J. Ross Myers, of J. Ross Myers & 
Son, flour, will attend the general as- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
the United States at Tulsa, Okla., during 
the latter. part of May, and go thence 
to Portland, Oregon, as a Baltimore del- 
egate to the convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 


The Baltimore Flour Club has desig- 
nated its president, Wilbur Behymer, lo- 
cal manager of the Washburn Crosby 
Co,. Minneapolis, to represent it on the 
executive committee of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs, and has appointed 
the following delegates to the annual 
convention of the national association at 
Pittsburgh, May 28-29: A. W. Mears, 
William H. Hayward and Charles Min- 
nigerode; alternates, Robert C. Neu, 
Charles E. McKean and Stanley G. Erd- 
man. 

oS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour was unsettled and irregular last 
week, prices generally showing a decline. 
Trade was very quiet. Buyers were only 
tiding over immediate necessities. Quo- 
tations were largely nominal. 

Prices, basis 140-lb jutes, May 12: 
spring first patent $8.75@9.25 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $8.15@8.65, first clear $7@ 
7.50; hard winter short patent $8.65@9, 
straight $8@8.65; soft winter straight, 
$8.25@9. 

NOTES 

A school for bakers was opened here 
last week by The Fleischmann Co. at 
3036 North Broad Street. 

The monthly luncheon meeting of the 
Flour Club of Philadelphia was held in 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel on May 11. 


Among recent visitors on change were 
C. H. Woodward, of the Security Flour 
Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas, H. M. Meech, 
president of the Red Wing (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co., and William S. Weiss, secretary 
of the La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 

The thirty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Philadelphia Bourse was held last 
week, with Emil P. Albrecht, president, 
occupying the chair. The following direc- 
tors were elected to succeed themselves: 
Lincoln K. Passmore, Philip Godfrey, 
William W. Curtin, Miers Busch, Wil- 
liam Henry Brooks, A. L. Geyelin and 
H. Birchard Taylor. 


Emil P. Albrecht was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Bourse at the 
organization meeting of the board of di- 
rectors on May 9. He has served in this 
capacity since assuming the office upon 
the death of George E. Bartol, founder 
and first president, in the latter part of 
1917. Lincoln K. Passmore was again 
chosen first vice president, Philip Godley 
second vice president and Miers Busch, 
third vice president. Other officers elect- 
ed included W. S. Appleton treasurer, 
William A. Lockyer secretary, and H. C. 
Hudson assistant treasurer. John F. 
Lewis was again appointed solicitor. 


oo 


BOSTON 


On account of unsettled conditions in 
the wheat market and resulting fluctua- 
tions in prices of flour, demand was 
practically at a standstill last week. No 
one in the trade has confidence in the 
situation, and buyers take only enough 
to carry them along from day to day. 
Stocks are moderate, and a draggy de- 
mand is looked for during the balance 
of the crop year. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, on May 12: spring patents, 
Special $9.60@9.85, standard patents 
$8.40@9.60, first clears $8.10@8.90; hard 
winter patents, $8.20@9.25; soft winter 
patents $8.85@9.50, straight $8.05@9.25, 
clear $8@8.85. 

NOTES 


Two hundred bags of Kafir corn ar- 
tived at Boston last week on the Bo- 
livian, from London. 

C. L. Grandy, sales representative of 
the Minneapolis Milling Co., was in Bos- 
ton last week as guest of H. S. Leviston. 

Frank Lehman, general manager of the 
Upper Hudson Rye Flour Mills, Inc., 
Troy, N. Y., was in Boston last week 
looking over the field with regard to se- 
curing a representative for his mill. He 
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also visited the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange. 

Large quantities of Pacific Coast flour 
are reported to be on the way to this 
port via the Panama Canal, and this is 
influencing the local market for soft 
winter wheat flours, especially those from 
Ohio, as regards prices. 

oS 


CORN GROWERS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—The Corn Grow- 
ers’ Co-operative Co., Ltd., has been 
formed at Pretoria, Union of South 


Africa. Heretofore, corn growers have 
been divided as to the advisability of 
forming unlimited societies or even lim- 
ited companies. The new growers’ or- 
ganization has for its object the group- 
ing of the advocates of the latter prin- 
ciple, in order that they may co-operate 
with the unlimited societies. The action 
marks a decided step in favor of the 
principle of co-operative farm bodies, 
and the corn growers now will work to- 
gether, with the ultimate object of sell- 
ing their corn through one central chan- 
nel. 
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Protein Analysis on Wheat 
By T. B. Armstrong 


Assistant Chief of the Kansas State Grain Inspection Department 


From an Address Delivered at a Meeting of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association at Dodge City, May 16 


N discussing the protein test, it is not 

| my intention to attempt to discredit 
the marketing of wheat on protein 

analysis. Neither shall I take the po- 
sition that it is an unqualified success. 
I shall merely attempt to handle the sub- 
ject from a commercial standpoint and 
to give you what information we have, 
based on our five years’ experience in 
operating official protein laboratories. 

The Kansas state grain inspection de- 
partment was the first in the country to 
establish official protein laboratories, and 
although we have made protein tests on 
more than 400,000 car lots of wheat, we 
believe that the protein analysis, from a 
commercial standpoint, is still an experi- 
ment. We do not think that either the 
grain trade or our department are yet 
in a position to pass final judgment as 
to whether the system of marketing wheat 
on protein content is a success or a fail- 
ure. The establishment of the protein 
test made a radical change in methods 
of marketing wheat; probably the most 
radical in the history of the grain busi- 
ness. 

Each year’s wheat crop is a problem 
in itself, and it will take a number of 
years, possibly a decade, before the 
grain trade will be in a position to pass 
a final judgment as to the value of the 
protein analysis. Therefore, at present, 
we might class the protein test as “a five 
years’ experiment in new methods of 
grain merchandising.” 

The demand for protein analysis came 
primarily from the mills. For a number 
of years prior to establishing official lab- 
oratories the larger mills had been op- 
erating their own cereal laboratories, and 
they insisted that their laboratory tests 
established the fact that the system of 
buying hard wheat on grade and color 
did not reflect the true milling value of 
the grain. In response to this demand, 
our department established, in the fall 
of 1922, official protein laboratories at 
Kansas City, Wichita and Hutchinson. 

There are three outstanding problems 
which must be solved before the protein 
test can be classed as an unqualified suc- 
cess. The first is to secure a sample 
which fairly represents the contents of a 
car. In discussing the protein test, let 
us keep in mind the fact that this re- 
sult can only be attained in absolutely 
uniformly loaded cars, as it is made on a 
one gram portion of a sample taken 
from 1,000 to 1,800 bus wheat. 


PROBLEM OF UNIFORM SAMPLE 


The problem of a uniform sample is as 
much your problem as ours. There are 
too many unevenly loaded cars. We are 
making every effort to bring our sam- 
pling service to the highest possible state 
of efficiency, but the shipper can do more 
to solve this problem than we can. You 
can’t load a half dozen different farmers’ 
wheat from the dump direct to the car, 
and expect to have the protein show the 
same results on different samples drawn 
from that car. I realize that it is not 
always practical to thoroughly mix each 
car of wheat loaded, as during the rush 
of the harvest season many of you have 
neither the time nor the space to do so; 
but if you expect uniform inspection and 
protein service, it will be necessary, 
whenever possible, to mix your wheat in 
the bins before loading it into the cars. 

The second problem is keeping the 
methods of analysis by different cereal 


laboratories standardized to a_ point 
where they can arrive at the same result 
on a uniform sample. When mill buyers 
purchase wheat at the terminal markets 
on official protein they usually have the 
sample reanalyzed by their own mill lab- 
oratory. If the results shown are lower 
than the official protein, they immediately 
call an official recheck or appeal. This 
causes further complications in an al- 
ready complicated system, especially dur- 
ing a high premium, low protein year 
like this. 

One of the faults of the system seems 
to be that, while cereal chemists insist 
that a variation of 25 points or less be- 
tween laboratories is a good check, buy- 
ers this year are basing premiums on a 
10-point difference. I have before me a 
very interesting set of figures which il- 
lustrates the point I am trying to make 
on problem number two. These figures 
were compiled by a chemist in charge of 
one of the large mill laboratories in Kan- 
sas. 

It is a report of the test checks made 
by the Kansas members of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists over a 
period of 40 months, or nearly three and 
a half years. Each month a portion of 
a ground sample of wheat or flour in a 
sealed container was mailed to the va- 
rious laboratories, analyzed, and the re- 
sults tabulated. Please keep in mind 
that these samples were not commercial 
samples drawn from a car that might 
have been unevenly loaded, but in each 
case all laboratories received identical 
samples thoroughly ground and mixed. 
Each laboratory did not participate every 
month, but during the 40 months covered 
by the test an average of 27 laboratories 
reported each month, with the total num- 
ber of tests made 1,087. I believe you 
must agree that this was a fair test of 
laboratory results. 

And yet these results are surprising. 
On several mdnths the variation between 
the high and low analysis was from 81 to 
94 points, or nearly a full per cent of 
protein, and the average variation for 
the entire 40 months was 54 points, or 
more than one half of 1 per cent of pro- 
tein, worth at the present market about 
6c bu. 

This is a problem that can only be 
solved by careful and continued supervi- 
sion. For that reason, our chemists check 
their solutions and methods against each 
other, and are continually sending check 
samples back and forth between labora- 
tories. During the past 60 days we have 
kept a protein record of all cars moving 
from Wichita and Hutchinson to Kansas 
City. The results are very gratifying. 

Out of a total of 188 cars from Hutch- 
inson to Kansas City, 121 were within 
10 points, 40 within 20 points, 15 within 
30 points, and only 12 cars showed a 
greater variation than 30 points. From 
Wichita, out of a total of 187 cars, 118 
were within 10 points, 40 within 20, 18 
within 30 points and only 11 cars had 
more than 30 points variation. 

The third, and possibly the most seri- 
ous, problem, as far as the country grain 
dealer is concerned, is one over which 
this department has no _ jurisdiction. 
This problem, especially during the past 
year, has been the cause of more dissat- 
isfaction and confusion than either of 
the other two. I refer to the premiums 
paid by mail buyers for wheat of various 
protein tests, and the impracticability of 
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the country dealer trying to apply the 
same premiums. 

During the past five years the wheat 
crops of the Southwest have shown a 
considerable variation in the average 
crop protein. Those of 1923 and 1924 
showed approximately the same average 
protein of about 12.45, and premiums 
were relatively high. In 1923 the aver- 
age spread of premiums paid for pro- 
tein on No. 2 hard wheat of from 11 to 
14 per cent was 16c bu. But during such 
a year as this last one, with its low 
grade, low protein, unevenly loaded 
wheat, everybody in the grain trade of 
the Southwest began to realize that the 
protein analysis was a very difficult ques- 
tion. This year, out of 52,000 car lots 
arriving at Kansas City from July 1 to 
April 1, nearly 15,000, or more than 28 
per cent, graded four or lower. The 
mill buyers would not use this low grade 
wheat. The demand for milling wheat 
with a protein test of 12 per cent or bet- 
ter increased premiums to the highest 
point in history. The average spread be- 
tween 11 and 14 per cent wheat for the 
entire season has been 244%4c. At the 
peak during the last of April, it was 
about 36c. A car of high protein wheat 
sold last month on the Kansas City 
market at 48c premium over the May 
option. 


THE COUNTRY ELEVATOR’S DIFFICULTIES 


From my own experience as a country 
elevator operator, I do not see how it is 
possible for a country dealer to buy 
wheat intelligently when premiums are 
as high as they have been this year. 
Chemists tell us that .20 per cent varia- 
tion is a good check. Mill chemists tell 
their buyers the same thing, and yet 
protein premiums have been approxi- 
mately 12c for each per cent, with a 
different price for each .1 per cent va- 
riation. These same buyers paid 3c bu 
more for 12 per cent wheat than they 
did for 11.85 per cent. Buyers are call- 
ing rechecks and asking discounts on 
wheat that shows an analysis of 10 points 
less, and sellers are asking for addi- 
tional premiums if rechecks show 10 
points more than the original analysis. 

Practically every cereal chemist we 
have talked with has insisted that the 
line was drawn too fine and that present 
premiums were not on a practical basis. 
Several of the largest mill buyers have 
stated that they were aware that they 
were attempting to check protein too 
closely, but they saw no way out of it, 
because competition had forced pre- 
miums so high that they must insist that 
the analysis should not show even a 
fraction of a point below the contracted 
protein. We have talked with many 
members of the grain trade and a num- 
ber of experienced cereal chemists rela- 
tive to the protein premiums of this year. 
The most practical suggestion we have 
received was that a reasonable tolerance 
should be allowed from the contract pro- 
tein, and that premitm differences should 
be based on wider variations. It has 
been suggested that the tolerance should 
be not less than 20 points. 

As an illustration: If wheat is pur- 
chased on an analysis of say 12 per cent 
and on recheck or on a different sample 
drawn at another market it only shows 
11.80, the buyer should not demand a 
discount. If it shows 12.20, the seller 
should not ask for a premium. In our 
opinion, premium differences should be 
based on not less than 25 points varia- 
tion. Many chemists insist that the vari- 
ation should be 50 points or % per cent 
of protein. A wider variation in the tol- 
erance allowed would undoubtedly elimi- 
nate some of the hair splitting differences 
we have had during the past few months, 
and partially solve this very difficult 
problem. 

I don’t think there is a shipping point 
in the state where there is medium or 
high protein wheat that the protein is 
uniform enough so that the country buy- 
er can know within 10c bu what his 
wheat will sell for at the terminal mar- 
ket. Summed up, then, we find that 
there are three problems to be solved 
in the protein situation: 

1. Securing a uniform sample from 


‘the car. 


2. A _ standardization of laboratory 
methods. 

8. A more reasonable application of 
protein premiums. 
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CHURCHILL INTRODUCES 
BRITAIN’S NEW BUDGET 


Lonpon, Ene.—Winston Churchill, the 
chancellor of the British exchequer, pre- 
sented his fourth budget to Parliament 
on April 14, and it was the chief sub- 
ject of conversation, criticism and argu- 
ment wherever two or three were gath- 
ered together throughout the following 
week. Motorists were up in arms, for 
they will have to bear an extra burden 
by the imposition of a tax of 4d per 
gallon on imported motor spirit, while no 
alleviation in the high tax on motor ve- 
hicles, based on horsepower, is proposed. 
The Royal Automobile Club, represent- 
ing many thousands of British motorists, 
held an emergency meeting immediately 
and moved a strong protest, and at the 
annual meeting of the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce the pro- 
posed new taxation was very severely 
criticized. The president said this heavy 
additional tax was not justified, and he 
gave voice to the feeling of the whole 
community that the horsepower tax is a 
great mistake, and has done more to 
prohibit over-sea trade in British motor 
cars than any other factor. He stated 
that the minimum taxation per car in 
this country was £12 6s 9d, as against 
£2 13s 8d in America, while the horse- 
power of the American car was almost 
double that of the English car. Inven- 
tive genius in the motor trade had been 
for years applying itself to the designing 
of machinery which would deliberately 
evade taxation but, unfortunately, in so 
doing had failed to satisfy the needs of 
other countries. 

However, Mr. Churchill’s purpose in 
placing a tax on motor spirit and all 
light oils is to provide funds for carry- 
ing out a great scheme for a reduction in 
rates on productive industry and agri- 
culture. He calculates that the tax on 
imported oils will provide £14,000,000 
this year, £17,000,000 next year, with a 
progressive increase of £1,250,000 per 
year. At the same time he is anxious to 
encourage the production of oil fuel from 
British coal, thereby building up a new 
industry and restoring life to the coal 
fields. He stated incidentally that the 
amount this country paid for the oil it 
imported last year was as great as the 
value of the coal it exported. Germany 
was successfully turning coal into oil, 
and Great Britain must do likewise, al- 
though, of course, it will take time to 
develop the industry. 

In order to put his scheme into imme- 
diate effect for the relief of industry— 
especially in the districts suffering most 
from unemployment—Mr. Churchill pro- 
poses to pool the budget surpluses of 
this and last year, creating thereby a 
fund of £32,200,000, and to start making 
block grants to the local authorities, rail- 
ways, etc., in October. He estimates 
that this scheme will cost the country 
£21,000,000 per year. Mr. Churchill 
stated in his speech that the present sys- 
tem of local rating, dating from the six- 
teenth century, is wholly inapplicable to 
modern industrial production. The prac- 
tice of levying local taxes on the tools 
and plants of production is, in its na- 
ture and essence, economically unsound, 
and even vicious. The rates enter direct- 
ly into the cost of production, and affect 
competing power at home and abroad. 
They vary in weight in every district 
and with the local politics of every dis- 
trict, They fall with progressive severity 
upon industry as it uses bulky tools and 
extensive premises. The reliefs will be 
afforded in two ways: directly, -by the 
reduction of rates upon premises used 
for the purpose of production, and indi- 
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rectly, by a reduction of the rate burden 
upon the freight carrying railways, ca- 
nals, harbors and docks. 

With regard to helping agriculture, 
after October, 1929, the farmer will be 
relieved from all rates on farm lands and 
buildings, although continuing to pay on 
his residence. 

Other proposals in the budget are to 
establish a fixed debt charge of £355,- 
000,000 per year, which it is claimed will 
extinguish the entire debt of Great Brit- 
ain, internal and external, in 50 years; 
an import duty on mechanical lighters 
and imported buttons, with an increased 
duty on British wines, whereby is meant 
wines from British dominions, amount- 
ing to Is 6d per gallon—an increase of 
6d; reduction in the duty on imported 
raw sugar; reduction of license duties 
on hackney coaches and commercial mo- 
tor vehicles of certain capacities and 
weights; and a tax relief in respect to 
children, an allowance of £60 being 
made for the first child, and of £50 for 
each subsequent one. 

The estimated revenue of the country 
for this year is £760,322,000, and the ex- 
penditure £676,581,000. 

Generally speaking, Mr. Churchill’s in- 
dustrial budget has been well received, 








and is regarded as very cleverly con- 
ceived. 
oo > 
AUSTRALIAN WHEAT ANALYSES 

MELBOURNE, VicTor1a.—Although, on 
account of the drouth, the quality of the 
wheat from the last harvest was not 
particularly good, analyses by the de- 
partment of agriculture of the fair av- 
erage quality sample fixed for Victoria 
show that the grain, from the milling 
standpoint, compares very favorably 
with that of the preceding harvest, espe- 
cially in regard to the protein content. 
The flour yield of the latest sample is 
slightly higher than in the previous year, 
and there are marked increases in the 
nitrogen and protein contents, 
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London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London, by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


o— Week ending——, 


From— April 20 April 13 Apr. 22 
United States— 192 1928 1927 

PINE cc cnesscone 7,000 6,032 8,648 

PRCINC .crccccscces a0’ 500 eee 
Canada—Atlantic 7,835 13,500 13,025 
AMMITOTER cc cccveccees 400 1,200 10,397 
DD cs civcccese 630 700 11,327 
Continent .....cceees 2 200 7 
TS. cvcccccncccose 373 oes 000 
See ee aa 3,300 1,080 
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The Plight of Hungarian Agriculture 


By Beno Schwarz 


Buparest, Huneary. 

HE adverse situation which has de- 

veloped since the World War to the 

detriment of agriculture in many 
parts of the world is particularly felt in 
Hungary, which always has been an ag- 
ricultural country. Following the peace 
treaty, Hungary has become territorially 
far more an agrarian state than she was 
prior to 1914, The crisis in European 
agriculture is closely connected with the 
economic crisis. 

Since the war, agriculture in Hungary 
has passed through a long series of ca- 
lamities. During the war, the provision- 
ing of the Austro-Hungarian army re- 
quired great efforts on the part of Hun- 
garian farmers, while the official decrees 
fixing maximum prices for all foodstuffs 
inflicted heavy sacrifices on them. After- 
ward, the vicissitudes attendant on the 
two subsequent revolutions, especially 
the Bolshevist regime, had the effect of 
considerably reducing the average pro- 
duction per acre of the different agricul- 
tural products. 

During the Roumanian occupation, in 
1919, a large number of horses, breeding 
cattle, agricultural machines, wagons, 
farm implements, etc. were comman- 
deered, and the lack of them caused dis- 
astrous effects on the productive capac- 
ity of agriculture in Hungary. 

The prosperity of Hungarian agricul- 
ture is handicapped also by the constant 
increase in the costs of production, which 
seriously interferes with competition on 
the part of Hungarian farmers. Intense 
farming requires big capital, but, unfor- 
tunately, most Hungarian farmers are 
obliged to use foreign working capital at 
very high rates of interest, varying be- 
tween 12 and 18 per cent, while prices 
obtainable for their produce far from 
justify these loans. 

The growing paucity of the trade bal- 
ance of Hungary is indicative also of 
another sore point, viz., of the enormous 
difficulties exporters of agricultural prod- 
ucts have to contend with. While the 
imports of raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods are increasing, the export 


of the products of agriculture continual- 
ly decreases. The commercial treaties 
concluded with neighboring countries— 
which before the war were regular mar- 
kets for Hungarian cereals and cattle— 
are not at all satisfactory, and prove 
that the strict application of the prin- 
ciple of “the most favored nation” with- 
out adequate compensations, facilitating 
the agrarian exports of Hungary, is very 
prejudicial to the economic interests of 
this country. The situation is going from 
bad to worse. Austria recently raised 
the import duty on flour from 1.70 to 5 
gold crowns per 220 lbs, which means the 
export of Hungarian flours into Austria 
will suffer a further curtailment, while 
Austrian millers still are dissatisfied even 
with this ample protection. 

As a natural consequence of all these 
adversities, most Hungarian farmers are 
deeply involved in debt. It is no comfort 
for them that similar circumstances pre- 
vail in Germany. A committee of in- 
quiry appointed to examine the working 
of agricultural enterprises has stated 
that, in the crop year 1924-25, out of 
2,586 farms only 62 per cent could obtain 
a profit, while 38 per cent suffered con- 
siderable losses. In the crop year 1925- 
26, when 2,773 farms were examined, the 
result was somewhat better, only 27 per 
cent of them having closed their balance 
with losses, but according to official sta- 
tistics, in the period 1924-26 the number 
of farms put up for sale was quadrupled. 
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DON QUIXOTE’S WINDMILL 
TO BE REBUILT 


[DON QUIXOTE’S windmill at To- 

bosco, Spain, is to be reconstruct- 
ed in the near future. It will dupli- 
cate in every way possible the old 
one which the hero of Cervantes took 
for a giant. Those who follow Don 
Quixote’s path across Spain are al- 
ways disappointed at not finding the 
windmill at Tobosco. 
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IS QUALITY OF CANADIAN 
FLOUR DETERIORATING? 


Gtascow, Scortanp.—Scottish import- 
ers are agreed, as suggested in the Cana- 
dian department of The Northwestern 
Miller, that there has been deterioration 
in the quality of flour shipped to this 
market. 

It is perhaps not easy to reconcile all 
the complaints that one hears. On the 
one hand it is said that the Canadian 
millers are able to buy the best wheat 
of the dominion through their ability to 
sample crops early from the different 
districts. On the other hand, there is the 
complaint that Canadian flour, as ex- 
ported, is not what it was and what it 
ought to be. To reconcile these state- 
ments one must assume that even the 
best Canadian wheat is not what it was, 
otherwise the millers, with their local 
choice, would be able to offer the finest 
quality of flour. 

At all events, the Canadian product 
is not pleasing every one, and it is un- 
derstood here that the matter may be 
called to the attention of the govern- 
ment. 

oe 


IRISH IMPORT DUTY ON 
OATMEAL NOT BENEFICIAL 


Betrast, IrELanp.—It is very ques- 
tionable whether the import duty on oat- 
meal has really done any good to the 
Irish Free State farmer. So far as can 
be learned, he has not got any more for 
his oats, taking the season as a whole, 
than the north of Ireland farmers got, 
and the duty appears to have been 
passed on to the consumer. Certainly 
there has been no mention of any in- 
creased production by the south of Ire- 
land mills as a result, and the chief rea- 
son for the Irish Free State having been 
able to obtain such a good price, as a 
whole, for its oats this season has been 
the big demand from England and Scot- 
land, owing to the bad conditions under 
which the oat crop in those sections was 
reaped. 

oo > 


COMPULSORY POOL CONSIDERED 


MELBOURNE, VicTrorta.—There is a 
strong and growing feeling among a 
large percentage of farmers of Victoria 
that there is no likelihood of them se- 
curing consistently satisfactory prices 
for their wheat except through the op- 
eration of a compulsory pool. Recently 
the matter of establishing such a pool 
has received renewed attention from 
those particularly interested, including 
the Victorian political parties, the cham- 
ber of agriculture and the wheat grow- 
ers’ corporation. Following a confer- 
ence, it was decided to ask the govern- 
ment to take a ballot among the growers, 
and that, in the event of 55 per cent of 
those voting declaring in favor of 4 
compulsory pool, the requisite legislation 
be introduced, the term of the pool to 
be five years. 

oo as 


POLAND’S IMPORTS OF RYE 

Danzic, Poranp.—The scarcity of rye 
in Poland has led to considerable imports 
via Danzig, chiefly originating in eastern 
Prussia. It is estimated that 50,000 to 
100,000 tons will be required before the 
new crop is available. Wheat has also 
been imported, though in smaller quan- 
tities, notwithstanding the duty, which 
has been considered prohibitive. The Po- 
lish government has granted licenses for 
large imports of wheat-in order to cover 
the shortage, and increases in imports 
are therefore expected. 
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The Changed Policy of the Federal Trade Commission 


‘By the Hon. W. E. Humphrey 


Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission 


From an address before the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


RIOR to the Federal Trade Commission 

statute, the only antitrust act was the 

Sherman law. The full meaning of that 

act no one knew then, and no one knows 

today; lawyers differed, judges disagreed 
and courts were in conflict. It frequently happened, 
after they had received the best legal advice and made 
every effort to know what the law was, that busi- 
ness concerns were prosecuted and punished, or im- 
prisoned, or both, by a decision rendered by a divided 
court. 

The injustice of this law, the harshness and wrong 
of punishment administered under such circumstances, 
appealed to the public conscience. Its effect upon the 
business of the country was so destructive and disas- 
trous that public opinion demanded a remedy for a 
condition that was intolerable. The result was the 
creation of the Federal Trade Commission. 

The primal purpose of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is to determine, before prosecution or punishment, 
the unfairness of any practice, and to issue an order 
to cease and desist from such practice. I want to 
emphasize the fact that the Federal Trade Commission 
has no power to punish. Punishment is left entirely 
to the courts. The Federal Trade Commission can 
only give warning to the violator, and if he then stops 
his unlawful practice, he cannot be punished for what 
he has already done, by either the commission or the 
court. 

Under the former practice, when a complaint was 
received the commission directed an_ investigation. 
Sometimes it was complete; usually it was superficial, 
and always it was ex parte. Upon such a report, if it 
believed the facts warranted, the commission issued 
its complaint. Simultaneously with the issuance of a 
complaint, it gave to the public a statement as to the 
facts. Coming with apparent official sanction, these 
statements were often given wide publicity—especially 
if the allegations were sensational or the parties ac- 
cused were prominent, or where the political effect 
might be great. It frequently happened that the 
accused knew nothing whatever of the matter until he 
was advertised in the press of the country—sometimes 
in screaming headlines, on front pages—as a violator 
of his country’s laws. By its own admission, made 
by its own record, the accusations in more than half 
these cases were afterward found to be untrue, and 
the commission voluntarily dismissed the complaints ; 
and in half of the cases where the commission thought 
it was right, after being passed upon by the court, 
the latter found that the commission was wrong. 

By this procedure, the citizen was often unjustly 
accused, his credit injured, business destroyed, repu- 
tation blackened, investments wiped out, men and 
women forced into unwilling idleness, the public mind 
unjustly poisoned; and for all these monstrous wrongs 
there was no redress. 

No other governmental agency ever had a practice 
so tyrannical and so repugnant to every sense of 
justice. It is not strange that business then looked 
upon the Federal Trade Commission with apprehen- 
sion and resentment. 

But today, when an application for complaint is 
made, we send out our investigators. If their report 
shows a prima facie case, we then give the accused an 
opportunity to be heard before we issue a complaint 
and accuse him and advertise him as guilty of violat- 
ing the law. After we have given him a hearing, if 
we are satisfied that there is no foundation for the 
accusations, the case is dismissed. If we are satisfied 
that he has been guilty of some unfair practice, and 
if he so desires, we give him an opportunity to settle 
the case by agreement and stipulation; and if he is 
willing to sign a statement to the effect that he will 
forever cease and desist from such practices, and that 
if he fails to keep such agreement the written stipula- 
tion made by him may be used against him, we accept 
such stipulation and dismiss the case. 

By such stipulation we accomplish much more than 
we possibly could by extended litigation. Stipulation 
is in accordance with the underlying principles of our 
system of jurisprudence. It is everywhere upheld 
and indorsed by the courts. Every inducement is held 
out to encourage this principle. It is especially and 
peel encouraged in antitrust prosecutions. Of 

1 the tribunals of the government, the one that should 
most encourage settlement by stipulation is the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

The only exception to this rule of stipulation is 
where the business or the record of the accused is 
such that the commission has reason to believe that 
such stipulation would not be entered into in good 
faith and honestly kept, and that such stipulation 





would only cause delay. Under such circumstances, 
the commission feels justified in proceeding at once. 

It is absolutely absurd to claim that there is a 
clear and distinct line between what is and what is 
not unlawful under the antitrust acts. Only within the 
last few months four cases of very great importance 
have been decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in which the justices were divided four to five 
upon the proposition as to whether certain facts con- 
stituted a violation of the antitrust laws. Indeed, it 
rarely happens that the decisions of this court are 
unanimous in an antitrust case. If this great court, 
the greatest that the world has ever known—with men 
whose integrity is above suspicion, men of great abil- 
ity, who have devoted their lives to the study of these 
questions; if these men cannot always agree upon 
what facts constitute a violation of the antitrust laws, 
how can any sane and honest man say that a busi- 
ness man must always know with certainty when he 
is violating such laws. : 

I trust that no one will think from anything that 
I have said or may say that I believe that there is 
no dishonest business in this country. For there is. 
While the percentage of business that is dishonest is 
far less than the agitator and the professional re- 
former would have us believe, in the aggregate it is 
far greater than it should be. 

It is true that some of the antitrust acts are vio- 
lated unintentionally, but there is now less reason 
for such violations than there was a few years ago. 
Recent decisions, and particularly by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, have done much to make 
plain the lawful path. Most antitrust law violations 
today are premeditated and deliberate, and committed 
in the same spirit as are other crimes for financial gain. 

The Trade Practice Conference has been developed, 
and its use is constantly increasing. The representa- 
tives of an industry are invited to a conference, called 
by the commission and presided over by a member of 
that board. This is an invitation and an opportunity 
for the industry to clean its own house, to adopt its 
own rules of ethics and trade, to achieve decency 
rather than have decency thrust upon it. These con- 
ferences frequently adopt rules in regard to ethics 
and in regard to economic questions beyond the re- 
quirements of the law and beyond the power of the 
commission to enforce, but they are observed by the 
industry by common consent. Those rules that it be- 
lieves abolish unlawful practices the commission ap- 
proves, and will thereafter attempt to enforce. To 
rules of ethics and on economic questions the commis- 
sion frequently gives the weight of its unofficial in- 
dorsement. Beyond this the commission cannot go. 

The benefit of these conferences to the public and 
to the business of the country has been far beyond 
the most optimistic hopes of the commission. I know 
of no other government procedure that has done so 
much to encourage and protect honest business and 
to protect the public by the elimination of fraudulent 
and unfair practices. 

This is the day of reckless aceusations, of unmeas- 
ured denunciation, of muck raking and mud sling- 
ing. A presidential election is approaching. This is 
the day when the self-anointed, the holier-than-thou, 
the reformer for pay, the fanatic and the crack- 
brained, the publicity lover and the professional 
patriot, are crowding for the spotlight. If you were 
to listen to the clamor today, you might believe that 
politics is a vast, putrid cesspool, and that the purity 
of those engaged in it is measured by the scandals that 
they can hold up to the public gaze. In such state 
of public hysteria, calm and just judgment is impos- 
sible. The innocent are as likely to suffer as the 
guilty, and the guilty are as likely to go free as the 
innocent. The country at present is cursed with a 
plague of self-seeking patriots, who are completely 
obsessed with the delusion that the road to the White 
House runs through a sewer. 

Fortunately, this condition is but a temporary epi- 
demic. It will largely pass with the election. On this 
wave of wide condemnation the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has been paid the compliment of frequently 
being included. Some of this criticism has been in 
connection with investigations. As to investigations 
by other bodies than the commission, I am not now 
concerned. Investigations that are made upon alleged 
violations of law to uncover crookedness I am not 
criticizing. Some of these have no doubt been of great 
benefit to the public, and some have done great public 
harm. But the responsibility of such investigations 
rests upon those who initiate them. 

When the Federal Trade Commission is directed, 
by the President or either House of Congress, to make 


an investigation, if we have the authority of law to 
make it, I think we should make it fully, honestly and 
impartially, without fear and without prejudice, and 
that our findings should not to any extent be controlled 
by what the political effect may be. 

As to investigations’ initiated by the commission 
itself, the responsibility rests entirely upon that body. 
It must decide both as to its legal rights and as to 
the policy or the effect upon the public of such inves- 
tigations. The primal duty of the commission is to 
protect the public from unfair and crooked practices. 
It is its duty to protect honest business, and to restrain 
and destroy dishonest business. These purposes should 
never be forgotten. It is one of the highest duties 
of the government to protect honest business from 
unauthorized investigating, meddling and snooping of 
its own agents. 

I am utterly opposed to any investigation initiated 
by the Federal Trade Commission that is not based 
upon alleged violation of law. One of the highest and 
most sacred rights of every honest business is the 
right to be let alone. It is as much the duty of the 
Federal Trade Commission to protect the citizen in 
his constitutional right of privacy as it is to prosecute 
him for his unlawful acts. I believe it is wrong and 
utterly unjustifiable on the part of the Federal Trade 
Commission to put any American citizen, not accused 
of violating the law, to the annoyance, the expense, 
the discredit, the injury and the injustice of an inves- 
tigation. The Federal Trade Commission has sufficient 
to do to control the crooked without prosecuting the 
honest. 

I do not believe that the commission has any legal 
right to make any investigation that is not based on 
alleged law violations. But if it did, to say that it is 
in the interest of the public to spend the public money 
for the purpose of having one division of the commis- 
sion make an ex parte investigation of great industrial 
corporations for the sole purpose of ins those 
controlling such corporations how to run their business 
economically, is, to my mind, the ultimate in egotistical 
ignorance. 

Three years ago, in talking to this great organi- 
zation, I promised that, in so far as I could prevent 
it, the commission should not be used to advance the 
personal or political fortunes of any man or party. 
I further promised that, in so far as I could prevent 
it, the commission should not be used as a publicity 
bureau to spread socialistic propaganda throughout 
this country. Those promises have been kept, and I 
renew them again today. I am proud to say to you 
that, in spite of statements and misrepresentations to 
the contrary, the determinations of the Federal Trade 
Commission today are absolutely free from any polit- 
ical bias or prejudice. There is no division along 
political lines in our decisions. 

Three years ago, I told you that the opposition to 
the changes in policies and practices of the commission 
did not come from the Democratic party, nor from the 
Republican party, nor from business, nor from the 
taxpayer, but that it came from the beatific and vocal 
reformers that constitute the pink edges of both the 
old parties; that it came from those who look upon 
the world with a jaundiced eye; from those whose 
platform is expediency and whose political creed was 
that whatever is, is wrong; and especially from those 
who went up and down the land preaching that success 
and dishonesty are synonymous in American business. 

The past three years have shown the correctness 
of the statement I then made, and it is emphasized 
today by the unanimous attitude of the personnel of 
the commission. 

The charge was then made that the effect of these 
changes in policy and procedure would be to favor 
the wrongdoer, and would be against public interest. 
After three years of trial, the reply to that accusation 
is written in the records of the commission. 

During the last two years, or since the new policies 
have come into full practice, more crooked and dis- 
honest concerns have been put out of business, the 
public protected from more fraud and swindles, the 
robbery of more victims prevented, than in all the 
other 12 years of the life of the commission. All 
criticism, all condemnation, all denunciation of the 
present policies by honest and informed men, is by 
that record silenced forever. I point to the record, 
and ask with confidence its approval by every good 
citizen of America. 

Since I have been a member of the commission 
more than 90 per cent of all those accused, when told 
that they were accused of being guilty of unfair prac- 
tices, immediately, and in faith, of their own 
volition, abandoned such practices. What higher com- 
pliment can be paid to American business? 
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Athens as Seen from the Acropolis, with Mount Hymettus in the Distance 


(Continued from page 616.) 
of flour should be encouraged 
VeCeCe to a still greater extent dur- 
ing certain periods of the 
year when the inadequacy 
of local milling was mostly experienced. It therefore 
changed the duties on wheat to 57¢ per 100 kilos and 
on flour to 64°%4¢c, thus reducing the differential between 
wheat and flour to 7%c. 

As a result, imports of flour rapidly increased, 
and importers for a few months enjoyed active trad- 
ing. This, however, was too good to last. In April, 
1925, the committee, anticipating a falling off in de- 
mand for flour during the summer months, and wish- 
ing to avoid a crisis in the milling industry which it 
feared might develop owing to the large business that 
had been done in American and Canadian flour, de- 
cided to raise the import duty on flour. The duties 
put into effect were 57c per 100 kilos on wheat and 
$1.06 on flour, a differential of 49¥4c. 

These duties remained in effect until January, 1926. 
During this time, in spite of the differential having 
been increased, a fair business was done in imported 
flour. The committee once again changed the tariffs, 
this time increasing the duty on wheat to 73%c. It 
is to be presumed that the reason for this was that 
the government needed additional revenue. The duties 
fixed at this time were 73°%4c on wheat and $1.08 on 
flour, a differential of 3454c. 


Frequent Changes in the Duty 


T this time Greece was under the dictatorship of 

Panghalos, during whose government there were 
several haphazard modifications of the import duty on 
flour. At one time it was completely abolished, but 
this only lasted for a few weeks. Owing to these 
frequent changes, importers were almost afraid to 
trade. Finally the dictatorship of Panghalos came 
to an end and a new government was formed, with 
Mr. Condillis as prime minister. This stayed in power 
for about three months, when a general election took 
place. It was generally supposed that no changes of 
tariff could be made until parliament had assembled, 
but during the life of the transition government the 
millers succeeded in having the duty on flour increased, 
and what was worse, an extra tariff was imposed on 
sacks containing foreign flour. This tariff on “con- 
tainers” applied to other commodities besides flour, 
and presumably was imposed to protect or develop the 
home sack making industry. The new duties were 
73%c on wheat and $1.38% on flour, a differential of 
64%,¢ in favor of wheat. 

The flour importers were incensed at this blow to 
their trade, and made strong protests to the govern- 
ment. They also remonstrated against this tariff being 
imposed three days before the transition government 
gave place to a parliamentary government. As a 


result of these protests, the question of tariffs on 
wheat and flour was referred to a new parliamentary 
committee, consisting of 30 members, of whom three 
were millers. The question first considered was wheth- 
er the latest increase in the duty on flour, put into 
effect by the transition government, was justified. 


The “Two Quality Bread Bill” 


HILE the committee was investigating this ques- 

tion, the Greek minister of finance, in conjunction 
with the minister of the interior, suddenly introduced 
into parliament a bill known as the “Two Quality 
Bread Bill.” This put into effect the regulation that 
flour mills should make only two grades of flour, 
namely, either one of 76 per cent wheat extraction 
or one of 95 per cent. The duty on both wheat and 
flour was again increased, but at a great discrimina- 
tion against flour. The necessity of raising more reve- 
nue to balance the budget was given as a reason for 
increasing the duty on both wheat and flour, but no 
explanation was made in the bill for having increased 
the differential between wheat and flour to such a 
prohibitive level. There is no doubt that the bill was 
intended to favor home milling at the expense of im- 
ported flour. It even went to the length of granting 
Greek millers the privilege of the exclusive right to 
import flour, should such an occasion arise. The finan- 
cial part of the bill became effective immediately, sub- 
ject to final approval by parliament, but it as a whole 
was referred back to the committee on flour. 

The tariff that went into force at this time was as 
follows: wheat $1.21% per 100 kilos, and flour $2.97%, 
a differential of $1.76 between the two. 

The committee went into the whole matter very 
carefully, and gave several hearings to both millers 
and importers. After long deliberation an agreement 
was reached by a majority of one—the voting being 
13 to 12—whereby the duty on wheat and flour was 
fixed on wheat at $1.42%4, and flour $2.43%4, a differ- 
ential of $1.004% in favor of wheat. 

It should be particularly noted that the three Greek 
millers who were members of the parliamentary com- 
mittee, and who it is to be assumed represented the 
Greek milling industry, voted in favor of these duties. 

This situation continued until July, 1927, when the 
government, in the course of a readjustment of the 
tariffs on several commodities, again tackled the ques- 
tion of the duties on wheat and flour, and made the 
following change: wheat $1.98, flour $3.54%, a differ- 
ential in favor of wheat of $1.56%. 

This arrangement is the one that is now in force, 
but the duty on flour is absolutely prohibitive and 
only a small business is being done in some of the 
new provinces in northern Greece, through Saloniki 
and Cavalla. The reason that any business is possible 
in these markets is on account of the inadequate mill- 
ing capacity in those districts and the anticipation of 





a demand from southern Jugoslavia. This latter is 
based on the short supply of the homegrown crop in 
Jugoslavia, and is not likely to be permanent. In fact, 
some are doubtful whether the demand for the re- 
mainder of this crop year will be as large as antici- 
pated. Should such be the case, those who have bought 
flour are likely to suffer heavy losses, as it would be 
impossible for them to dispose of their stocks profit- 
ably in the Greek market, should they have to pay 
the duty in force at present. 

The average yearly importation of flour into 
Greece, prior to March, 1927, was about 130,000 tons. 
This has now been reduced to 16,000, and judging 
from the present imports, which range about 600 to 
700 tons per month, the total will be still further cur- 
tailed. It is the opinion of importers that unless the 
differential between wheat and flour can be adjusted 
so that it shall not be more than $1, the importation 
of flour will eventually die out. Importers are willing 
to accept the differential of $1 per 100 kilos proposed 
by the parliamentary committee and which the millers 
themselves favored. They resent the fact that their 
government should have imposed duties showing a 
differential of $1.56% against flour, being practically 
50 per cent more than the millers themselves asked 
for, and it is this injustice that they are doing their 
utmost to get altered. 

The above duties have been converted into Ameri- 
can currency on the basis of the average rate of ex- 
change ruling during the last 12 months. 


A Complicated Tariff System 


HE duties on flour and wheat entering Greece ar¢ 

worked on a very complicated system. The basic 
duty is in gold leptas, one lepta being one hundredth 
of a drachma. In addition to this basic duty, there 
are all sorts of others added, all of which are calcu- 
lated on the basic duty, such as 25 per cent of the 
basic duty for municipal tax, 30 per cent on forced 
loan and 7 per cent for port tax. Then there is a tax 
for charities, which is used for relief work among the 
refugees. In the case of flour there is also the tax 
on the sack. 

In order that those interested may understand how 
the tariff on wheat and flour is arrived at, I give at 
the end of this article the details of the one in force 
at present. The details of the tariffs recommended by 
the parliamentary committee, and which the importers 
are endeavoring to secure, are also shown. 

At first glance it would seem that Greek millers, 
with a differential in their favor of about $1.57 per 
100 kilos, must be reaping enormous profits, but the 
law ruling that only two grades of flour are to be 
made, one of which is almost whole meal, has enabled 
all sorts of grist mills to compete. 

As a result of this law, small mills have sprung 
up in every town and hamlet, and the large millers, 
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who used to supply the local demand, now experience 
the stiffest kind of competition. In speaking with one 
of the leading Greek millers, he said: “Like most 
people, you think we must be making big profits, but 
this is not the case, for owing to the government re- 
stricting the grade of flour we may make, the capacity 
of small gristing mills has increased everywhere and 


we are suffering from the effects of this overproduc-. 


tion. These small mills can be started with scarcely 
any capital, and there is no doubt they are making it 
very difficult for the larger and more modern ones 
to make money.” 


Efforts to Obtain a Reasonable Tariff 


pour importers in Greece have been most ener- 
getic in their efforts to try to get the government 
to place a reasonable and more equitable tariff on 
flour, as compared with wheat, but the last one that 
went into effect was practically the ruling of one man, 
namely, Mr, Caferdaris, the minister of finance for the 
present government. 

As explained above, largely due to the efforts of 
importers, the special committee appointed for the 
purpose, of which no less than three were millers, ruled 
that the differential of $1 per 100 kilos between wheat 
and flour should be the new tariff. Instead of this 
recommendation being accepted, Mr. Caferdaris, de- 
siring to balance his budget, imposed tariffs showing 
a differential of $1.57 in favor of wheat. This duty 
may have been imposed for the purpose of increasing 
the revenue which the country is in such need of, but 
just the opposite has taken place. Owing to the high 
duties on flour, the loss of revenue to the country— 
even taking into consideration the increased revenue 
from wheat—has amounted to considerable. This 
should be the one hope of the importers for getting 
the tariff on flour adjusted. 

Considering that the United States is a large cus- 
tomer of Greece, it is to be regretted that American 
flour should be so discriminated against in favor of 
wheat. At present the value of exports from Greece 
to the United States is three times that of imports 
from the United States. This is an argument that 
might be used to good effect if it were possible to get 
the authorities at Washington to make overtures to the 
Greek government to revise the tariffs on wheat and 
flour. I understand that a commercial treaty between 
Greece and the United States is under consideration, 
and when the time comes for drafting it the question 
of the present tariff on flour should be fully discussed. 

Francis Sarantis, of the firm of Sarantis Fréres, 
is president of the committee representing the import- 
ers, and has been untiring in his efforts during the last 
few years to protect the interests of the foreign flour 
trade. He is in frequent touch with government offi- 
cials, and if the tariff on flour is adjusted so that a 
larger volume of business may be possible, the millers 
of the United States and Canada will be under a great 
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debt to Mr. Sarantis, or perhaps I should say the firm 
of Sarantis Fréres, as his brother, John Sarantis, also 
has done a lot of work in this connection. 

One feature struck me particularly during my visit 
to Pirszeus and Athens, and that is the co-operation and 
good will existing among importers. This is somewhat 
unusual in continental markets, and it certainly was 
refreshing. On several occasions during my visits to 
the offices of importers I would be accompanied by 
another who had been kind enough to show me the 
way, and it was plain, from the manner in which we 
were received, that competitors are co-operating, their 
sole object being to work together for the improve- 
ment of conditions relating to the foreign flour trade. 

Greek hospitality is proverbial, and I want to ex- 
press my appreciation to those importers who were so 
kind to me during my visit. There were a number 
of invitations from others that lack of time prevented 
my accepting, but they were, nevertheless, appreciated. 

I had intended to go to Trieste by sea from Pirzus, 
but the escapade of the Diana during the voyage from 
Alexandria caused me to miss the steamer, and I had 
to go by rail. I had made this trip a few years ago, 
when the railroad which runs through Serbia—or Jugo- 
slavia, as it now is called—had not recovered from 
the effects of being destroyed during the German re- 
treat, and the journey was an unpleasant and unfor- 
getable experience. Conditions were so bad, partially 
owing to floods and snow that had damaged and made 
unsafe the numerous temporary bridges, that it took 
four days to reach Saloniki from Belgrade. With this 
experience still in my memory it was a pleasant sur- 
prise to find that the rail journey from Athens to 
Trieste is now accomplished in two days by the Sim- 
plon Orient Express, which leaves Athens three times 
a week. This train has sleeping cars and a dining car 
between Athens and Calais, where connection is made 
with the Dover boat and the London service. 


Glimpses of Rural Greece 


I LEFT Athens in the morning on this train, and the 

whole of the first day was spent passing through the 
center of Greece, going in a northerly direction to 
Saloniki, which was reached late at night. The trip 
was full of interest. Around Athens the country is 
mostly devoted to grape growing, market gardening, 
cereals, etc. In this district, irrigation systems are 
made use of and the land was apparently very fertile. 
Later, the country became mountainous, and only 
patches of cultivation appeared in little valleys and 
basins. As one got farther north the mountains be- 
came still more rugged and barren, and except for a 
sort of brushwood that seems to grow among the rocks 
there was but little sign of vegetation. In this region 
there are large numbers of sheep and goats, and one 
wonders what they live on. 

Coming down through the mountains we saw long 
strings of donkeys and ponies, all heavily laden with 
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brushwood that had been collected in the mountains. 
We also passed small settlements in which the dwell- 
ing houses were made out of this brushwood in much 
the same shape as a bell tent. The small sheds for 
the cattle were made from the same material. I was 
informed that these places were the homes of Greek 
refugees from Turkey, who had been settled on the 
land by the refugee commission. Loans are being 
floated, and with the money proper houses will be built 
for the settlers, who in the meantime are leading a 
very primitive life and eking out an existence until 
better times arrive. 

Eventually we came to the valley of Thessaly, a 
beautiful country and formerly the bread basket of 
Greece. Before that country won what is now known 
as northern Greece from Turkey, as a result of the 
Balkan War, the valley of Thessaly was the main 
source of supply of homegrown wheat for Greece. 
Since then a large acreage is available in northern 
Greece. The valley of Thessaly is very fertile, and 
the soil produces large crops of wheat and other 
cereals. The wheat is very starchy and does not con- 
tain much strength, but is useful for blending with 
strong imported wheats from North America. 


The Rich Plains of Hungary 


Alt the next day was spent in passing through 

Jugoslavia. Much of this country is mountainous, 
although for several hours the train passed through a 
very fertile district in the valley of the Morava River. 
In this part of southern Jugoslavia, which was the 
old Servia, most agricultural methods are still very 
antiquated, and oxen generally are used for plowing 
and hauling. The people who live in this part of the 
country have failed to advance with the times. I was 
told by a man who knows the country well that even 
fair-sized towns are most primitive, some of them still 
being without even a doctor or a drug store. 

After passing Belgrade we crossed the Danube, 
and traveled for the rest of the day through the terri- 
tory which before the war was part of Hungary, but 
which was ceded to Jugoslavia as a result of a plebi- 
scite based on “the self-determination of races,” which 
was one of the famous “14 points” suggested by the 
late President Wilson. This splitting up of Austria 
and Hungary is now considered by many people to 
have been a mistake, and there is no doubt that the 
bad feeling caused thereby has created several “Alsace- 
Lorraines” in the Balkans and central Europe, and 
there never will be peace so long as the present terri- 
torial boundaries exist. This new addition to Jugo- 
slavia is a great wheat growing district, and as far 
as the eye can see there is nothing but wheat. This 
section looks exactly like the prairies of North Amer- 
ica. The tree plantations and the style and color of 
the farm buildings are very similar to those seen in 
the Dakotas, Minnesota and western Canada. The 
method of farming is up to date and entirely different 





General View of Pirzeus, the Port of Athens 
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from that in southern Jugoslavia. It is 
small wonder that the Hungarians should 
feel so bitter over having this magnifi- 
cent country—which is purely Hungarian 
in history and tradition—taken from 
them and given to Jugoslavia. 

Early the next morning we reached 
Trieste, which prior to the war was one 
of the most important and busiest ports 
in Europe. It was the principal seaport 
to the then large and powerful Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Trieste and the sur- 
rounding territory originally were Ital- 
ian, but as the result of war were taken 
from Italy by the Austrians. This al- 
ways rankled in the breasts of Italians, 
and undoubtedly was the main reason 
for Italy joining the allies in the late 
war. 

Trieste was developed while under 
Austrian rule, and grew to be one of the 
finest cities in that part of Europe. Its 
commerce and trade now are gone, and it 
is of but little use to Italy as a port, as 
it has no hinterland to feed. 

A limited trade is done with Czecho- 
slovakia and Austria, but it is difficult 
to compete with the goods shipped via 
Hamburg to those countries. A little 
flour is imported from North America, 
but is not used in Trieste, being trans- 
shipped to Jugoslavia or Albania. Dur- 
ing the past season there has been an 
improved demand for American and Ca- 
nadian flours, owing to the partial fail- 
ure of the wheat crop in Jugoslavia, but 
this will disappear as soon as normal 
crops again are harvested, 

Financial conditions in Trieste and 
Vienna are not at all satisfactory, and 
great caution is necessary in making 
sales to these markets. Several mills 
have suffered losses in allowing ship- 
ments to go forward before credits have 
been opened, as they should have been in 
accordance with the terms of sale; con- 
sequently, the flour had to be resold at 
considerably below its value. 

This completed my visit to the Medi- 


terranean markets. It was nearly seven 
weeks since I had left London before I 
got home, and I had traveled about 
7,000 miles. The trip was exceedingly 
interesting, and I gathered a great deal 
of trade information that should be of 
great value to The Northwestern Miller 
and its readers. 

To travel and call on the trade in 


issued in November of last year, still is 
in effect in this state, and will so remain 
until formal announcement of its with- 
drawal is made. This is probably not to 
be done until the new crop, and it is 
entirely possible that it may continue 
even after that, or a new one of a sim- 
ilar nature made, if it is learned that 
the wheat crop still has a reduced pro- 
tein content. Registrations of wheat 
feed are accepted by the Georgia de- 
partment of agriculture under this ruling 
only with a protein guaranty of 12.5 per 
cent for wheat bran, 14 per cent for 
wheat shorts, and 13.25 per cent for 
mixed feeds. 


oes 


BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDINGS 
REINSTITUTION IS DENIED 


PortLanp, Orecon.— Federal Judge 
Bean, in a decision handed down re- 
cently, refused to allow bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings to be reinstituted against the 
Rose City Flour Mills, of this city, upon 
petition of the Hamberger-Polhemus 
Co., declaring the application had been 
filed too late. The American Finance 
& Commerce Co. had its claim reduced 
to a judgment, and on May 2, 1927, the 
property was sold to this company for 
approximately $45,000, the amount of its 
claim. On March 28 of this year the 
Hamberger-Polhemus Co. petitioned to 
reinstate the bankruptcy action, holding 





A General View of Rhodes 


many of the markets I visited is by no 
means an easy task, and I made up my 
mind to shoot on sight the first man who 
asked me, on my return to London, if I 
had had a pleasant holiday ! 

oo 


GEORGIA FEED RULING 
Artanta, Ga.—The Georgia depart- 
ment of agriculture has stated that its 
ruling concerning the protein contents 
of wheat bran, shorts and mixed feeds, 


Present Greek Import Duties 
A table showing the details of the present tariff on flour and wheat shipped into Greece: 














Differen- 
Wheat Flour tial 
Waste Gabe, WORE WHOS o.o.c 6.6:0.0:0.c0bees Mewes bscaeeeccrweegen 10.70 
26 per cent for municipal tax, gold leptas............00006. 1.56 2.782 
eee eT ert eee re Try eee Tere 7.56 13.482 
380 per cent on above for forced loan tax, gold leptas....... 2.268 4.0442 
7 per cent on same for port tax, gold leptas............... 0.5292 0.94374 
MES ERURE TER TRET Ree ee EEE TT ele eee 10.3572 18.46994 
Coefficient of conversion as between paper and gold cur- 
rency—14 for both, gold leptas..........ccccceecceseces 145.00 258.58 
Charity institution tax, Gold lemtas. ....ccccsccccccccccccecs 4.00 4.00 
TES GH GOUCRIMOT, DOSE BOPCRM . o.oo 00 0s 60.0.9:0 0.0.0:0:00:066500 tesge eee 3.50 
| PE Pert ee er ee | eit Teche Tere to eee 149.00 266.08 117.08 
Equivalent in American currency per 100 kilos............. $1.98 $3.54% $1.56% 


Importers’ Proposed Greek Duties 


A table showing details of the import tariff on wheat and flour which Greek importers 
are endeavoring to get their government to adopt: 


Basic duty, gold leptas ........c cee eeeeeees 
25 per cent for municipal tax, gold leptas... 
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30 per cent on above for forced loan tax, gold leptas....... 
7 per cent on same for port tax, gold leptas 
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Charity institution tax, gold leptas ......... 
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Differen- 
Wheat Flour tial 
MRE OE Deck ee 4.30 7.30 
paseaie Cea 1.075 1.825 
Be ste ts cael 5.375 9.125 
1.6125 2.7875 
Ps dees aa tay « Leet 0.37625 0.63875 
5a ad cl 7.86875  12.50125 
Ries Lee pate hile 103.09 175.0168 
| be aicie daceeeaiels 4. 4.00 
fee eonenh atone’ eee 3.50 
rs eer. Tee 107.09 182.5168 75.42 
pA ci gbtcieis $1.42% $2.48% $1.00% 


that the prior dismissal was void for the 
want of notice to all creditors. The 
court held that the dismissal might have 
been set aside within a reasonable time, 
but the lapse of a year would not admit 
of a reinstatement now. 


oo > 
ROME WHOLESALE GROCERS 


The wholesale grocery business of L. 
Hower & Sons, 107 Front Street, Rome, 
N. Y., has been succeeded by a company 
organized by Charles M. Root, Adelbert 
C. Thomas and Evan W. Roberts, known 
as the Rome Wholesale Grocers, and in- 
corporated for $125,000. 
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U. S. SHIPMENTS TO 
LONDON INCREASED 


Quarterly Report Shows Falling Off in Cana- 
dian and Australian Flour Shipments— 
March 31 Stocks Low 


Lonvon, Ene.—During the past quar- 
ter there was a decline in arrivals of 
flour into the port of London of about 
40,000 sacks, but owing to the fact that 
there was a considerable reduction in re- 
exports, the actual decline in arrivals 
for consumption was only about 8,000 
sacks. Judging by the lower estimates 
of stocks, the actual amount of flour de- 
livered into consumption increased by 
42,000 sacks. 

There is a very wide variation in the 
proportion coming from the different 
countries of origin. Shipments from 
United States ports showed an increase 
of about 5 per cent. Exports from Ca- 
nadian ports declined about 25 per cent. 
Australian importations were cut in half, 
while Argentina and the Continent 
showed increases of about 40 and 100 
per cent, respectively. Coastwise arriv- 
als, that is arrivals from mills situated 
at other United Kingdom ports, showed 
a decline of 20 per cent. 

London stocks of flour have been re- 
duced by 83 per cent, so that it is ap- 
parent that importers were able to get 
rid of a large proportion of the flour 
that was an incubus at the beginning of 
the year. 

Arrivals of wheat showed a decided re- 
duction of about 200,000 qrs, and the 
actual weekly distribution declined about 
16,000 qrs. 

The official figures, as compiled by 
Sydney Young, formerly secretary of the 
London Corn Exchange, are as follows, 
wheat being in quarters of 480 lbs and 
flour in sacks of 280 lbs: 


Wheat Flour 
Imports for the quarter 
ending March 31 ....... 1,393,095 250,519 
Less re-exports .......... 250 17,995 


ee EE og ance p 020 dee 
Add stocks on Jan. 1..:... 


BORON cocos see vtensceye 
Less stocks in 
PGE Be awit bic tdv aeeweste 








Total distribution during 
past three months..... 1,390,036 252,553 

Average weekly deliveries— 
During past three months. 106,924 19,427 


During previous three.... 122,293 16,219 
During three months end- 
ing March 31, 1927..... 105,950 24,734 
During the year 1927..... 116,912 25,851 
During the year 1926..... 103,708 22,248 
During the year 1925..... 116,258 19,112 
oo 


RICE MILL EXPANSION 


Gatveston, Texas.—Plans for expand- 
ing the business of the Galveston Rice 
Milling Co. were indicated by L. W. Si- 
mon, president, recently. Mr. Simon al- 
so is head of the Mutual Rice Co., Crow- 
ley, La., and president of the Rice Mill- 
ers’ Association. He intimated that the 
capacity of the mill here, at present 2,400 
bbls, would be doubled immediately. It 
was also announced that an auxiliary to 
the local plant would be established for 
making feeds from rice byproducts and 
Texas molasses. It will have a capacity 
of 100 tons, and is expected to be in op- 
eration by the beginning of the summer. 
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SEATTLE 


Demand for soft wheat flour from 
Mississippi and Ohio markets has con- 
tinued active, and a number of mills 
which have never done so before are 
entering those territories, as well as the 
north Atlantic seaboard, and are form- 
ing connections both for current business 
and in anticipation of a large trade dur- 
ing the coming crop year. Shipments 
have continued heavy to the Middle 
West, and to the Atlantic seaboard have 
been double those of last year during the 
same period. 

Sales in north Pacific Coast markets 
nearly reached the vanishing point last 
week. Most bakers have covered their 
requirements for the next 90 days, which 
will take them nearly into the new crop. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, May 11: family 
short patent $8.40@9 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry flour $6.65@6.95, 98's; 
standard patent $7.35@7.65, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8.10@9.30, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $9@9.85; Montana, $8.20 


@9. 

Export Trade—Neither China nor 
Hongkong could be interested in Pacific 
Coast flours last week, as they are too 
expensive for the oriental consumer, 
aside from which they are being under- 
sold by other foreign mills as well as by 
those in Shanghai. Flour clearances with 
the Orient have continued quite heavy, 
though this does not represent recent 
sales. 

Latin American demand has been very 
quiet, and the United Kingdom has 
shown little interest. Glasgow has 
bought some parcels of soft wheat 
straights, but nothing of volume. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Ta- 
coma), and from the Columbia River 
(Portland and Astoria), July 1, 1927, to 
May 1, 1928, as reported by the mer- 
smd exchanges of Seattle and Port- 
and: 

FLOUR, BBLS 








From—— 

Puget Columbia 
To— Sound River Totals 
BD iy R09:02 065-4 209,069 62,624 271,693 
PRR 1,444,066 871,358 2,315,424 
8. and C. America 199,754 72,809 272,563 
RP 96,386 11,797 108,183 
California ....... 271,322 793,589 1,064,911 
Atlantic ports.... 159,962 246,433 406,395 
British Columbia. 34,948 ...... 34,948 
DPewseh<teers> «vbus 4,019 4,019 
asc ssae vase 10,880 = cccces 10,890 
eS 46,868 ...00. 45,858 
ere 2,472,255 2,062,629 4,534,884 

WHEAT, BUS (000’'S OMITTED) 
c——F rom— 
Colum- 
Puget bia 
To— Sound River Totals 
Gis ad de bee's 6,436 33,870 40,306 
REE, 5s 5-56.66.¢s005 1,034 361 1,395 
Ee rs 56 ees 56 
Cent. and S. America 111 689 800 
iF 2,556 3,477 6,043 
British Columbia .... 112 eas 112 
Atlantic ports ....... 37 10 47 
a 37 eee 37 
ics cckances es 10,389 38,407 48,796 
NOTES 


Wesco Products, Inc., Seattle, poultry 
food manufacturers, has been formed by 
W. H. Tudor, A. R. Ernst and D. R. 
Ragan; capital, $125,000. 

B. L. Miller, until recently flour sales- 
man for the Sperry Flour Co. in Seattle 
territory, has gone into business at Seat- 
tle on his own account as a broker. 


The Seattle Port Commission has voted 
to employ the John S. Metcalf Co., Chi- 
cago, to draw plans and specifications 
for grain handling equipment and ma- 
chinery for a 1,000,000-bu elevator at 
Smith’s Cove, Seattle, to be erected at a 


cost of $800,000. Bonds recently were 
voted by the county to defray the ex- 
pense of construction. 

O. W. Fisher, Jr., general superintend- 
ent, and J. S. Davis, assistant sales man- 
ager, for the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
left Seattle on May 13 to attend the 
annual meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation and visit eastern markets. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 6-12 ....... 46,800 29,899 64 
Previous week .. 46,800 29,523 63 
WOOP OHO aececces 46,800 28,383 61 
Two years ago... 52,800 23,005 44 
Three years ago. 52,800 14,070 26 
Four years ago.. 62,800 23,810 45 
Five years ago... 652,800 25,265 48 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 6-12 ....... 57,000 25,429 45 

Previous week .. 57,000 42,169 74 

i. L. ere 57,000 31,481 55 

Two years ago... 57,000 23,810 42 

Three years ago. 57,000 10,257 18 

Four years ago.. 57,000 27,204 48 

Five years ago... 57,000 13,832 24 
oS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour prices remain steady and firm. 
Purchases last week were confined to 
odd lots offered at considerably under 
the market. Contract deliveries, which 
have been moving briskly, are slowing 
up, due largely to the general depression 
in both retail and wholesale bakery 
trade. Dealers, however, are not press- 
ing for deliveries, and are satisfied to 
keep their flour. 

Quotations, May 11, basis 98’s, carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: California family patents, $9@ 
9.20 bbl; Idaho family patents, $9@9.20; 
Montana top patents $8.75@9, clears 
$6.50@6.70; Kansas patents, $8.50@9; 
Dakota top patents, $9.75@10; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $7.50@ 
7.70; Idaho hard wheat patents, $8@ 
8.25; northern straight grades, $7@7.25; 
California pastry, $6.70@6.90. 


NOTES 


L. P. Baumann, of the Centennial Mill 
Co., Seattle, was in San Francisco re- 
cently. 


W. S. Bell, San Francisco representa- 
tive of Kerr Gifford & Co., has been 
elected a director of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. 


oY 


PORTLAND 


There was no change in flour prices 
last week. The uncertain trend of wheat, 
however, did not help business, and flour 
demand continued unsatisfactory. Fam- 
ily patents were listed at $8.65 bbl, bak- 
ers hard wheat at $8.85, and bakers blue- 
stem at $8.25. 

Export trade was of moderate pro- 
portions. Demand from the Orient con- 
tinued slack. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 66,900 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

iS oS Ewer Teieres er 15,404 23 
Previous week ............ 16,024 23 
BORE OED voc i cece cessed s See 36 
TWO VOGES. ABO .....c00805 16,295 26 
Three years ago .......... 15,395 24 
POUP FORTS ABO oo cece ccces 26,792 41 
Five years ago ........... 24,280 39 


NOTES 
Wheat exports for the week were 37,- 
8383 bus to Holland and 74,666 to the 
United Kingdom. 
The grain rules committee of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, after several months 


of labor in revising the trading rules, 
has completed its work. 

Wheat shipments from Portland to 
date have been 38,410,365 bus to all 
ports, as against 27,302,436 shipped in 
the same period last season. 

Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 1,670 bags to New Orleans, 
1,400 to Mobile, 357 to Baltimore, 371 
bbls to Alaska, 775 to Peru, and 286 
to England. 


S. E. Mikkelson, Inc., grain dealer, 
has been incorporated by S. E. Mikkel- 
son, E. Williams and William F. Meyer. 
The principal place of business is Port- 
land. 

Flour shipments from Portland for 
the season to date have been 871,358 
bbls to the Orient, 793,589 to California, 
246,433 to Atlantic ports, 72,809 to Cen- 
tral and South America, 62,624 to Eu- 
rope, 11,797 to Hawaii and 4,019 to 
Cuba. The total of 2,062,629 bbls com- 
pares with 1,528,444 shipped in the same 
period last season. 

J. M. Lownspbate. 
oo 


OGDEN 


Despite pronounced reduction in flour 
prices, millers of Ogden report active 
buying, numerous inquiries and steady 
movement for the week ending May 12. 
Lowered quotations to all markets were 
announced, quick adjustment being re- 
ported to the changed conditions. Or- 


_ ders were extensive from California and 


from the mountain states, though there 
was a Slight recession in southeastern 
trade. 

Operations continued at capacity for 
all Ogden mills. Millers are beginning 
their preparations for bookings in con- 
nection with new wheat arrivals, having 
received orders sufficient to take nearly 
all of the summer production. 

Quotations to southeastern buyers were 
lowered 40c during the week, being as 
follows (all in 98-lb bags): high patents 
$8.95@9.40 bbl, and straights $8.80@8.90, 
car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and other lower 
Mississippi River common points. To 
California buyers, quotations were low- 
ered 20c, as follows: first patents $8.30@ 
8.35, second patents $8.35@8.50, and 
straights $8.05@8.50, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. Reductions of 20c were made 
to Utah and Idaho dealers, quotations 
being as follows: family patents $8@ 
8.50, second patents $8.40@8.50, and 
straights $7.60@7.75, car lots, f.o.b., Og- 
den. 

NOTES 


J. W. Sherwood, vice president and 
manager of the Royal Milling Co., Great 
Falls, was in Ogden, recently, on busi- 
ness. 

B. W. Hodges, assistant director of 
milling for the Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco, conferred with Sperry officials 
in Ogden before attending the Millers’ 





RESHIPPING WHEAT FROM 
LONDON TO AMERICA 
London, Eng., May 4. 


A TOPIC of conversation among 

members of the wheat and flour 
trades in London this week has been 
the reshipment to America of a cargo 
of No. 2 red winter wheat because 
a much better price could be ob- 
tained for it in America than here. 
The wheat in question, 56,000 bus, 
arrived in London between July and 
September last year, having been 
brought forward by Ross T. Smyth 
& Co., of London and Liverpool. It 
has remained in store during the en- 
suing months, and no aceptable of- 
fers could be obtained for it, but the 
shortage of wheat in the central 
states has provided the needed mar- 
ket, and it is understood that it has 
been sold to an American buyer at 
a substantial profit. The greater 
part of the shipment, 48,000 bus, is 
now on its way to New York, and 
the balance, 8,000, will be shipped 
shortly. The wheat is in good condi- 
tion, and Ross T. Smyth & Co. are 
congratulating themselves on their 
good fortune in disposing of it so 
favorably. 


641 


National Federation convention in Chi- 
cago. 

Construction has been started by the 
Royal Milling Co. on a $100,000 addi- 
tion to its grain elevators in Ogden, the 
storage capacity to be increased from 
400,000 bus to 700,000. C. F. Dinsmore 
& Co., Ogden, who received the contract 
award, are to have the new structure 
ready for use by Aug. 15, according to 
announcement of M. W. Sherwood, Og- 
den manager of the Royal Milling Co. 

W. E. Zuprann. 
oY 


ATLANTA 


Though large jobbers and bakers are 
beginning to show more interest in flour, 
buying continues on a hand-to-mouth 
basis for immediate or near future wants, 
with no advance or round lot orders re- 
ported. If prices continue downward, 
fair sales are looked for late this month 
and during the fore part of June, though 
it is not believed many advance orders 
of any size will be booked before the 
new crop. As a whole, bookings are be- 
low normal for this period, though ship- 
ping directions have been fairly active 
on old contracts. 

Southeastern mills still are operating 
on a lower basis than a year ago, and 
also producing less than five or six weeks 
ago. Hard and spring wheat flours have 
declined steadily the last two weeks, but 
only a slight decline has been noted in 
soft wheat flour. Indications are, how- 
ever, that mills will be able to operate 
on a more active basis within the next 
few weeks. 

Hard and spring wheat flours de- 
clined about 40c last week and soft win- 
ter short patents 10c, while standard and 
second clears showed a slight increase. 
Quotations, May 12, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 
98-lb cottons: hard winter short patent 
$8.35@8.60 bbl, standard patent $7.90@ 
8.10, straight patent $7.75@7.85; soft 
winter short patent $10.55@10.80, stand- 
ard patent $9.50@9.70, straight patent 
$9.25@9.40, fancy clears $8.85@9.15, sec- 
ond clears $8.35@8.60; spring wheat 
short patent $8.35@8.60, standard pat- 
ent $7.90@8.10, straight patent $7.75@ 
7.85; Utah, Idaho, Oregon and Washing- 
ton soft white wheat flour, $7.75@8. 

NOTES 

Hoit S. Brown, Atlanta manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, left last week for a trip through 
the Carolinas. 

H. C. Hicks, sales manager for the 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
is making a trip through the Southeast, 
calling on the mill’s connections. 

N. L. Hensley, vice president of the 
Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., is in the Southeast, calling on the 
brokerage connections of the mill. 

J. E. Compton, of the Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, returned to At- 
lanta last week after a trip through Car- 
olina territory. He left Atlanta by 
automobile the same day with his family 
for Wellington. 

After attending the Atlanta conven- 
tion last week, Arthur S. Cain, vice 
president of the Cain Bros. Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas, left Atlanta for 
a trip through the Middle West before 
returning home. 

John K. Landis, manager of the Enid 
(Okla.) Milling Co., and W. H. Boon, 
sales manager for the Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., left At- 
lanta, after attending the bakers’ con- 
vention last week, for a trip through 
eastern markets before returning to 
Oklahoma. 

W. Barney Estes, prominently identi- 
fied with the grain business in Atlanta 
for several years, died ‘last week at the 
age of 41, following an illness of only a 
few hours. He was formerly connected 
with the W. S. Duncan Grain Co., Atlan- 
ta, withdrawing from that company to 
help form the Waldrop-Estes Grain Co., 
which later became the Smith-Estes 
Grain Co. 

Harotp F. Popwask1. 
oS 
WITH PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 

Sr. Lours, Mo.—J. H. Swann, a brother 
of Theodore Swann, president of the 
Federal Phosphorus Co., is now connect- 
ed with the Provident Chemical Works. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed was easier last 
week, due mainly to a lessened demand. 
There is a fair business for near-by de- 
livery, although not as brisk as in pre- 
vious weeks, and demand for futures has 
subsided almost entirely. On May 12, 
spring bran was quoted at $37.75@38.50 
ton, hard winter bran §$37.75@38.50, 
standard middlings $41, flour middlings 
$43.50@44.50 and red dog $44.50@45.50. 


Milwaukee.—Millfeed was easier last 
week, and all items declined 50c@$z2. 
There is very little pressing on the near- 
by market but better weather and weak- 
er grain markets had their effect. Offer- 
ings for May and June shipments are 
more liberal, and discounts are being 
offered under current quotations. Only 
scattered amounts of future shipment 
business are being placed. Quotations, 
May 12: spring bran $38@38.50 ton, win- 
ter bran $38@38.50, standard middlings 
$40.50@41, flour middlings $42@43 and 
red dog $43@44, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St, Louis.—Less activity prevailed in 
millfeed last week. Bran was lower, but 
gray shorts held up fairly well. There 
seemed to be little need last week to care 
for immediate requirements, and no ten- 
dency to book for future shipments. Of- 
ferings were ample to care for all in- 
quiries. Quotations, May 12: soft win- 
ter bran $38@39 ton, hard winter bran 
$36@37, and gray shorts $43@43.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—'The drop in grain 
prices, curtailed demand from mixers, 
the approach of pasturage and the weak- 
ness of feed prices in the Southwest all 
have contributed to the decline in north- 
western millfeed prices since a week 
ago. Most jobbers and millers quote 
bran $2@3 ton lower. Inquiry is re- 
ported light for all feeds. While pro- 
duction is not heavy, offerings by both 
mills and jobbers are fairly large. It 
is pointed out by some factors in the 
trade that the prices which have been 
prevailing have approached record fig- 
ures, barring the period of the World 
War, and that dealers are afraid to take 
much feed at these quotations except for 
immediate use. These buyers, they be- 
lieve, expect lower prices, looking to the 
fact that consumption in the next 60 
days will be the lightest of the year. It 
is pointed out in some quarters that, 
with pasturage at hand, a continuance 
of the present mill production should be 
sufficient to handle demand as it comes 
in. Some men in the trade say that 
mixers, whose purchasing power in mill- 
feeds has become a very important fac- 
tor in the matter of regulating prices, 
are unable at this time to make a price 
on their finished product sufficiently at- 
tractive to permit normal volume of 
sales for the summer. It is reasonable, 
they say, to expect that they will con- 
tinue to hold off until there has been a 
sufficient decline in raw materials to al- 
low them to feel the demand in sufficient 
volume to enable them to go ahead and 
contract for raw material with more 
confidence. City mills quote bran at $35 
@37 ton, standard middlings $38, flour 
middlings $40@41, red dog $41@43, 
wheat mixed feed $37.50@40, and rye 
middlings $36, in 100-lb sacks, f.0o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

May 15 Year ago 
on COTE Cee Cees @35.00 $.....@28.00 
Stand. middlings.. .....@38.00 29.00@29.25 
Flour middlings... .....@41.00 32.50@33.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute .....@42.50 36.00@37.00 

Duluth—Mills reported a strong mill- 
feed market last week, due to a snappy 
demand and the scarcity of supplies. In- 
quiry indicated that buyers were pressed 
for immediate needs, and if sales were 
negotiated quick shipment was wanted. 
The local limited output is either going 
to fill old contracts, or sold to regular 
customers in mixed cars of flour about 
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as fast as mills can turn it out. There 


is no accumulation of supplies. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City——The general tone of the 
millfeed market is much easier. Demand 
for all feeds is light, and although sup- 
plies are light, they are pressing on the 
market. Prices are declining. Bran for 
May delivery was quoted at $34@35 
ton, May 12, and only a few scattered 
lots were sold. Other bran quotations: 
June delivery, $32@33; July, $29@30; 
equal parts in July, August and Septem- 
ber, $28.50@29. There was virtually no 
interest in the deferred positions. Most 
of that sold was by resellers and specu- 
lators, and the majority of mill quota- 
tions on deferred shipment stuff was $1 
higher. Gray shorts also were weaker. 
May delivery was quoted at $40@41; 
July, August and September, $38. 


Atchison-Leavenworth.—Millfeed prices 
have declined considerably. However, 
there is a fairly active demand for shorts 
and they are selling freely at $40.50 ton. 
Other quotations: bran, $36; mill-run, 
$38. Milling operations have not in- 
creased appreciably, but millfeed de- 
mand, influenced by continued fair 
weather, has quieted. This will make a 
weak market until May contracts become 
overdue. 


Hutchinson.—Millfeed held steady last 
week, demand for shorts continuing to 
exceed by a considerable volume the 
output of mills of this section. The call 
for bran was not so insistent. Quota- 
tions, Kansas City basis: bran, $36@37 
ton; mill-run, $39@40; gray shorts, $41 
@42. 

Salina.—The supply of millfeeds is lim- 
ited, and the bulk of present shipments 
is in mixed car lots. Quotations on May 
10, basis Kansas City: bran, $38@39 ton; 
mill-run, $39@40; gray shorts, $41@48. 


Oklahoma City.—Millfeed is as brisk as 
supplies permit. Mills are continuing to 
limit shipments to mixed car lots to the 
established trade, and make no effort to 
secure new business. Mills are running 
half time. Quotations, May 9: straight 
bran, $1.90 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $2; 
shorts, $2.15. 


Wichita.—Mills claim they have hard- 
ly a tenth of the millfeeds they could 
sell. Most of the business goes in mixed 
car lots. Quotations, May 11, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran, $37@88 ton; mill-run, 
$38@40; shorts, $42@43. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Some strength has been given 
to soft winter wheat feeds on account of 
the reduced output. Soft winter wheat 
bran, mixed feed and middlings were all 
quoted at the same price, and on May 11 
ranged $44@46 ton, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo or mill. 


Indianapolis—The millfeed situation 
is far from unsatisfactory, and some 
grades are moving nicely. High prices 
doubtless are holding off many buyers. 
Bran last week seemed fairly steady, and 
the heavier grades also were more active. 
Quotations, May 12: spring bran $40@41 
ton, hard winter bran $40@41, standard 
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middlings $41@42, flour middlings $42@ 
43 and red dog $44@45. 

Evansville. — Millfeed prices have 
dropped somewhat from a week ago. 
Prices, May 12: bran, $42.50 ton; mixed, 
$44; shorts, $45. 


THE SOUTH 

Norfolk.—Millfeed is strong and high- 
er, and some substantial sales have been 
reported. Quotations, May 11: red dog, 
$52@53 ton; winter middlings, $50@51; 
standard middlings, $47.50@48; stand- 
ard bran, $46.50@47. 

New Orleans.—Millfeed continued in 
fairly good demand last week, buyers or- 
dering out supplies in small quantities, 
but with the aggregate sales volume con- 
sidered fair. Quotations, May 10: wheat 
bran, $2.27 per 100 lbs; shorts, $2.47. 


Nashville-——Millfeed continued strong 
last week. Wheat bran and middlings 
were advanced $1, due to active demand. 
Practically all mills reported business 
good in this department. Quotations, 
May 12: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $38@41 
ton; standard middlings, $41@44. 

Memphis.—Millfeed is slightly lower, 
but offerings continue small. Mills are 
either not offering or find better prices 
in mixed car shipments. On May 12 
wheat bran was offered at $39.50 ton and 
gray shorts at $44.50, but few sales were 
reported. Mixed feed mills are taking 
only enough to fill immediate require- 
ments. 

THE EAST 

Baltimore——Brans were weaker to- 
ward the close of last week, but heavy 
feeds were firmer and more salable. 
Quotations, May 12, basis lake-and-rail 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks: spring bran, 
$43.25@43.50 ton; soft winter bran, 
$44.50@45; standard middlings, $45.50; 
flour middlings, $48@49; red dog, $49 
@50. 

Boston.—A good demand for near-by 
domestic feeds prevailed last week, with 
prices firmly held for prompt shipment. 
Future shipment, however, was offered at 
$2 under prompt, with July, August and 
September fully $5@6 under June. Lo- 
cal demand was fair. Other feeds held 
steady. Quotations: spring bran $45.50 
@46.50 ton; hard winter bran, $45.50@ 
46; soft winter bran, $46@46.50; stand- 
ard middlings, $45@45.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $46.50@47; mixed feed, $46.50@ 
48.50; red dog, $48; stock feed, $47; re- 
ground oat hulls, $32. There was only 
an occasional offering of pure bran and 
middlings by Canadian shippers, prices 
being practically the same as for the do- 
mestic product. 


Buffalo—Feed prices declined last 
week, with a very dull demand. Quota- 
tions, May 12: spring bran, sacked, $40.50 
ton; standard middlings, $42.50; red dog, 
$46; flour middlings, $44.50; mixed feeds, 
$43.50. 


Philadelphia.—Demand for millfeed is 
less active, but offerings are light and 
values generally rule steady. Quotations, 
May 12, prompt shipment: spring bran, 
$45@46 ton; hard winter bran, $45@46; 
soft winter bran, $46@47; standard mid- 
dlings, $44.50@45.50; flour middlings, 
$46@49; red dog, $48@50. 


PACIFIC COAST 
San Francisco—Extreme scarcity of 
offerings and the sudden realization by 
buyers that feed will likely be scarce for 
the next 60 to 90 days, has created a 
brisk demand. Practically all feed avail- 
able for May and June shipment has 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The 


Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, May 15, 


based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minne apolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Boring: WOR. 6.0. cscs sews $37.00 @37.50 $35.00 @37.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $42.50@43.50 
Hard winter bran ...... 37.50@38.00 .....@..... 34.00@35.00 36.00@36.50 .....@..... 
Bott WIMtel WEEM .ncccce ccves ia cats. sass 7 aa eers 6a 37.00@37.50 43.00@44.00 
Stahdard miGalinge® .... 26s  GAWiGO  . ce cc DEBBO cree eDecscs ceseeMecece ctor sc Qe. 
Flour middlingst ....... 43.50@44.50 40.00@41.00 40.00@41.00 41.50@43.00 48.50@49.00 
Ee eer ae 44.50@45.50 41.00 @48.00 .....@..... cues Meneses 2000 @50.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Mertens GRAM a... a0 scccens ae @40.50 $45.00 @46.00 $44.50@45.50 $44.00@45.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... csoos @..... 45.00 @46.00 44.50@45.00 44.00@45.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ..... @..... 46.00 @47.00 45.50@46.00 44.50@45.50 38.00@41.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@42.50 44.50@45.50 44.50@45.00 45.00@46.00 41.00@43.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @44.50 46.00@49.00 46.00@50.00 46.50@48.00 .....@..... 
MOG GOR cicceeccscccccs ctses @46.00 48.00@50.00 .....@50.50 48.00@49.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
+... MRE eee | er @ 40.00 $.....@42.00 $.....@48.00 
CUPID vk cee ktene aaees @ 32.00 «ees + @34.00 400s bMS colds 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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been sold at fancy prices, and mills are 
asking still more for July. Considerable 
May and June feed is held by resellers, 
who . expect a continued firm market, 
probably through July. However, de- 
mand probably will lessen with the ar- 
rival of new crop barley at around $35 
@36 ton, which will afford rolled barley 
for feeding purposes at about $4 under 
present millfeed values. Quotations, 
May 11, basis carload lots, delivered, 
San Francisco, draft terms, prompt 
shipment: Kansas bran, $46@47 ton; 
Idaho blended mill-run, $39@40; Idaho 
white mill-run, $40@41; northern white 
bran and mill-run, $88@39; northern 
standard mill-run, $38@38.50; shorts, $40 
@41; middlings, $46@47; Montana bran 
and mill-run, $388@39; Montana low 
grade, $47@48. 

Seattle—Millfeed developed consider- 
able strength last week, and prices ad- 
vanced $1@1.50 to $34@84.50 ton for 
both white and red feeds. The strength 
in the market was due to light supplies, 
small offerings by outside mills and 
strong demand for mill-run from poul- 
try men. Poultry mashes, in which mill- 
run is an important ingredient, are be- 
ing much more generally used than for- 
merly. 


Portland.—Millfeed was firm last 
week. Demand was fairly broad, and 
offerings were light. Mill-run was quot- 
ed, on May 12, at $34 ton and middlings 
at $49, in straight cars. 


Ogden.—Strengthened markets for 
millfeed, especially on the Pacific Coast, 
were reported by Ogden millers for the 
week ending May 12, orders having been 
extensive and shipping heavy. Both Los 
Angeles and San Francisco absorbed the 
major shipments of the week. Utah and 
Idaho buyers were in the market for 
slightly more than usual. Prices were 
advanced $1 on all grades of bran and 
mill-run, as well as millfeed for all mar- 
kets, the policy of uniform quotations 
on all grades of bran being continued. 
California buyers were offered red, white 
or blended bran or mill-run at $39 ton, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other 
California common points, and middlings 
at $50. Quotations to Utah and Idaho 
dealers on all grades of bran were $34 
ton, and middlings $45, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. 


CANADA 

Montreal.—Mills reported a steady de- 
mand for all kinds of millfeeds last week. 
Purchasers in the United States also 
showed a lively interest, and fair bids 
were received from them for good quan- 
tities. Stocks appear to be in a better 
position than for quite a while, but the 
market continues steady, with prices un- 
changed. Quotations, May 11: bran 
$40.25 ton, shorts $42.25 and middlings 
$48.25, jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate 
points. Fort William: bran $32, shorts 
$34 and middlings $40, jutes, ex-track, 
net cash; $1 less when they contain mill- 
run screenings. 


Toronto.—Millfeed is dull. Mills are 
selling mostly in mixed cars with, flour. 
Only an occasional straight car is of- 
fered. In a general way the situation 
is easing off, and there should be plenty 
of feed shortly. Better weather gives 
promise of early pasture. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, May 12: bran $40 
ton, shorts $42 and middlings $48, bags 
included, in mixed cars with flour, spot 
cash terms, delivered, Ontario points. 


Winnipeg—Demand for bran and 
shorts was a little keener last week, due 
to a cool spell and lack of moisture, 
which is retarding the growth of grasses. 
Mill stocks are light. Quotations, May 
12, basis Fort William or Port Arthur: 
Manitoba points, bran $32 ton, shorts 
$34; Saskatchewan, bran $32, shorts $34; 
Alberta, bran $33, shorts $35; British 
Columbia, bran $33@35, shorts $35@37; 
Pacific Coast, bran $36@38, shorts $38 
@40. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending May 12, in tons, with comparisons: 

7-Receipts— -——Shipments— 

1928 1927 1928 1927 

Minneapolis ... 926 855 15,131 10,891 
Kansas City... 1,620 1,260 4,160 2,660 
4 eee oe 


New York .... 2 

Philadelphia .. 220 480 “— 

Boston ....... 20 ove = 
Baltimore ..... 228 150 tae 
Milwaukee .... 1 bike 2 3 








_— ie Wa 
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BixeD FEEDS 


Chicago.—There was not much activity 
in mixed feeds last week. High prices 
and pasturage have lessened demand, 
and new sales are mainly small in vol- 
ume. Directions are fairly active. On 
May 12, 24 per cent dairy feeds were 
quoted at $51@53 ton, Chicago, scratch 
feeds $50@51.50 and mash feeds $64.50 
@é67. 

St. Lowis—Demand for mixed feed 
was easier last week, due to the fact that 
consumers had taken care of their im- 
mediate requirements and were not in- 
terested in making future bookings. 
Shipping instructions were fair, and 
manufacturers have old orders well in 
hand. High grade horse feed was quot- 
ed, May 12, at $50.50 ton, high grade 
dairy feed $54.50, and scratch feed $55.50. 

Nashville——Mixed feeds were in fairly 
good demand last week. Sales of dairy 
feeds were active, while poultry feeds 
were a little slow for this season. Horse 
feeds were quiet. Quotations, May 12: 
dairy feeds, 100-lb bags, at Nashville 
mills, $42@54 ton; poultry scratch feeds, 
$53@59; poultry mash feeds, $60@76. 

Memphis,—Buyers are taking needs in 
small lots, but volume is well main- 
tained, despite firmness of prices. More 
activity in agriculture, and lessened sup- 
plies of feed at home, necessitate steady 
buying, although high prices hold it in 
check. Better pastures enable dairy 
feeders to hold their buying in check, 
while poultry feeds are in normal de- 
mand, 

Indianapolis—Price of mixed feed 
seems to be holding off buyers. Last 
week there was some business done, but 
the volume was not what it should have 
been. Demand is mostly for small lots 
for immediate shipment. Prices remain 
about stationary, with little prospect for 
a change within a week or so. Quota- 
tions, Indianapolis, May 12: dairy feeds 
$50@51 ton, scratch feeds $52, and mash 
feeds $63. 

Montreal_—A fair business is reported 
in all lines of mixed feeds. Pasturage 
is late, and cattle are not yet in the 
fields. Quotations, May 10, carloads, 
Montreal rate points: barley meal $53.25 
ton; oat moulie, $57.25; mixed moulie, 
$55.25. 

Toronto.—Mixed feeds continue active. 
Demand for chick feed is exceptionally 
heavy. Prices have not changed. Quo- 
tations, May 12: oat chop $56 ton, oat 
and barley chop $54, crushed oats $58, 
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corn meal $53, feed wheat $57, oat feed 
$35, chick feed $68, mixed car lots, net 
cash terms, delivered, country points. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Kansas City.—Prices of dried butter- 
milk are weaker. Demand is light, and 
there is plenty available. On May 12 it 
was quoted at 63%,@7c lb, Kansas City. 

Chicago.—Demand for dried butter- 
milk continues quite active. Sales are 
mostly for near-by delivery, although 
some business is also being done in fu- 
tures. Prices, May 12, 6%@7%c lb in 
car lots, Chicago, and 71/,,@8c l.c.l. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.— Cottonseed products 
were quiet last week. Offerings were 
light, and most holders seemed content 
to await developments. Export inquiry 
was a little better. Cotton Exchange 
quotations, May 10: choice cake, 8 per 
cent ammonia, bulk, nominal; meal, 8 
per cent ammonia, sacked $57.50@58 ton; 
hulls, sound quality, $15.50@16. 


Memphis.—The season for cottonseed 
meal is practically over, the only sup- 
plies now available being held by those 
willing to resell in small lots. No large 
offerings are to be found, and quotations 
are nominal. Much of the business done 
during the past several weeks was re- 
selling by exporters, who were attracted 
by handsome profits. The census report 
showed stocks of meal and cake very 
small. On May 12 dealers quoted 41 per 
cent at $61 ton and 43 at $64. 


Milwaukee. — Cottonseed meal was 
strong last week, and gained $1@2 over 
the previous one. Offerings are light 
and demand good. Quotation, May 12, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $56@68 ton. 


Kansas City.—Supplies are about equal 
to demand, but the market is firm and 
prices are $1 higher than a week ago. 
Quotation, Kansas City, May 12, $66.90 
ton. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal prices are 
firm, although unchanged. Demand is 
rather quiet, due to the strong market. 
On May 12 it was quoted at $68 ton, 
Chicago. 

Boston.—The local cottonseed meal 
market is firm, with light offerings. De- 
mand is quiet. Shippers are quoting 
meal at $59.50@71.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
Boston points, as to grade and route, for 
prompt and May shipment, with June 
shipment 50c under these prices. Local 
stocks are moderate. 

Buffalo.—Cottonseed meal prices last 
week were unchanged. Demand was 
quiet. On May 12, .41 per cent was 


quoted at $68 ton, and 43 per cent at 
$70. 

Toronto.—Business in cottonseed meal 
is absolutely dead. Nothing has been 
done for some weeks. A nominal quota- 
tion, May 12, was $68 ton for 43 per cent 
protein, in car lots, Toronto freights. 


SCREENINGS 


Toronto.—Screenings are not selling. 
Supplies are scarce, and no quotation at 
bay ports can be had. The last sale re- 
ported was at $40 ton, delivered, all-rail, 
Ontario points. 

Winnipeg.—Screenings are no more 
plentiful than a week ago, but demand is 
well sustained and prices are. holding at 
the high level of $15 ton for shut-offs 
and $30 for recleaned screenings. 

Minneapolis.—There is little change to 
report in the screenings market. Offer- 
ings are hard to sell at prevailing prices. 
Influenced by lower quotations of other 
feeds, a weaker tendency in prices is re- 
ported. Heavy seeds are quoted at $28 
@30 ton, medium $26@27 and light- 
weight $18@22. 

Buffalo.—Screenings are in good de- 
mand, but the supply is very light. 
Prices are high, in sympathy with other 
feeds, and very little business is being 
transacted. 

oo 

San Francisco.—Activity in barley has 
picked up, due to desire of holders to 
get rid of old stocks before new crop. 
Exporters have taken considerable old 
feed barley at $1.90, San Francisco, 
while better grades are being held at 
$2.20. There has been some contracting 
on new crop barley in the field at $1.85 
@1.90, but such activity is being cur- 
tailed by the prospects of an excellent 
crop, especially in northern California. 
The southern California crop has been 
injured somewhat by the lack of rain. 
Quotations, May 11, basis 100 lbs, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco: feed, $1.90@1.95; 
choice, $2.10@2.20. Oats are too scarce 
to quote, but some contracting on new 
crop is being done at $1.90, San Fran- 
cisco, per 100 Ibs. 


oS] 
Philadelphia.—Oats advanced 1%c 
early last week, but subsequently eased 
off 4c, and the market closed quiet at 
revised figures. Supplies are small. 
Quotations, May 12: No. 2 white, 811% 
@8414c bu; No. 3 white, 781,@80',c. 
oe 
Buffalo—Oats were unchanged last 
week, but very firm. All grades are easi- 
ly salable at best prices on the crop. 
No increase in receipts is expected, indi- 
cating a continued strong cash situation. 
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[FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, May 14, and on 
the corresponding date in 1927, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 








Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
Pe ee $28.50 $34.50@35.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 29.00 34.75@35.00 
Middlings ............ 29.00 37.50@38.00 
Flour middlings ...... 32.50 40.00@41.00 
8 ae 35.50 41.00@42.00 
BEEmOG THOR cvccveseus 29.50 36.00@37.00 
Old process oil meal... 49.00 53.00@54.00 
eee 37.50 43.00@43.50 
Middlings® ........... 38.00 44.00@44.50 
PE GE Se cevecsoeies 44.50 48.00@49.50 

Duluth— 

PN adncabevd coed dewn 29.00 36.00@36.50 
ee 28.50 37.00@38.00 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 41.00@42.00 
Country mixed feed... 29.50 39.00@39.50 
BOE GEE avccccvescocs 35.00 41.50@42.50 
St. Louis— 
BE Ge a68 O58 660064608 29.50 35.00@35.50 
BOUOWE GROTES 2c ccccic 31.50 40.00@41.00 
GBP GOTES cicccccesc 34.50 41.00@42.00 
COS BOGE cciccccesccss 10.50 25.00@26.00 
Hominy feed ......... 28.00 38.00@39.00 
Buffalo— 
BAS ee 33.00 40.00@40.50 
BOND. 645. 08040 650606008 33.00 39.50@40.00 
Standard middlings ... 32.50 40.00@41.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 42.00@43.00 
SS rere 38.00 43.00@44.00 
Heavy mixed feed..... 36.00 41.00@42.00 
rr ere 47.50 57.00@57.50 
Kansas City— 
WEO BEAR cc cccscscces 28.50 34.00@34.50 
ERS SPT ere rer error 28.00 33.00@33.50 
Brown shorts ......... 30.00 38.00@39.00 
Gray shorts .......... 31.50 40.00@41.00 
rere re 37.50 43.00@43.50 
Philadelphia— 
Weemeee BOR ccciccces 38.00 43.00@43.50 
Pure bran ...........+. 38.00 43.00@43.50 
BOPIRG WEAR 2c. cccccee 37.00 42.50@43.00 
Spring middlings ..... 36.00 »43.00@44.50 
CN bien seed 6es-0 43.00 47.00@47.50 
Flour middlings ...... 43.00 46.50@49.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 31.00 387.00@37.50 
ESS rere a 31.00 37.00@37.50 
Middlings ............ 31.50 40.00@40.50 
Flour middlings ...... 34.50 42.00@43.00 
a rere 38.50 43.00@44.00 
MPO TOOR civecccosece 27.50 36.00@37.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 39.00 56.00@68.00 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 24.50 34.00@35.00 

Peeeneny CHR? wc cccscvae 36.00 43.50@44.50 

Gluten feedt ........... 30.10 ....@§38.70 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ............ $8.30 $9.10 
Duluth ° 7.00 9.10 
St. Louis ese esac 7.50 
MEMGRS CH ccvcccseces 8.90 9.70 
ee 5.70 6.50 
BPEEENED cccneccwecceveves eee 4.70 
*Boston. ftChicago. $100 Ibs, §May-June. 

oo 


Pittsburgh.—Sales of oats were fair 
last week, with buyers more inclined to 
take on the better grades. Offerings 
were light and prices firm. Quotations, 
May 12: No. 2 white, 764,@77c bu; No. 
3 white, 7314, @7A4e. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat was affected last 
week by pressing sales of northern grain 
going into store here. Large charters 
have been made the last two weeks for 
shipment from the Northwest. A boat 
was also being loaded on May 12 with 
400,000 bus No. 2 hard for shipment to 
Buffalo. Demand during most of the 
week was rather quiet, although the last 
few days it improved some, due to out- 
side mills entering the market. Trading 
basis, May 12: No. 1 red 50@52c over 
May, No. 2 red 45@50c over, No. 3 red 
40@42c over; No. 1 hard 4@5c over, 
No. 2 hard 3@4c over, No. 3 hard May 
price to 3c over; No. 1 dark northern 
spring 214,@5'%c over, No. 2 dark north- 
ern 1@1\%4c over, No. 1 northern 2@4c 
over. Sales made late in the week: No. 
1 hard, $1.58@1.58/, bu; No. 1 northern, 
$1.55. 

Minneapolis.— Cash wheat receipts 
were fairly heavy over the week end, but 
grew lighter early this week. The mar- 
ket has been considerably easier the last 
couple of days, especially for 1242 per 
cent protein and higher, which has been 
selling 2@3c lower than a week ago. 
Prices for 12 per cent and lower are 
down about Ie. Trading basis for 58-lb 
wheat: 15,per cent protein, 48@54c bu 
over May; 14 per cent, 40@46c; 13 per 
cent, 28@30c; 12% per cent, 17@20c; 
12 per cent, 10@12c; 11.5@11.9, 6@8c 
over; 11 per cent and lower, 1@5c over. 

Based on the close, May 15, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.33 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.31; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.37, No. 1 northern $1.35; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.31, No. 1 northern $1.29; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.20, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.18. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 12 
was $1.4744@2.0414, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.464%,@2.044%,. No. 1 dark closed 
May 15 at $1.484%2@1.91%2, and No. 1 
northern $1.4742@1.91%,. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 12 
was $1.31@1.538%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.29%.@1.454%. No. 1 amber closed on 
May 15 at $1.314%2@1.45%2, and No. 1 
durum at $1.30%.@1.87%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to May 12, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis .. 99,670 61,919 85,964 84,782 
Duluth ...... 103,079 38,515 60,343 95,563 
Totals .....202,749 100,434 146,307 180,345 


Winnipeg—Demand for cash wheat 
did not improve much last week, despite 
the opening of navigation on the lakes. 
Certain interests have been steady buy- 
ers of the lower grades and the toughs, 
but offerings in these grades have been 
limited. The drug on the cash market 
is No. 3 northern, and for the first 10 
days of May no less than 23,137,000 bus 
of this grade were delivered on the May 
contract, compared with less than 5,000,- 
000 for the same period a year ago. 
Millers are taking small lots of toughs 
and are after the better grades, while 
terminal houses are fair buyers of the 
off grades. Fort William price for No. 
1 northern wheat on May 12 was $1.575% 
bu. 


Duluth—Wheat was very unsettled 
last week, the active deliveries being 
subjected to strong influence, and pow- 
erful selling or buying drives keeping 
operators nervous and prices fluctuating 
widely. Now that supplies are moving 
east by lake to fill early contracts, both 
eastern milling and export demand have 
lost snap. The May spring delivery 
suffered a 95%c loss last week. Outside 
premiums on the spring cash have been 
reduced 4@5c, offerings being cleaned 
up at the decline. A car of No. 1 hard 
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spring was sold last week at $2.24% 
bu. The tendency of cash was easier. 
No. 1 dark closed, May 12, at $1.4814@ 
1.9444; No. 2 dark, $1.4644@1.92¥,; No. 
8 dark, $1.444,@1.90¥%,; No. 1 northern 
spring, $1.471,@1.86¥,. Winter offerings 
are scarce at 2@7c reduction in premi- 
ums. Demand is absorbing the present 
track supplies. Me 4 little milling durum 
is to be had, and demand is slow. Cash 
basis holds firmer than spring wheat. A 
9c break was recorded for May, on 
the week closing May 12. Daily closing 
prices of durum wheat, in cents, per 
bushel: 
c——— Amber durum———,, -—-Durum— 
No.1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
-. 146 @169 145 @169 164 164 
7... 145% @168% 144% @168% 163% 163 
8... 144% @167% 143% @167% 162% 162% 
9,.. 142% @165% 141% @165% 160% 160% 
10... 187 @160 136 @160 155 155 
11... 141 @164 140 @164 159 159 
12... 136% @159% 135% @159% 154% 154% 
Kansas City.—Prices on May 12 were 
8@13c lower than on the previous Satur- 
day. Lowest grade samples took the full 
decline, and best milling types the least. 
Demand was very quiet until Friday, 
when it improved somewhat, but much 
was carried over at the close. Mills 
bought little until the last two days of 
the week, when they took moderate 
quantities of the best milling wheat. 
Quotations, May 12: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.49@1.94 bu, No. 2 $1.48@1.93, No. 3 
$1.44@1.91, No. 4 $1.42@1.88; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.85@1.91, No. 2 $1.84@ 
1.90, No. 3 $1.79@1.88, No. 4 $1.76@1.85. 


St. Louis—Soft wheat declined about 
27c last week. There was a better feel- 
ing, however, with a little more demand, 
although confined principally to the bet- 
ter types of milling wheat. Some No. 3 
red had to be carried over, and off 
grades were slow, because of the scarcity 
of good wheat necessary for mixing pur- 
poses. There is still a substantial ac- 
cumulation of western varieties on the 
market, and only a limited outlet. There 
was also a steady decline in hard wheat 
prices. There was a fair milling inquiry, 
but offerings were not entirely cleaned 
up. Receipts were 396 cars, against 310 
in the previous week. Cash prices, May 
12: No. 2 red $1.88 bu, No. 3 red $1.85; 
No. 1 hard $1.57@1.59, No. 2 hard $1.57. 


Toledo.—The -basis of bidding for 
wheat at Toledo has changed from May 
to July. The bid for No. 2 red, Toledo 
rate points, on May 11, was $1.924% bu, 
39c over July. Offerings in the country, 
which had been stimulated by the de- 
cline in price, have now fallen off again, 
and receipts are negligible. 


Indianapolis—Wheat continued over 
the $2 mark at the week end, but was 
easier on May 12. Actual buying was 
light, due to the high prices. Millers 
are purchasing just what they must have 
and, on the whole, their stocks are fair. 
Quotations, Indianapolis, May 12: No. 2 
red, $2.01@2.04 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.54@ 
1.57. 


Milwaukee.—Losses were registered in 
cash wheat last week, and all varieties 
closed llc below the previous week’s quo- 
tations. The bullish government report 
helped the market for a time, but it 
could not rally after the decline in the 
previous week. Receipts continue light, 
but there is a good demand from the 
local trade, soft wheat being in greater 
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demand than other kinds. There was a 
d business done on ary + last week. 
esteliens, May 12: No. 1 hard winter, 
$1.56@1.57 bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.98 
@2; No. 1 mixed, $1.52@1.58; No. 1 
durum, $1.39@1.41. 
Nashville——Offerings of soft wheat in 
fair quantities at some local points fea- 
tured trade last week. Mills, it is 
thought, have moderate supplies. De- 
mand continues fairly good. Prices have 
receded from the high mark of the sea- 
son, but premium continues heavy. It 
is difficult to accurately quote the mar- 
ket. No. 2 red, with bill, on May 12 
was substantially $2.10@2.15 bu. 


Seattle——Mills were in the market last 
week for wheat suitable for making 
flour, to cover sales made to the South- 
east and the Middle West. Soft white 
varieties were also in demand in the in- 
terior for shipment to dealers in St. 
Louis territory, as well as direct to mills 
in the Ohio Valley. Cash quotations, 
No. 1, sacked, 30-day delivery, coast, 
May 11: soft and western white, $1.52, 
bu; western red, $1.421%4; hard winter, 
$1.39; northern spring, $1.434,; Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.601,; Big Bend dark 
northern spring, 13 per cent protein, 
$1.6144; Big Bend dark hard winter, 13 
per cent protein, $1.58. 

San Francisco—Wheat is a little 
weaker, but offerings are very light. 
Some contracting on new crop is being 
done at $2.25 per 100 lbs, San Francisco. 
Quotations, May 11, basis bulk: feed, 
$2.65; milling grades, $2.70. 

Portland.—The first cargo sale of new 
crop wheat has been reported for Au- 
gust-September shipment to the United 
Kingdom. New crop rail business with 
the Southeast was also announced. A 
number of small parcel lots afloat for 
Europe were sold last week. Wheat was 
inactive most of the week. Cash prices 
at the close: Big Bend blue-stem, $1.54 
bu; soft white and western white, $1.43; 
northern spring, $1.35; hard winter and 
western red, $1.34. The visible supply 
of wheat at Portland and Astoria on 
May 12 was 854,346 bus, a decrease of 
170,015 for the week. A year ago it 
was 845,498 bus. 


Ogden.—Wheat receipts averaged 
about 10 cars daily last week. Move- 
ment was especially pronounced at the 
first of the week, declining slightly with 
price recessions. Cash quotations for 
soft wheat were decidedlly lower, being 
particularly affected by eastern condi- 
tions, showing declines of 20c. Prices 
were based as follows: No. 2 dark hard 
$1.62@1.74 bu, No. 2 hard winter $1.38@ 
1.58, No. 2 soft white $1.64@1.77, and 
No. 2 northern spring $1.87@1.96, mill- 
ing-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

New York.—Wheat continued down- 
ward last week, with heavy losses from 
the high point. The government report 
proved bearish, and weather and crop 
reports were favorable. Export busi- 
ness was very small. Cash grain quota- 
tions, May 12: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$2.18144 bus No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.703,; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.7314. 


Philadelphia.—Wheat last week was 
unsettled and irregular, closing nominal 
at a decline of 7c. Quotations, May 12, 
car lots, in export elevator: No. 2 red 
winter, $2.08 bu; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.0714. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on May 12 
was 16c lower than in the previous week, 
or 18c down from high point, with ex- 
port demand nil and stocks, only twice 
as much Canadian as domestic, showing 
an increase of 71,000 bus. Closing prices, 
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Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Week ending. 


m——July 1 to——_,, 
May 5, ’27 





Wheat to— May 5, ’28 May ?7,’27 April 28, ’28 May 7, ’27 
OS BRE eee wae ee 30,000 104,000 10,000 9,878,000 8,731,000 
United Kingdom ....... 231,000 149,000 89,000 35,876,000 35,449,000 
Other Europe .......... 50,000 496,000 75,000 41,017,000 57,354,000 
COMGGR: wccccvecccucuce’§ <yeewsee . peaees 2,000 38,947,000 21,462,000 
Other countries ........ 359,000 3,000 124,000 10,546,000 17,587,000 

BOGS cccvcvecccdece 670,000 752,000 300,000 136,264,000 140,583,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. %147,000 228,000 311,000 13,557,000 14,685,000 

TONDO 6.06 wiosccesdnvsheadese 12,000 809,000 74,000 33,596,000 15,314,000 

CE ccs boedeesovcvdpsveeece 400,000 431,000 729,000 16,358,000 15,470,000 

| IS PS ae SER Sune 19,000 1,394,000 128,000 5,517,000 5,970,000 

WE. scdés cas cow seewseSbegacs 225,000 930,000 000 21,517,000 13,116,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: 


20, 
wheat, 590,000 bus; flour, 78,000 bbls. 


May 16, 1928 


May 12: spot No. 2 red winter, domes. 
tic, $1.96 bu, nominal; spot No. 2 req 
winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.96, nom- 
inal; July, $1.58%, nominal. The local 
market was 16c lower on domestic cash 
with supplies down to the minimum, ang 
9%,¢ lower on No. 2 red winter, garlicky 
domestic, for July delivery, the differ. 
ence between cash and July being only 
42%,c, or a shrinkage of about 71,¢ in 
a week. Exports were nil. Receipts of 
Canadian wheat were 70,997 bus; stock, 
531,457. 


Toronto.—The market for winter 
wheat in Ontario has dried up. Deliy- 
eries last week were almost nil. It js 
believed that a little is still to be found 
in the hands of farmers, but they seem 
in no hurry to deliver. As high as $1.75 
was named for one car during the week, 
but the best millers could afford to pay 
was $1.70 for odd cars where the wheat 
had to be obtained to fill contracts for 
flour. A range of $1.60@1.70 for No. 2 
red or white, in car lots at country 
points, would cover the limited amount 
of business that was done. This is an 
advance of 5c over the previous week. 
Western spring wheat appears to be 
plentiful. No. 2 northern is now offer- 
ing at bay ports. Quotations, March 
12: No. 2 northern $1.60%4, bu, and No, 
3 $1.491,, car lots, track, bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending May 12, and the 
closing prices on May 14, respectively: 
No. 8 white oats, 614%4,@643,c, 614@ 
63%4c; No. 2 rye, $1.271,@1.31, $1.25%, 
@1.264%,; barley, 86@97c, 86@96c. 


Duluth—Oats were in demand last 
week, — by elevators, at around the 
former cash basis, but owing to the 
scarcity of receipts, the market held 
inactive. Spot No. 3 white closed, May 
12, at 613,@65%,c bu, on basis of Chi- 
cago May to 4c under. Barley was in 
better demand at a Ic advance. Sales 
ranged 90@94c bu, and at the close 
were 84@93c. Demand for rye offerings 
continues active, buyers taking every- 
thing coming on sale at going basis. 
Future market erratic, showing broad- 
ness and large business. Cash No. 1 
and No. 2 went to a le premium over 
May, the latter closing, May 12, a shade 
better than lc over the previous week. 


Milwaukee.—Rye was lower at the end 
of the week, but barley and oats held 
the gains they made earlier. Rye lost 
154c; barley was 1@2c higher, and oats 
14%4c. Shippers have been active here 
recently, and there is a good movement 
out of Milwaukee. Offerings are light. 
Business done on the exchange continues 
active. Quotations, May 12: No. 2 rye, 
$1.3444@1.8454 bu; No. 3 white oats, 
653,@71%,c; malting barley, 98c@$1.08. 


Indianapolis.—A fair demand for oats 
last week, coupled with only medium 
offerings, kept the price about un- 
changed, closing the week with a firm 
tendency. Oats now are higher than they 
have been here for months. Prospects 
for a good crop, this year in this state 
are excellent. uotations, Indianapolis, 
May 12: No. 2 white, 661,@681,c bu; 
No. 3 white, 654,@66,c. 


Winnipeg.—Oats continue in excellent 
demand, both for export and domestic 
purposes, but country movement has 
been speeded up since lake navigation 
opened and supplies, although still small, 
are a little more plentiful. Good milling 
oats are hard to locate anywhere in the 
West. Barley holds firm, but interest is 
less keen. Rye has partly recovered 
from the substantial break early in May, 
but foreign demand has not come up 
to expectations, and trading is largely 
speculative. Quotations, May 12: No. 
2 western Canada oats 7854c bu, barley 
92%4c and rye $1.84%, basis in store, 
Fort William or Port Arthur. 


Toronto.—Buyers are working on 4 
hand-to-mouth basis in coarse grains, be- 
cause of high prices, and business is Te- 
ported poor. Prices did not change last 
week. Quotations, May 12: Ontario oats 
70c bu and No. 8 barley 95c, f.o.b., ship- 
ping points; No. 8 Canadian western 
oats, tough, 80c bu, track, bay ports; No. 
1 feed oats, 79c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, May 12: No. 
2 white, domestic, 80@8lc bu, as to 
weight; No. 3 white, domestic, 1@2c less. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 


















































Grain Futuree—Closing Prices United States—Grain Stocks Wheat—Receipts, Ship its and Stock - Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
tures at leadin Commercial stocks of grain in store and Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
Closing | nog i ee bushel: ’ afloat at the principal markets of the United at the principal distributing centers, as re- stocks of wheat held on May 6, in the 
eS States at the close of the week ending ported for the week ending May 12, in United States, Canada and the United King- 
WHEAT May 12, 1928, and May 14, 1927, as reported bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
Chicage Minneapolis to the United States Bureau of Agricultural Receipts Shipments Stocks alee he mocks = corn and of ents held in 
May July May July Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 . n . Ms oe 7 —- ai: com- 
May 160% 161 155% 156% Canadian ae eer 1,476 1,067 1,230 83815,728 7,998 Parisons, in bushels ( 8 omitted): 
ate 158% 159% 154% 155 ~American— -—in bond—, Kan, City.. 597 668 680 778 4,869 4,553 Changes 
10....-- 152% 153 148% 149 May 12 May 14 May12Mayl14 Chicago ...1,722 409 aes 188 sith ott Week from Totals 
Sate 153 153% 149% 149% 1928 1927 1928 1927 New York.. 4061,922 3692,255 1, , ending pre- May7 
= Ae ik iso%e 150% 146% 146% Wheat ...... 57,388 34,085 10,641 17,003 Philadelphia 94 887 182 205 413 1,802 Wheat— May 5 vious week 1927 
ae a 149 150% 145% 145% Rr ES 3,654 6,490 622 1,187 Boston ..... «.- 246 “ 40 200 317 United States*... 61,390 —2,235 36,746 
P,. Kansas City St. Louis red CE 5085000 33,228 35,112 Sie ... Baltimore .. 83 434 .. 447 781 1,843 United Statest... 2,345 —214 1,988 
May July May July Barley ...... 3,210 3,135 755 2,355 Milwaukee.. 29 29 26 67 eee eee SE, .nccudesd 121,555 —7,997 81,341 
May 62 Oats .cccscce 8,641 25,027 10 192 Dul.-Sup. ..1,256 5414,671 1,450 20,084 4,429 
Se anil 188% 160% aa Se "*''* Flaxseed .... 1,364 1,451 eet 11 Toledo ..... 284 139 48 220... ... Totals ........ 185,290 —10,446 120,075 
i whee 149% eagle Ral Stocks of United States grain in store in Buffalo -... 30 ié : 431 one =its United Kingdom port stocks and 
nee elas Ss San ee Canadian markets on May 12 (figures for *Nashville.. 27) floating supply (Broomhall)— 
12...... 145% SS  Sddy's  ! Gaete the corresponding date of last year shown in Figures for 10 days. | tS este eaten taal $71,200 —3,900 79,700 
“4, ah 145% Ee 185 parentheses): wheat, 778,000 (1,179,000); . American and United Kingdom 
rye, 8,000 (1,979,000); corn, 1,140,000 (1,- este. Gh bi a Goede piv Brae 
Gentle 735,000); barley, 81,000; oats, 210,000 (1,550,- SSae ee eA 256,490 —14,346 199,775 
May July May July 000). Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at , ° , 
May 8..144 141% May 11..140% 137% the principal distributing centers for the CORN—United States and Canada— 
May 9..142 189 May 12 ..139% 135% United States Visible Grain Supply week ending May 12, in bushels (000’s omit- J! Peer 33,543 —2,513 37,333 
May 10..139% 186% May 14..139 135% Visible supply of grain in the United ted), with comparisons: OATS—United States and Canada— 
Winnipeg Duluth durum States, as compiled by the secretary of the Receipts Shipments Stocks Totals tee eeeeees 21,866 —1,885 37,676 
Jul Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 *East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
a" it aw nA 143% omitted): May 12 eager: ad Fs o ae = at bie Rocky Mountains. t¢Continent excluded. 
9...... 164 156% 140% 141% Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly Chicago .-.1,782 8381,134 509 ... ... Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
10...+++ 150% 153% 135 136 Baltimore .. 248 113 38 6 21 New York.. 80 312 45 40 108 808 _ plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
ceca 151% ite 130% o% Boston ..... sie as 3 3 26 Philadelphia 12 17 17 = 33 “ iss bushels: sieaeieraaiie 
ee 149% Buffalo ..... 1,706 1,484 480 255 240 Boston..... 6 21 .. «. —— So 
Ye 147% 150% 133% 134% Afloat ....1,190 61 108 180 3879 Baltimore... 13 16 ..  .. 42 57 ener oF —_ tii 
Chicago ....3,618 12,191 3,354 326 59 Milwaukee.. 113 271 701 575 ...  ... — of Rockies  Coas otals 
Liverpool nanan Sives Afloat .... 380 174 652 ...  ... Duluth-Sup. 13 7 351 739 153 4,531 July1..... 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
May May July May June Detroit ..... 207 66 45 10 18 Toledo ..... 45 54 15 $1 eee ose Aug. 1..... 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
8.2.66. 160% 164% 141% 144% puluth ....20,084 59 168 2,854 441 £4Buffalo.... 216 .. .. «. 588 2,996 Sept. 1 .... 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
9 161 163% 141% 143 Galveston... 462 i: feat 8 ... *Nashville.. 156 93 111 59 93 3831 Oct.1..... 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
oe et te Bec Piss: SERRE ESRESSS Seats 
Kan. City...4,823 5,934 + bh seeee , , ’ ’ , ’ 
161% nae ‘+++ Milwaukee.. 14 1,545 455 8 29 1928— 
169% eeee . ae 15,728 1,112 2,099 352 381 Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks —_ : 86 +a% pg rey ee $.000.000 06,000,000 
quan 3, a By SP ee ee Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley warch i ... 74,260,000 38,689,000 77,949,000 
Chi Kansas Cit ll a al 1,034 187 30 9 12 at the principal distributing centers for the Week ending— . 7 " 
ie ny Omaha ..... 888 3,183 283 8 49 Week ending May 12, in bushels (000's omit- Apri 7 .... 68,868,000 3,057,000 71,925,000 
ee Sard ey =e Seerin....... 1 116 88s, cn, «MD. WHER Commpanrionne: April 14 ... 67,429,000 2,508,000 69,937,000 
** cu ine ieeie i0s% Philadelphia 31 50 50 939 2 Receipts Shipments Stocks April 21 ... 65,679,000 2,549,000 68,228,000 
ats seat iors 7 (lee Sioux City.. 1830 194 103... 6 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 April 28 ... 63,625,000 2,559,000 66,184,000 
2 aed: oaat 107% 97% 100% St. Joseph.. 26 794 eve eee ove Minneapolis .. 252 78 355 244 3881 222 May 5 .... 61,390,000 2,345,000 63,736,000 
12...... 108% 106% 96% 99% St. Louis.... 773 1,607 120 4 69 Kansas City... 3 eS oe ee Totals, U.8. U. King- 
-) haa wae sa ies ~e Wichita abies 408 129 4 : : New York aan 49 963 221 154 121 298 1927 Canad Tana “a “ 
coeds eee sos eee eth — anada oO coasts afloa 
OATS Canals ..... 2 8 ass gas Rs oy A mea nee Loss 42 2  guly 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Lakes err. 1564 287 +233 364 #89 $SOSTOM ...-.++- oe o* * ee 4 me , t ‘ . : ; 
Chteape Mannonpetts Baltimore .... 48 .. 48 i1 32 28 Sopt. 1111) 28'2641000 100,172,000 64.000;000 
May May July May July Totals ..57,269 31,127 8,627 4,126 2,001 Milwaukee ... 92 191 55 39 ie ‘- Oct. 1 22,958,000 111.713.000 59,600,000 
ae 64% 57% 61% 57% Last year..31,751 33,357 24,040 6,387 1,060 Duluth-Sup. ...108 149 345 165 441 251 Noy 4 vo 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Bees 65 ss 62% 58% ‘nena uenien tits win diet Buffalo ----++ +, +: 142 .. 1240 -- Dee. 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 
bhivens a + 4 a sa 1928— 

1l.....-. 65% 58% 62% 58% Decreases—Wheat, 2,207,000 bus; rye, 922,- *Figure for 10 days. Jan. 1.....147,506,000 241,842,000 53,200,000 
| RS a ee son Ht-4 one bee; corn, 20s, 00e bus; oats, 1,292,000 Feb. 1..... 152,560,000 237,731,000 65,300,000 
eeeece us; ariey, . us. et ¥ K i a 

perl Cor Receipts, Shipments and Stocks "ah cen 000 230,709,000 77,600,000 
Rye—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at mie 
Chicago Minneapolis Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at the principal distributing centers as report- April 7....140,247,000 212,172,000 76,100,000 
May May July May July the principal distributing centers for the ed for the week ending May 12, in bushels or tht thetic tes saa'aat one Lg + yeed 
Tees sce 137% 133% 130% 126 week ending May 12, in bushels (000’s omit- (000’s omitted), with comparisons: ‘April 28... 129'552,000 195,736,000 75,100,000 
B.e.es, 134 130% 129 126% ted), with comparisons: Receipts Shipments _ Stocks May 5..... 121,555,000 185,290,000 71,200,000 
10...... 134 131 129 125 Receipts Shipments Stocks 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 *Broomhall, 
| eS 135% 133% 128% 126% 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 Minneapolis 124 84 124 87 1,112 198 Total American, Canadian and British 
Bivcess 133% 131% 127% 124% Minneapolis .. 61 63 96 565 8521,033 Kan. City... 504 1921,075 281 6,035 3,169 |, pie" meticam 8 
Rs 130% 129 126 122% kansas City... 3 .. 7 2 108 119 Chicago ...2,579 5701,621 820 ... ... pply: 
FLAXSEED Chicago ...... 16 20 372 en she kt New York.. 29 114 .. 9 4 26 1927— 1928—. 
New York .... .. 316 205 67 6 181 Philadelphia 3 5 13 12 52 80 July 1....185,563,000 Jan. 1 ....295,042,000 
Minneapolis Duluth Philadelphia. 39 1 25 #4 26 10 + °#£Boston..... a an eae 3 Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 Feb. 1 ....303,031,000 
May May July May July Boston ....... oe “* we 2 38 6 Baltimore... 10 29 2 9 113 243 Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 Mch. 1....308,309,000 
ar 238 237 237% 238% Baltimore .... .. 7 oe es 6 48 Milwaukee.. 229 22 383 68 eee eee Oct. 1 ....171,318,000 Week ending— 
Duasees 239% 239 237% 238% Milwaukee ... 4 23 20 9 ee ‘e Dul. -Superior 19 1 138 1 58 10 Nov. 1....250,425,000 April 7....288,272,000 
eee 237 236% 234 235 Duluth-Sup. . 153 902 dana 993 2,354 1,866 Toledo ..... 23 61 1 21 see eee Dec. 1 ....286,922,000 April 14...282,859,000 
Bhasesce 238% 238 236% 237% Buffalo ...... . ee ++ 677 2,803 Buffalo .... 275 ee ee -- 1,545 3,939 April 21...274,982,000 
Se 238 236% 234% 235% *Nashville ... oe oe ee *Nashville.. 120 68 89 35 482 20 April 28...270,836,000 
te 238 236% 235 236% *Figure for 10 me ° *Figures for 10 days. May 5....256,490,000 





Movement of Wheat Prices 
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GRAIN MEN WIN CASE 
AGAINST VESSEL OWNERS 


Totepo, Oxn1o.—Federal Judge D. C. 
Westenhaver, Cleveland, signed a con- 
sent decree, May 9, in the injunction suit 
against 31 owners and operators of ves- 
sels on the Great Lakes who have been 
charged with violation of antitrust laws 
as a consequence of entering into an 
agreement to postpone the opening of 
navigation on the lakes from April 15 
to May 1. 

The suit was brought at the instance 
of western grain shippers who alleged 
that this postponement of navigation re- 
sulted in the tying up of 30,000,000 bus 
grain and causing heavy losses. The 
decree prohibits shipowners from enter- 
ing into any agreement to fix the open- 
ing Gate for navigation on the lakes, and 
from joining or entering into agreement 
to fix lake cargo grain rates. In pre- 
vious years the Duluth Board of Trade 
has set the date for the opening of navi- 
gation. 

H. B. Teegarden, special assistant 
from the attorney general’s office at 
Washington, announced that both sides 
agreed to permit a representative of the 
government to set the date for the offi- 
cia] opening of navigation. It seems that 
shipowners believed that the Duluth 
Board of Trade was prejudiced in set- 
ting the date by favoring grain growers, 
and a disinterested party was wanted 
for this purpose. 


JOINT RAIL-AND-WATER RATES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce has passed favorably on the Deni- 
son bill, providing for increasing the ac- 
tivities of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration and requiring the railroads to 
make joint rates with the corporation 
and other carriers on the Mississippi and 
tributaries. The capital stock of the cor- 
poration would be increased to $15,000,- 
000, which would call for an addition of 
$10,000,000 out of the United States 
Treasury to its funds. The bill would 
declare it to be the policy of Congress to 
continue the operation of government 
owned barges until “private persons, 
companies, or corporations engage, or 
are ready and willing to engage, in com- 
mon carrier service on such rivers.” It 
is not believed that President Coolidge 
is very favorably disposed toward the 
bill. 

oS 

ASKS FOR DEEPER LAKE CHANNEL 

Wasninoton, D. C.—L. C. Sabin, of 
Cleveland, speaking for the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association, urged, before the 
House committee on rivers and harbors, 
that the Great Lakes waterway be main- 
tained at an average depth of 24 feet. 
He spoke with reference to the recom- 
mendation of Major General Jadwin, 
chief of army engineers, that provision 
be made for a 23-foot channel. The 
extra foot of depth was advocated by 
Mr. Sabin as a leeway for changes in 
the water levels of the Great Lakes. 
These, he said, are great. 

oY 
NEW PANAMA PACIFIC OFFICE 

W. H. Hoskier, traffic manager of the 
Panama Pacific Line, is in Cleveland 
this week, completing arrangements for a 
new inland freight office to be opened 
there. Lawrence W. Welch, of the New 
York staff, has been appointed district 
freight agent, with offices at 1000 Huron 
Road. Mr. Welch first joined the staff 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Co. in the Baltimore office in 1908. 

oo > 
THE SAULT FREE OF ICE 

Totepo, On1o.—It was reported here 
on May 10 that the Sault Ste. Marie was 
free of ice and that through navigation 
was possible to Lake Superior. A num- 
ber of freighters loaded with coal, which 
had been waiting for weeks for an op- 
portunity to make the northward pass- 
age, were preparing to leave Toledo on 
May 10. There are a large number of 
grain boats at Lake Superior ports load- 





ed and ready to make the trip south- 
ward, Several of these cargoes will 
come to Toledo, but the majority of 
them will go to Buffalo. 
oo 
ADDITIONAL GULF-BRAZIL SERVICE 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Gulf-Brazil- 
River Plate Line has announced that 
the West Corum will load cargo at New 
Orleans, Galveston and Port Arthur for 
delivery at Brazilian ports. Latest ship- 
side delivery at New Orleans is June 10, 
and at Galveston and Port Arthur June 
16. 
oe] 


VESSEL OWNERS LOOK FOR 
ACTIVE SHIPPING SEASON 


DutvutnH, Minn.—The ice blockade at 
Buffalo has been broken, and_ boats 
were arriving at Duluth-Superior for 
grain cargoes the latter part of the week, 
making shipping active. Elevator stocks 
were reduced heavily, total shipments 
last week being 10,461,000 bus. 

Most of the boats arriving were al- 
ready under charter, and not much in the 
way of new contracting has been done. 
A few charters have been made, but the 
business is not active. The rate con- 
tinues unchanged at 3c for wheat, Du- 
luth to Buffalo, 242c to Georgian Bay 
and 10c to Montreal. 

Vessel owners are looking for an ac- 
tive season of navigation, their reason- 
ing being that the opening is about a 
month late and that the shorter season 
will keep the boats busier, the outlook 
for the grain, coal and ore trade being 
good in all lines. The 23 boats that were 
held in the ice all winter at the Soo 
reached Buffalo last week and caused 
some congestion there for a time, all 
having grain cargoes to unload. 

Of the grain shipped last week, 1,440,- 
000 bus spring wheat went to Chicago, 
296,000 bus durum wheat and 197,000 
bus oats to Toledo, and 100,000 bus du- 
rum wheat to Fairport. 

Georgian Bay and other Canadian 








FLOUR BRANDS 














The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office on May 8, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 
D. C. Millers and flour dealers who feel 
that they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are permitted 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica- 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of oppo- 
sition. “ 


AK SAR BEN; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
on or about March 10, 1928. 

ARTCRAFT and Dutch baking scene; In- 
ternational. Milling Co., trading as Mystic 
Mills, Minneapolis, Minn., and Leeds, Iowa; 
wheat flour. Use claimed since July 12, 
1927. 

BOHACK’S QUALITY STORES and red 
circular design; H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y; breakfast cereals, bread, 
cake, rye flour, wheat flour, prepared flour, 
buckwheat flour, pancake flour and other 
foods. Use claimed since July 1, 1926. 

OMEGA; J. T. Fargason Grocer Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn; macaroni, spaghetti, noodles, 
corn flakes and rolled oats. Use claimed 
since 1922. 

SAPITAW; Frank H. Lockyer Supply Co., 
Ltd., Liverpool, Eng; hard baked wheat 
flour, ground up into granules and used as 
a filler or ingredient im sausage or other 
foodstuff. Use claimed since Aug. 7, 1913. 
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ports are the destinations of a large vol- 
ume of the grain going out, and business 
through the Canadian outlets is expected 
to continue on a large scale. There was 
a record movement that way last year, 
and it promises to be repeated. 


oo 
HEADS WICHITA BOARD OF TRADE 


Wicuira, Kansas.—W. H. Smith, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Stevens-Scott Grain Co., has been elected 
president of the Wichita Board of Trade 
to succeed I. H. Blood. Mr. Smith took 
office May 14. The new vice president 
of the board is J. A. Woodside. New di- 
rectors are C. A. Baldwin, H. F. Braly, 
C. M. Evans and J. H. Moore. Mr. 
Smith, the new president, has been with 
the Stevens-Scott company since 1924, 
when he came from the Imperial Flour 
Mills Co. He has been treasurer of the 
board for the past year, and a director 
for three years. 

oo S> 
REGIONAL WHEAT POOL AGENCIES 

Wicuira, Kansas. — Regional sales 
agencies for wheat pools are to be advo- 
cated by John Vesecky, president of the 
Kansas Co-operative Wheat Marketing 
Association, when he appears before the 
International Wheat Pool conference 
which is to be held in Regina, Sask., 
June 5-7. Mr. Vesecky expects to advo- 
cate central agencies for the hard wheat 
belt, the soft wheat belt, the northern 
spring wheat states and the Pacific soft 
wheat belt. 
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Toronto.—Demand for oat products 
shows no improvement, and cereal mills 
are complaining of lack of business. 
Even package goods, in which there 
usually is a fair trade, are not selling in 
any volume. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, May 12: rolled oats $8.30 bbl, in 
90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, less 10c for 
cash, and $7.80 in straight cars, on track; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg—A good domestic trade in 
oatmeal and rolled oats was done last 
week, while a little export interest also 
appeared. Choice oats have been scarce 
all season, but traders report some fair- 
ly good stuff coming from Alberta since 
the spring movement started. Prices 
show no change, and quotations, May 12, 
were: rolled oats in 80-lb bags $3.70, 
and oatmeal in 98-lb bags 25 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Rolled oats were quiet last 
week, Prices continued on a basis of 
$4 per 90 lbs in carloads and $4.15 in 
smaller quantities, and oatmeal 10 per 
cent more. 

Boston.—There is a firm market with 
moderate demand for rolled oatmeal at 
$3.75, and cut and ground at $4.12, all 
in 90-lb sacks. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is quiet, and 
there are moderate but ample offerings 
at former rates. Quotations, May 12, 
$4.40 per 100-Ilb sack for ground and $4 
for rolled oats, in 90-lb sacks. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on May 15 at $3.40 per 90 Ibs. 





burrow beneath its foundation. 


is a young American artist. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


EPPMAN MILL lies high on a windswept hill overlooking the lovely 
Minnesota River Valley near Minneopa, a few miles from Mankato. 
The old stone windmill is a pile of ruins now, but it once played a 

part in the early development of this rich and fertile country. 

When Minnesota was a frontier country the trail to Seppman Mill 
was well worn by the hardy pioneers who brought their corn to be ground. 
Now the mill’s walls are crumbling and the roof is nearly gone; birds 
have built their nests in the silent tower; underbrush surrounds it; rodents 


Harold Weston Arnold, whose water color painting of Seppman Mill 
appears on the cover of this week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller, 
He was born in Chicago, but achieved his 
early art training in New York. He has done cover designs for a number 
of magazines, and his work has been exhibited at the Anderson Galleries 
and the Independence Society of New York. He also designs costumes, 
and is interested in historic ornament. 
by a public service corporation in New York. 


Mr. Arnold is at present employed 
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RyE PRopucts 

Milwaukee—Top prices of rye flour 
remained unchanged last week, but the 
lower limits were 15c higher. There is 
little buying being done. The bullish 
crop report of the government last week 
failed to stimulate any interest in rye 
and attractive prices are no inducement 
to the trade. Quotations, May 12: fancy 
white patents $7.10@7.45 bbl, medium 
$6.55@6.80, and dark $4.15@5.95, in 98- 
Ib cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, 


Minneapolis.—Only routine business js 
passing in rye flour, millers report, buy- 
ers being hesitant to make large pur- 
chases in the face of the recent price 
declines. Rye has been influenced con- 
siderably by the decline in wheat during 
the past few days, although it withstood 
the drop in wheat which immediately 
followed the government crop report of 
May 9 and did not go lower until May 
11 and 12. Pure white is quoted at 
$7.15@7.25 bbl, pure medium $6.60@7, 
and pure dark $4.50, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 13,199 bbls flour, compared with 
8,332 in the previous week. 


Chicago.—There is some buying of rye 
flour, but sales are small in volume. 
Single car lot sales are few. Shipping 
directions continue fair. The local out- 
put totaled 1,900 bbls, against 2,000 the 
previous -week. White was quoted, May 
12, ‘at $6.95@7.35 bbl, jute, medium $6.35 
@6.75 and dark $4.25@4.75. 

Duluth—Mill sales of small scattered 
lots of rye flour were booked last week 
to the outside trade, but demand for 
fresh supplies was light, due to the con- 
stantly changing prices in the rye fu- 
tures. Buyers were waiting for more 
settled conditions. Locals bought only 
sufficient to care for established trade 
requirements. Quotations, f.o.b., mill, 
May 12, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, 
$7.35 bbl; No. 2° straight, $6.70; No. 3 
dark, $4.25; No. 5 blend, $6.85; No. 8 
rye, $6.10. 

New York.—Rye flour prices broke 
along with wheat last week, and buyers 
continued their policy of purchasing only 
for immediate needs. White patent, on 
May 12, was quoted at $7.25@7.75 bbl, 
in jute. 

Indianapolis —There was little demand 
last week for rye flour. Some inquiries 
have been received for dark, but most of 
the activity has been confined to in- 
quiring. Millers are not producing a 
normal supply. Quotations, Indianapolis, 
May 12: white $6.75@7.25 bbl, jute, me- 
dium $6.25@6.75 and dark $4.25@4.75. 

Boston.—Rye flour was firm last week, 
but demand ruled slow. Rye meal and 
pure dark rye also held steady. Quota- 
tions, May 12: choice white patent rye 
flour, $8.15@8.25 bbl, standard patents 
$7.65@7.75, medium light straights $7.45 
@7.55, medium dark straights $6.90@7, 
rye meal $6.50@6.65 and pure dark rye 
$5.60@5.70, all in sacks. 3 

Pittsburgh—Prices held rather firm 
for rye flour last week. Buying was only 
for immediate needs. Rye bread bakers 
appear to be well stocked. Quotations, 
May 12: pure white $7.75@8.25 bbl, me- 
dium $6.50@7 and dark $4.75@5.25, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh, 

Baltimore.—Rye flour was unsettled 
and lower last week, with no trading in 
evidence and prices largely nominal. 
Quotations, May 12, in 98-lb cottons: 
pure top white patent $7.65@7.90 bbl, 
straight $6.60@6.85 and dark $4.85@ 
5.10. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour sells slowly 
and the market rules weak and lower in 
sympathy with the downward movement 
of raw material. Quotations, May 12, in 
140-lb jute sacks, were $7.25@7.65 bbl 
for white, $6.50@7 for medium and $5@ 
5.50 for dark. 


oe ; 

Boston.—Oats for shipment were !n 
fair demand last week, with the market 
steady. For shipment, all-rail, fancy 
40@42-lb were quoted at 92@94c bu; 
regular 38@40-lb, 85@87c; regular 36@ 
38-lb, 84@85c; regular 34@36-lb, 80@ 
8ic; lake-and-rail, regular 86@38-lb, 80 
@8lc. 
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[ NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 














California 

E. R. Clayton has taken over the La 
Mesa (Cal.) Home Bakery from Will 
F. Smith. 

Michael Wiener has purchased the 
bakery of Edwin E. Wolst, 2407 South 
Hoover Street, Los Angeles. 

The Union Maid Bakery has let a con- 
tract for the erection of a plant at 910 
Temple Street, Los Angeles. The total 
cost will.be approximately $45,000. 

Ann S. O’Donnell has opened a bakery 
at 348 South Hill Street, Los Angeles. 

The Ross Market, opened at 1627 
Telegraph Avenue, Oakland, includes a 
~ bakery of Edward C. Loesche, 
1409 Thirteenth Avenue, Oakland, has 
been sold to H. L. Ray. ' 

Roy Rich has purchased the Scruggs 
Bakery, Porterville. 

William Rothsprack has purchased the 
interest of his partner, Anthony Pavini, 
in the St. Helena (Cal.) Bakery, and is 
now sole owner. 

Fred B. Ryan has assumed manage- 
ment of the Perfection Bakery, Sacra- 
mento. 

Frank Catelli & Co. have opened the 
San Dimas €Cal.) Bakery.’ The firm is 
composed of Frank Catelli, Peter Vin- 
centi and Candido Velateli. 

Emil O. Dinkel, Yreka, has sold his 
bakery to J. G. Martin. E 

A. Metz and Louis Larson, operating 
a bakery in Placerville, have dissolved 
partnership, the former continuing. 

R. E. Schweickhardt has purchased the 
Mity Nice Bakery, 8434 East Fourteenth, 
Oakland, from Charles and John C. 
Gemmell. 

Florida 

A. W. Snyder has leased the Cadwal- 
lader Bakery, Largo. 

J. R. Henry has purchased the Ideal 
Bakery, Sebring. 


Georgia 

A. E. Peterson and A. L. Anderson, 
both of whom have for some years been 
prominently identified with the bakery 
industry in Atlanta, recently opened a 
new plant, operating as the Sunlite 
Electric Bake Shop, at 19 Broad Street, 
S. W. Mr, Peterson is sales manager 
and Mr. Anderson is buyer and superin- 
tendent of the plant. 


Illinois 

John Biava has purchased the bakery 
of Elmer Foerster, Carlinville. 

Henry Scheuer, Chicago, has moved his 
bakery to 1120 Leland Avenue. 

L. A. Wiedemann, Waverly, has sold 
his baking business to Lawrence New- 
berry. 


Indiana 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Superior Baking Co., Sey- 
mour. The incorporators are Ken 
Holmes, Arthur E. McMillan and Clyde 
C. McMillan. 

The bakery of Edward Mettel, Knights- 
town, has been purchased by Wesley 
Sells & Son. 

Floyd Barge and Pythoon Jackson 
have purchased the John Barge Bakery, 
Spencer. 


Towa 


Guetzko & Burkhart are the new pro- 
prietors of the Bey Bakery, Clear Lake. 

Thomas Blake has opened the Queen 
Anne Coffee Shop & Bakery, 417 Sixth 
Avenue, Des Moines. 

The Amana Society Bakery, Home- 
stead, recently was damaged by fire. 

James Harris has taken over the Mys- 
tic (Iowa) Bakery. 

P. Binek has purchased the bakery of 
Mrs. F. M. Schmidt, Rockford, formerly 
known as the McBridge Bakery. 

Watt Bros. have purchased the, bakery 
of C. E. Owen, Villisca. 


Kansas 
J. H. Joseph has purchased the Claflin 
(Karisas) Bakery. 
Victor Mutert has purchased the Colby 
(Kansas) Bakery from his father-in-law, 
Charles Adams. 


’: The Model ‘Bakery, Sabetha, has been 


closed. It was purchased recently by 


Nels Rasmus, real estate dealer of Atch- 
ison, and operated by C. T. Gideon. 
Mrs. Bertha Pearson has opened the 
Quality Bakery, 211 South Chestnut 
Street, Hays. 
Harold McDowell has opened a bak- 
ery at Robinson. 


Louisiana 

The new bakery plant of A. S. Nasa 
has been completed at New Orleans. 

James Pierce has purchased the Tasty 
Bakery, 117 West Washington Street, 
Alexandria, from Henry C. Lehr. 

F. J. Jacobson has purchased the bak- 
ery of F. G. Keller, 2000 Dryades Street, 
New Orleans. 

Angelo Gendusa has purchased the 
bakery of Jake Messina, 3333 Washing- 
ton Avenue, New Orleans. 


Maryland 
The Baltimore (Md.) Electrik-Maid 
Bake Shops, Inc., 1103 Light Street, has 
been incorporated by William L. and 
Clemis Robison, and Saul A. Harris. 


Massachusetts 


The New Home Baking Co., Inc., 
Boston, has been formed, with $10,000 
capital. Charles Kassey is president, and 
Thomas Podubney treasurer. 

Aubrey’s Bakery, Inc., Pittsfield, has 
been organized. 

G. Guilmette, formerly doing business 
as the Pleasant View Bakery, Methuen, 
has gone into involuntary insolvency. 


Michigan 
Oscar Niemitalo, co-owner of the Fin- 
nish-American Bakery, South Range, re- 
cently died suddenly. 


Minnesota 

Otto Schippleck has purchased the 
business of the Fairfax (Minn.) Bakery 
from Joseph Gorghuber. The latter re- 
tains ownership of the building and 
equipment. 

E. A. Lund has opened the Lund 
Sanitary Bakery, Fairmont. 


Missouri 
Mrs. L. Anderson has opened a bake- 
shop at 3545 Troost Avenue, Kansas 
City. : 
Lynn Tight has purchased a bakery at 
Marshall. 
Montana 
H. H. Ellis has purchased the Man- 
hattan (Mont.) Bakery. 
George Koehler, Sr., has sold his in- 
terest in the City Bakery, Whitefish, to 
Rudolph Koehler. 


Nebraska 
Fred Tatman and his son, Harold, 
have purchased the bakery at Stapleton. 
The latter will manage the shop. 


New Jersey 
The Jersey Bread Co., of which A. G. 
Rack is president and S. C. Hoehler sec- 
retary-treasurer, is planning to erect a 
plant in Paterson, for which the contract 
will be let shortly. The capacity will be 
4,500 loaves an hour. 


New York 

The Zenker Bakery, Patchogue, re- 
cently was badly damaged by fire. 

The Valintcourt Bakery, Oneida, and 
the Foley Bakery, Rome, have merged 
and incorporated as the American Bak- 
ery Corporation. Harry E. Valintcourt 
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Why White Bread Eaters Go Mad 
By Lillian M. Barnes 


URING the past few years, the foes 
D of white bread have discovered 

many novel reasons why this an- 
cient and honorable food should be 
banned from all diet and wiped from the 
face of the earth. They have warned us 
of the calamities that result from its use, 
and of its dire effects on the human sys- 
tem, seeming to take for their slogan the 
old bit of doggerel, “It makes you thin, 
it makes you lean, it takes the hair right 
off the bean, it’s the worst darn stuff 
we've ever seen.” 

It has remained, however, for a com- 
pany manufacturing aluminum cooking 
utensils to discover a reason for the 
abolition of white bread that surpasses 
all others. And this, gentle readers, is 
because it bounces! This fearful and 
awful discovery is given to a wide-eyed 
and credulous world in the following 
manner: 

After demonstrating the advantages 
of this particular aluminum and serving 
a dinner cooked in it, the salesman in 
charge announces that he will now give a 
few facts about food which the housewife 
should know to safeguard the health of 
her family. Then, while you feel there 
should be a fanfare of trumpets and a 
roll of drums, he takes out a number of 
charts and his talk runs about as fol- 
lows—the parenthetical comments being 
our own: 

“First, there is white flour—every bit 
‘of the nourishment removed from it and 
fed to cattle, who get fat on it, then 
bleached (registering deep disgust) to 
fool the eye. This is what goes into the 
loaf of bread. Look at it. (Holds up a 
nice looking loaf.) Cooked a golden 
brown to attract you, but see what hap- 
pens.” Here the action approaches a 
climax as the demonstrator, amid breath- 
less silence, tears off the crust, rips out 
the center of the bread, welds it into a 
ball with the assistance of the perspira- 
tion and dirt on his hands and—with a 
magnificent gesture—bounces it on the 

oor. 

The surrounding group of women give 
little gasps, breathe shocked comments 
of “Ill never eat white bread again,” 





etc., while this Mansfield of the alu- 
minum industry looks triumphantly at 
their stricken countenances, having, in 
the language of the two-a-day, again 
“Knocked ’em cold!” 

At most of these demonstrations lunch- 
eons (and this firm was, incidentally, 
staging 21 that day, 75 women attending 
one of them) the bread question is then 
passed over for other foods. We must 
state regretfully, however, that this one 
then degenerated into a refined riot, We 
promptly stepped out of our character 
of the perfect housewife, and became, 
without aid of disguise, a lady reporter, 
to whom white bread and white flour are 
as orange juice and spinach to a year- 
old baby. From the knowledge that has 
percolated through at bakery convention 
business sessions, from Professor Sny- 
der’s comprehensive booklet, “Bread,” 
from our own common sense, we drew 
forth a store of information and argu- 
ment that astonished even ourselves. 

*Matching gesture for gesture we showed 
how excellently whole wheat bread 
bounced, until finally we had the guests 
at the luncheon asking us which baker’s 
bread was best, purest, etc. How we 
wished we had been subsidized by Gen- 
eral, Ward or Continental! 

However, to make a long story no 
longer, this gives just one instance of the 
harm that ignorance and the dissemina- 
tion of false information is doing. The 
name of the concern in this incident has, 
of course, been given to the American 
Bakers Association, but there are doubt- 
less hundreds of others all over the coun- 
try doing equal damage through per- 
nicious propaganda. Representatives of 
The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker do not,.as a rule, attend luncheons 
for housewives, so we cannot hope very 
often to combat this by proof and argu- 
ment, but the wife of the flour man or 
baker who reads this may run across 
them, so why not see that she is acquaint- 
ed with the true facts on these subjects 
and thus create a group of intelligent 
and well-posted women who are equipped 
to fight ignorance with knowledge? 


is president, and F. J. Foley vice presi- 
dent. The firm will expand into other 
territories. 

John Herzing has purchased the bak- 
ery of George Zeissner, Spring Valley. 

An involuntary bankruptcy petition 
has been filed by the Luxor Bakery, Inc., 
88 Nagle Avenue, New York. Among 
the creditors listed are the Duluth-Supe- 
rior Milling Co. for $793, and N. T. 
Swezey’s Son & Co. for $433. 


North Carolina 
Berg’s Home Bakery, Inc., has been 
incorporated at Burlington. 


North Dakota 


The Bowbells (N. D.) Bakery has 

been damaged by fire. 
Ohio 

The defunct bakery business of Clem- 
ent Mroezkowiski, 7028 Kennilworth 
Avenue, Cleveland, is being operated 
temporarily by the Lincoln Heights Bak- 
ing Co., 722 Literary Road. 

Alfred Dietrich, formerly of Chicago, 
has taken over the baking business oper- 
ated by T. Piwinski, 802 Jefferson Ave- 
nue, Cleveland. 

Curtis Woodruff has been elected man- 
ager of the Star Baking Co. plant at 
2000 Clark Avenue, Cleveland. The com- 
pany also maintains an East Side plant 
at 1519 Lakeview Road. Mr. Woodruff 
formerly was connected with the sales 
department of the Mills Baking Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Papers have been filed with the secre- 
tary of state changing the authorized 
capital of the Lakeside Biscuit Co., 
Cleveland, to $150,000, divided into 7,500 
shares of stock with par value of $20 
each. William E. Bettridge is presi- 
dent, and Nellie Lawler secretary. 

Ewald Beusterien, 80 years old, vet- 
eran Cincinnati baker, died recently. 
Born in Germany, he came to Cincinnati 
at an early age, and for 60 years was 
engaged in the baking business in that 


city. 
Oklahoma 


O. L. Johnson has purchased the Sani- 
tary Bakery, Fort Cobb. 

H. P. Beall has installed added equip- 
ment in the Healdton (Okla.) Bakery. 

M. B. Scott, Sanitary Bakery, 220 D 
Avenue, Lawton, will build an $18,000 
plant. 

Arley Winslow has opened a bakery at 
Manchester. 

Leila Gandy has purchased the Home 
Bakery, Marlow, from Bert Lewis. 

The Golden Crust Baking Co. has pur- 
chased the Meeker (Okla.) Bakery. 

Ray Richardson, Purity Bakery, 307 
East Grand Avenue, Ponca City, has in- 
corporated his business as the Ponca 
City Wholesale Bread Co., capitalized at 
$65,000. P 

Roy Clark has opened the Tinkle Bak- 
ery, West Twelfth Street, Sulphur. 

The Mueller Bakeries, Inc., has pur- 
chased the plant of the Ferguson Baking 
Co., Fifth Street and Peoria Avenue, 
Tulsa. 

Oregon 

Singleton Bros. have purchased the 
Oswego (Oregon) Bakery from S. S. 
Francis. : 

The Redmond (Oregon) Bakery has 
been purchased by John D, Fogle from 
W. R. Howe. 


Pennsylvania 


Fire recently destroyed the bakery of 
Peter Bruzzi, Fredericktown, entailing a 
loss of $25,000, partly covered by in- 
surance. 

John D. Mertz, a baker of Kutztown, 
died recently. 

The Chamberlain Bakery, 15 West 
State Street, Sharon, operated by Miss 
Elizabeth Rhing, has been discontinued, 
and the fixtures and equipment offered 
for sale. 

The John H. Boltz, Bakery, New and 
Lebanon streets, Lebanon, has been pur- 
chased by John H. Belleman. 


Texas 


The Colonial Cake Co., 427 Laredo 
Street, San Antonio, has let a contract 
for a one-story addition. 








Corn “8% PRODUCTS | 


New Orleans.—Domestic corn demand 
continued fair last week, with most sales 
in small lots. The export call was im- 
proved, Quotations, May 10: No. 2 yel- 
low $1.33 bu, No. 8 $1.81; No. 2 white 
$1.33, No. 3 $1.31 (for export, 6c bu less, 
sacked) ; yellow chops, $2.50 per 100 lbs; 
hominy feed, $2.42; standard meal, $2.60. 


St. Louis.—Mills were fair buyers of 
yellow corn last week, but there was 
only a limited and scattered demand 
otherwise, with offerings not entirely 
cleaned up. Receipts were 366 cars, 
against 579 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, May 12: No. 1 corn, $1.05 bu; 
No. 1 yellow $1.0714@1.0814, No. 2 yel- 
low $1.0714.@1.08, No. 3 yellow $1.06%,; 
No. 1 white, $1.05@1.051,4. 

Nashville—There was a better de- 
mand for corn last week, and shipments 
to the South were brisk. Grist mills 
were good buyers, as the summer season 
increases corn meal consumption. Meal 
trade is showing marked improvement. 
Fair demand is also noted for hominy 
feed. Quotations, May 12: corn, No, 2 
white $1.18Y, bu, No. 3 white $1.17; No. 
2 yellow $1.20%, No. 3 yellow $1.19; 
corn meal, degerminated cream, 96-lb 
bags, $2.60@2.75 per 100 lbs; hominy 
feed, $44@47. Market irregular, a sharp 
decline being noted at the close. 

Memphis.— Unsettled corn prices 
brought easiness to corn meal last week, 
but failed to induce buying of conse- 
quence. Consumers are taking only ne- 
cessities, while jobbers still have cheaper 
meal on hand or on contract. Faith in 
the market is lacking, and orders are 
for much smaller lots than is normal for 
this season. On May 12 cream was re- 
ported offered as low as $4.75 bbl, basis 
24’s, and as high as $5.10. Corn bran 
was firm and quoted at $41 ton, with 
hominy feed firm and scarce at $42@ 
44, Cash No. 3 white corn sold at 
$1.12Y¥, bu on May 12. 

Kansas City.—Corn prices were 4@5c 
lower than in the previous week. Offer- 
ings were not as large as receipts indi- 
cate, but were ample for needs, and 
there were some carry-overs. Quota- 
tions, May 12: white, No. 2 981,@99c 
bu, No. 3 98@981,c, No, 4 97@98c; yel- 
low, No. 2 $1.083@1.044%,, No. 3 $1.03@ 
1.04, No. 4 $1.02@1.03; mixed, No. 2 
974,@98c, No. 3 97@9714c, No. 4 96 
@97c. 

Chicago.—Demand for corn products 
was very quiet last week. Jobbers do 
not like to put in stocks this time of 
year. Corn flour was quoted, May 12, 
at $2.35@2.40 per 100 lbs, corn meal 
$2.50, cream meal $2.50, and hominy 
$2.50. ‘The local cash market was off on 
the lower grades, trading basis for bet- 
ter grades being about unchanged. No 
special activity was reported, with a 
fair demand prevailing. No. 2 mixed 
was quoted at $1.07 bu, No. 3 mixed 
$1.05, No. 5 mixed $1.034%2; No. 1 yellow 
$1.081,@1.09%, No. 2 yellow $1.08@1.09, 
No. 3 yellow $1.061,@1.07%, No. 4 yel- 
low $1.05@1.06, No. 5 yellow $1.03@ 
1.044%,, No. 6 yellow 98c@$1.03; No. 2 
white $1.07@1.074%,, No. 3 white $1.051, 
@1.06¥,, No. 4 white $1.05, No. 5 white 
$1.01@1.041, No. @ white $1.0314. 

Minneapolis—Corn switched to the 
Chicago July basis early this week. De- 
mand is reported good for fresh shelled 
country corn, but is not so active for 
elevator corn. There is no particular 
feature to the market. No. 2 yellow is 
quoted at July price to 2c under, No. 3 
yellow 3@5c under, No. 4 yellow 6@8c 
under, No. 5 yellow 9@12c under, No. 6 
yellow 14@16c under. Slow demand pre- 
vails for mixed corn. No. 2 mixed is 
priced at 5@6c under July, No. 3 mixed 
7@9c under, No. 4 mixed 10@1l1c under, 
No. 5 mixed 13@14c under, and No. 6 
mixed 16@17e under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 12 
was $1.0242@1.09; the closing price on 
May 14 was 99c@$1.01. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on May 15 
at $5.70@5.80 per 100 lbs, and yellow 
at $5.60@5.70. 


Milwaukee.—Cash corn closed 3@41,¢ 
below the previous week. Receipts con- 
tinue to hold up, and there is a good de- 


mand, particularly for fresh shelled corn 
by the industries and ape Quota- 
tions, May 12: No. 8 yellow $1.064%,@ 
1.07% bu; No. 8 white $1.06@1.07; No. 
8 mixed, $1.04@1.05. 
Indianapolis.—Corn closed steady, with 
prices of the best grades still above $1 
bu. A week of poor offerings offset the 
rather dull buying period. Farmers are 
not buying back their corn as they did 
a month or so ago when there was no 
pasturage. Country elevators are not 
well stocked, however, and any demand 
on them would react immediately to the 
terminal centers. Quotations, Indianap- 
olis, May 12: No. 8 white $1.01@1.02 
bu, No. 4 white 99c@$1.001,; No. 3 yel- 
low $1.011,@1.02%, No. 4 yellow $1@ 
1.01; No. 8 mixed $1@1.02, No. 4 mixed 


98@I9Y,c. 
Evansville—Corn business is_ brisk 
here. Most demand for corn products 


is for chicken feed. 
12, $1.05 bu. 


Pittsburgh—Corn was higher last 
week, and firmer. Offerings were mod- 
erate. Dealers bought only for short- 
time requirements, Gestabinne, May 12: 
No. 2 yellow, shelled, $1.22@1.224% bu; 
No. 3 yellow, shelled, $1.20@1.21. Kiln- 
dried yellow and white meal, fancy, $3.05 
per 100-lb sack, 


Baltimore.—Corn last week was strong 
early, but weak later, closing lower and 
in limited call. Apparently no export 
demand, with domestic needs confined to 
the better grades. Arrivals were 3,936 
bus by rail and 6,225 by boat. The only 
sale of record was that of a parcel lot 
of southern No. 2 white at $1.17%. 
Closing prices, May 12: No. 2 spot, 
$1.134%, bu (down 4%4c); domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, $1.24 (down Ic). Cob 
corn was easier and slow at $6 bbl, 
nominal. Corn meal was off 8c and hom- 
iny 13c, which served to quicken demand 
somewhat at $2.48@2.63 per 100 Ibs, with 


Quotation, May 
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some of the tributary mills said to be 
cutting close for business. 


Boston.—Granulated yellow corn meal 
was slightly lower last week, with de- 
mand quiet at $3.10, bolted yellow rang- 
ing $3.05, and feeding meal and cracked 
corn $2.50, all in 100-lb sacks. Gluten 
feed was offered at $45.85 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, with gluten meal nominally held 
at $66.60, all-June shipment. omin 
feed a shade lower at $49, in 100-1 
sacks. Corn for shipment all-rail: No. 
2 yellow $1.28@1.29 bu, No. 3 yellow 
$1.25@1.26; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yellow 
$1.25@1.26, No. 8 yellow $1.22@1.23. 


Buffalo—Receipts by lake of -— 
quantities of corn from western lake 
ports eased the local situation last week, 
as most jobbers had some supplies pur- 
chased to arrive. The market has eased 
off, largely in sympathy with the decline 
in wheat, but the undertone is strong 
and arrivals of fresh shelled corn are in 
excellent demand at premiums over bids 
to arrive. 


Philadelphia.—Corn goods are unset- 
tled and irregular, with buyers operating 
cautiously. Prices are easier. Quota- 
tions, May 12, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $3.05; 
pearl hominy and grits, $3.05. 


San Francisco—Corn continues too 
firm to permit of much business, and 
dealers are buying only as peg | need it. 
Quotations, May 11, basis 100 lbs, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco: eastern No. 2 yel- 
low, $2.83, bulk; California yellow, $2.40, 
sacked; Egyptian, $2.40, sacked; Cali- 
fornia milo, $2.80, sacked; eastern No. 2 
milo, $2.20, bulk; Kafir, $2.15, bulk. 


Toronto.—Buyers are not operating 
heavily in American corn. They are 
waiting for lower prices. A decline of 
le bu took effect during the week. No. 
8 American yellow, on May 12, was 
quoted at $1.18 bu, track, bay ports. 











FLOUR AND 


FEED NOTES 














W. M. Eckroat has put his feed mill 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., into operation. 
The building and equipment represent 
an investment of $20,000. 

The Harwood (N. D.) Grain Co. will 
install feed grinding machinery. 

J. E. Tierney, Driscoll, N. D., will in- 
crease his feed business in connection 
with his elevators there. 

The Casselton (N. D.) Elevator Co. 
plans to install feed grinding machinery. 

Bossemeyer Bros., Nelson, Neb., have 
incorporated their business as the Farm- 
ers’ Grain & Supply Co. 

Fire recently destroyed the Breslow 
Grain Co.’s feed mill and office at Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

The Acme Mills & Elevator Co., 
Friend, Neb., has enlarged its warehouse 
space and installed mixing equipment 
for the production of sweet feeds. 

Harry H. Boyd has discontinued his 
milling business at Elmwood, Neb. 

The McDowell Milling Co., Alexan- 
dria, Neb., has installed equipment of 
greater capacity for feed grinding. 

Henry Bruemmer, Slayton, Minn., has 
his new feed mill in operation. 

Thomas Berreau has established a 
wholesale flour and feed business at St. 
Cloud, Minn., to be known as the Cen- 
tral Warehouse. 

R. J. Brieger has added a flour line 
to his feed store at Orange Grove, Texas. 

The E, E. Beckley Co., Pratt, Minn., 
now has its mill and elevator in opera- 
tion. 

S. R. Marcyes has assumed manage- 
ment of the Kearns Elevator, Long 
Prairie, Minn. The firm handles flour, 
feed and seeds, and does feed grinding. 

The Fisher (Minn.) Grain Co, will in- 
stall feed grinding equipment. 

Guy K. Williams, Bertha, Minn., will 
install a feed mill. 

Dickson & Dickson have opened a feed 
mill at Wetmore, Kansas. 

The Oketo (Kansas) Elevator Co. 
succeeds the Oketo Milling & Elevator 


Co. 
The Robinson Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Kansas, has completed a new feed ware- 


use, 
The A. H. Ling Grain Co., Jetmore, 
Kansas, has completed a feed mill on 





the site of the one which burned some 
years ago. 

James Fleming, Menlo, Kansas, has 
added to his feed storage space. 

The Beaver Valley Roller Mills Co., 
Herndon, Kansas, has increased its stor- 
age space for flour and feed. 

The Greenleaf (Kansas) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. has installed feed grinding 
equipment. 

The Ellinwood (Kansas) Milling Co. 
business has been closed, and the plant 
is offered for sale. 

Crellin & Montgomery, operating as 
the Burlington (Kansas) Feed & Seed 
Co., have succeeded to the business of 
D. O. Gifford. 

The Jordan Feed Store, Bennington, 
Kansas, has closed. 

Britton & Evenson have succeeded 
Thomas Pearson, Soldier, Iowa, in the 
grain and feed business there. 

E. A. Fields, Sioux City, Iowa, has 
established a grain and feed business 
known as the Fields Grain & Feed Co. 

Arch Hamm has purchased the mill at 
Shambaugh, Iowa, formerly operated by 
the Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co. 

The Jurgensen Lumber & Grain Co., 
Inc., Olin, Iowa, has been incorporated 
for $100,000, and succeeds the Jurgen- 
sen Grain Co. and the Olin Lumber Co. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Mount 
Union, Iowa, will install feed grinding 
equipment. 

A. Humeston & Sons, Humeston, 
Iowa, have added feed storage capacity. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Hardy, 
Iowa, will install a feed grinder. 

The Gowrie (Iowa) Milling Co. is a 
consolidation of the businesses of the 
Aaron Peterson feed mill and the Brunt- 
lett elevator. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Boxholm, 
Iowa, will install a feed grinder. 

The firm of John Gienger & Co., Jef- 
fersonville, Ind., has been organized to 
conduct a grain, feed and produce busi- 
ness. 

Jeter & Boston, Yorkville, Ill, will 
increase their feed grinding capacity. 

The Griffith Lumber Co., Stillman Val- 
ley, Ill., has installed an attrition mill. 

W. E. Coppins has opened a flour and 
feed business at Rockford, III. 
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Minneapolis.—While linseed meal job- 
bers have made some reduction in prices, 
mills hold to their levels of a week ago, 
their quotations being $54.50@55 ton, 


June shipment. Mills have no meal in 
store, and are shipping it out as fast as 
they make it. The export market was 
active last week, and demand continued 
good early this week. Cake for June- 
August shipment is offered at $46 ton, 
f.a.s., New York. 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ———Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


May 8...$2.41 2.38 2.41% 2.37% 2.38% 
May 9... 2.42 2.39 2.41% 2.87% 2.38% 
May 10... 2.39% 2.36% 2.38 2.34 2.35 

May 11... 2.41% 2.38 2.40% 2.36% 2.37% 
May 12... 2.40 2.36% 2.38% 2.34% 2.35% 
May 14... 2.39% 2.36% 2.39 2.35 2.364 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to May 12, 1928, compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 





Minneapolis .. 11,896 7,615 7,875 1,966 
Duluth ...... 7,419 7,445 8,065 5,639 
Totals ..... 19,315 15,060 515,940 7,605 


Duluth—aA brisk demand at the be- 
ginning of last week carried old crop 
flaxseed contracts upward. May ad- 
vanced 3%4c to high at $2.38y,; July 
gained 2%,¢ for top, $2.891, while the 
new September issue recorded a sale 
at $2.35, the second one negotiated to 
date. Higher cables and stronger grain 
prompted the uplift, bringing out in- 
creased pit activities, However, the ad- 
vance changed sentiment, selling becom- 
ing prominent and holders anxious to 
unload. Buyers picked up requirements 
on the way down. Fresh pressure the 
closing day wiped out full gains and 
added 1@1%c additional, with last quo- 
tations at low or slightly above for the 
week. Cash held steady, No. 1 spot 
being quoted at May to 4c over. 


Chicago.—Demand for linseed meal 
has lessened, and the market has a slight- 
ly easier undertone. Current sales are 
now mostly in single car lots. On May 
12 it was quoted at $56@57 ton, Chicago. 


Winnipeg—Demand for linseed cake 
and meal continues good, and mills are 
finding a ready market for their sup- 
plies. Stocks are about normal, and 
prices: show no change. Quotations, May 
12: oil cake, in bags, $46 ton; meal, $48. 
Flaxseed trading has been a little bright- 
er, and crushers, both Canadian and 
American, have shown more interest. 
Spreading between Winnipeg and Duluth 
has been on a fair scale, and prices 
have scored good gains. No. 1 north- 
western aeeed on May 12 at $2.001% bu, 
basis in store Fort William or Port 
Arthur. 


Milwaukee.—Linseed meal declined 50c 
last week. Offerings are fair and pro- 
duction about unchanged. Quotation, 
May 12, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $56@57 ton. 


Buffalo—Linseed meal was unchanged 
last week. Quotations, May 12: 34 per 
cent, $55 ton for delivery last half of 
May, $54 for delivery first half of June. 


Pittsburgh—Demand for linseed meal 
was light last week, with offerings fair. 
Prices were slightly lower and firm. 
Quotation, May 12, $58.20 ton. 


Kansas City—Demand for linseed 
meal is light, and supplies are more 
than adequate, being offered freely by 
both mills and resellers. Quotation, 
Kansas City, May 12, $57.80 ton. 


Toronto.—Sellers report a rather dull 
market for linseed meal. The price 15 
unchanged. On May 12 it was quoted at 
$55 ton, in secondhand bags, f.o.b., mill 
points, 

Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 12, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 91 60 88 35 914 407 


Chicago ...... 16 9 se 1 ** +s 
Duluth-Sup. .. "11 10 107 72 408 1,045 


*Mill receipts not included. 
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The United States Corn Crop 
By Felix T. Pope 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce 


ORN is the most important of all agricultural 

C crops in the United States, not only in quantity 
production, but in acreage and in monetary value. 

The 1927 crop amounted to 2,786,288,000 bus, being 
the product of 98,914,000 acres of land and having 
a farm value, based on the December farm price, of 
$2,014,725,000; it is grown in every state in the Union. 

It is unique among our agricultural crops in that, 
in spite of the enormous production, it is practically 
all consumed at home, our exports in the past few 
years amounting to a mere fraction of 1 per cent of 
production, thus making the producer largely inde- 
pendent of foreign markets. This was strikingly illus- 
trated last year when the Argentine Republic had the 
largest corn crop in its history, as it exports the bulk 
of its crop, corn not being consumed to any extent in 
that country. As a result, early in July, 1927, when 
corn was selling in Chicago above $1 bu, it was sell- 
ing in Buenos Aires at 71c, and during almost the 
entire season the Buenos Aires market was 10@30c 
under Chicago. Our American farmer has long since 
learned that, as a rule, it is much more profitable to 
sell corn in terms of pork than to sell the grain. 

American corn, in terms of lard, bacon, hams, 
shoulders and other pork products, is being exported 
today to practically every country in the world, but 
our exports of pork products during 1927 amounted 
to more than 1,000,000,000 lbs, valued at $150,984,000. 
Corn is essentially an American crop, not having been 
known to the rest of the world until the discovery of 
America, when the first settlers found it being culti- 
vated by the Indians. It is now an important crop 
in a good many countries, and is today the equal in 
world production of any other cereal, but the United 
States still produces from 65 to 75 per cent of the 
entire world supply. 

The following table shows production in the prin- 
cipal producing countries of the world for a series of 
years, in bushels, 000’s omitted: 











1920 1921 1922 1923 

United States ........ 3,208,584 3,068,569 2,906,020 3,053,557 
Argentina ........... 258,686 230,420 176,103 276,756 
PTA ye ebb Reoneece 189,440 180,723 202,212 157,026 
EER, i cae eecssee 182,031 110,933 119,829 151,403 
Sree 45,197 45,619 81,188 85,594 
TUE seb ovcccicnccecss 89,298 92,325 76,830 89,204 
Jugoslavia ........... 101,136 73,788 89,796 84,781 
British India ........ 103,440 83,320 98,320 76,088 
Java and Madura.... 61,251 59,610 49,115 60,914 
MND se heneescace 50,156 31,703 48,725 49,247 
ee 86,722 61,020 68,260 101,320 
BN) 0.0:0s' ne -aike.0's o:6:0 63,976 70,568 66,460 65,449 
Union of South Africa 33,461 34,906 70,584 39,285 
World total, 

ex-Russia ....... 4,657,000 4,301,000 4,240,000 4,490,000 

1924 1925 1926 1927 

United States ....... 2,309,414 2,916,961 2,692,217 2,786,288 
Argentina .... see 186,298 279,61 321,000 *300,000 
Ser 161,784 168,380  ....6.  ceveccs 
Roumania 155,461 163,737 239,496 145,475 
I ia 5.4 0s:4 eeu de. 94,300 197,780 145,870 157,470 
ee eee 105,679 109,980 118,090 88,579 
Jugoslavia .......... 149,399 149,230 134,251 76,629 
British India ....... 87,120 67,560 74,960 76,760 
Java and Madura.... 66,760 61,580 VOTER «ss cvcsice 
SS TE ae 74,122 87,971 76,545 69,296 
a ae 106,345 73,326 86,561 81,149 
SIE Ss 0 5G.iis exe's 67,572 TEE  ccenes. 49-000 
Union of South Africa 86,293 32,325 65,058 77,397 
World total, 

ex-Russia ....... 8,859,000 4,523,000 4,422,000 *4,289,000 


*Preliminary estimate. 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Although corn evidently was grown in the United 
States long before the discovery of America, produc- 
tion did not begin to reach any great magnitude until 
about 1849, since which time the increase has been 
tapid, production now being about five times greater 
than it was then. The 1849 production was 592,000,000 
bus. The crop in 1859 had increased to 859,000,000 
bus. Average yields thereafter were: 1866-70, 902,- 
000,000 bus; 1871-80, 1,247,000,000; 1881-90, 1,681,000,- 
000; 1891-1900, 1,897,000,000; 1901-10, 2,511,000,000; 
1911-20, 2,793,000,000; 1921-25, 2,849,000,000. 


EXPORTS OF CORN FROM THE UNITED STATES 


The following table shows exports of corn from the 
United States in five-year average periods from 1851 
oem and for 1926 and 1927, in bushels, 000’s omit- 


1851-55..... 4,781 1881-85..... 54,552 1911-15..... 34,430 
1856-60..... 5,520 1886-90..... 59,962 1916-20..... 35,014 
1861-65..... 10,524 1891-95..... 49,055 1921-25..... 73,406 
1866-70. .... 9,599 1896-1900...173,818 1926........ 23,127 
1871-75... ., 29,231 1901-05..... 84,791 1927........ 17,563 
1876-80..... 78,056 1906-10..... 60,818 


It will be noted that exports have not shown a 
tendency to increase in recent years, although pro- 
duction’ has shown steady and impressive increases 


for every decade since 1849. Exports reached their 
highest point in the period from 1896 to 1900, but 
since that time, with some variations, have shown a 
more or less steady decline, reaching the lowest ebb 
in 1925, when the total was only. 8,460,000 bus, or less 
than four tenths of 1 per cent of the crop. 


EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION 

The accompanying table gives exports by countries 
for 1913 and 1921-27, inclusive. It shows that for the 
past five years Canada has been our best customer, 
taking an average of about 7,500,000 bus a year for 
her own consumption. In the two years preceding 
this (1921-22), our statistics show that Canada im- 
ported a very large quantity of American corn; these 
tigures, however, are misleading, as an examination of 
Canadian statistics for these years shows that she 
claims to have imported only about 20 per cent of 
the amount credited to her by us; it is in those years 
evident, therefore, that the great bulk of the corn cred- 
ited to Canada ultimately found its way to Europe 
via Montreal. The Netherlands, Cuba and Mexico, in 
the order named, are our next best markets. The 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands and Germany fre- 
quently import very large quantities, but their takings 
are erratic, being largely dependent on production and 
prices in Argentina and South Africa. 


Exports of Corn from the United States (1,000 bus) 
(Calendar years) 
1913 19 














To— 9 21 1922 1923 
MONI. oc cc csncrreve 1,649 1,560 4,920 806 
BPOMERAER cccccccicnes 5,390 5,965 6,519 2,441 
WEOROS ccccccce eee 442 548 3,818 1,992 
Germany .... 6,546 12,729 30,282 5,491 
BONES 0 0téosce +6. 248 2,059 107 
Netherlands ......... 7,192 17,843 21,729 7,177 
OP WOA cc cccctccceves eee ane 1,318 495 
WWOGGE ccccessscevese owe 792 663 60 
United Kingdom ..... 14,982 15,811 28,660 9,975 
TED vc vedasseeeye 8,098 58,583 45,339 9,773 
Pe eee 543 11,872 3,351 129 
SOMBIOR. 6c cca ccsssces 257 109 186 171 
MP ERERETE TREE OE 2,373 2,309 2,764 2,746 
Russia (Europe) ..... eee oes 8,713 ae 
BOOER cic Cacaveedetes see Pre 2,388 205 
Other countries ...... 1,589 606 900 620 

WHORE. ciccwcsvcves 49,065 128,975 163,609 42,188 

To— 1924 1925 1926 1927 
eT eS ee Te 564 6 9 104 
i , ee Cee eee 776 269 773 609 
POEMS. cic vcccccevers 337 6 110 13 
Germany .... 698 224 520 310 
Se .5 Fas 24 oe 
Netherlands . 2,218 719 2,855 589 
MOPGOT oo ccesvsivecse 86 6 208 O56 
BWOGER 2 ccveeceicvevs 31 ®.. P66 em 
United Kingdom ..... 3,970 808 2,117 881 
TORRES 66.0 teteevwenes 6,031 5,760 9,585 7,952 
pee eee ee 789 2,413 4,212 1,058 
SOMAGABA iiece cease 124 - 96 107 95 
GOD. 6 s.kGis 650600 w 00 60 2,456 2,233 1,954 1,631 
Russia (Europe) ..... cee ®.. e.. e.. 
GEE 6505964890 00 a6 161 2. 10 74% 
Other countries ...... 136 230 580 186 

Pate _ 1.<:00:0.0:85%4 18,366 12,762 23,064 13,428 
*Less than 500. 
olf}! 


Soy Bean Products for Sheep 


The digestibility and metabolizable energy of soy 
bean products for sheep are considered in a bulletin 
just issued by the agricultural experiment station of 
the University of Illinois, Urbana. The booklet, which 
contains about 50 pages, includes a critical considera- 
tion of results of previous investigations, general dis- 
cussion of experimental results, summary and conclu- 
sions, together with numerous charts and an appendix. 

It is pointed out that since the introduction of 
soy beans into Europe in 1875 there has been an 
increasing interest in the adaption of this legume to 
the European and American systems of agriculture. 
The plant has been used as a leguminous crop in the 
corn belt for only a short time, but is becoming very 
popular. 

It is explained in the summary that the experi- 
mental work reported is concerned with the determina- 
tion of the coefficients of digestibility of the nutrients 
and the metabolizable energy of soy bean products 
for sheep, the study dealing with soy bean hay, soy 
bean straw, whole soy beans, and soy bean oil meal. 

“During the past 23 years,” it is stated, “there have 
been reported but two digestion experiments with soy 
bean products; one was concerned with a mixed ration 
containing soy bean hay for ruminants, and the other 


was concerned with soy beans for swine. There have 
been no American digestion experiments with either 
soy bean straw or soy bean oil meal. The metabo- 


lizable energy values for these products obtained in 
this investigation constitute the only published values, 
while the metabolizable energy value obtained for soy 
bean oil meal is the only available directly determined 
value for an oil meal of any kind.” 

The booklet further snpleina that digestion coeffi- 
cients for soy bean hay, soy bean straw, alfalfa hay, 
oat straw, and of rations containing soy bean straw 
and soy bean oil meal, oat straw and whole soy beans, 
alfalfa hay and whole soy beans, and alfalfa hay and 


soy bean oil meal at two different levels, were obtained 
directly, as was also the metabolizable energy of each. 

“It appears that certain roughages,” continues the 
bulletin, “because of their physical character, are only 
partially edible by farm animals. Digestion trials 
with such feeds involve variable amounts of orts and 
give more or less unsatisfactory digestion coefficients. 
The coefficients obtained evidently apply to the edible 
portion of the feed only, and should not be used in 
connection with weights of feed offered in computing 
the digestible nutrients of rations. Such coefficients 
do not have a general applicability, since the inedible 
portion of the roughage will vary with the conditions 
under which it was grown or prepared for the animal. 
Soy bean straw and soy bean hay are roughages of 
this character, and the use of the digestion coefficients 
and metabolizable energy values obtained for them 
must be tempered by the above considerations.” 

The authors—T. S. Hamilton, H. H. Mitchell, and 
W. G. Kammlade—feel that “coefficients of digestion 
obtained by the usual method of indirect calculation 
are in general unreliable. Apparently the digestibility 
of concentrate feeds cannot be satisfactorily deter- 
mined with ruminants, since they exert variable asso- 
ciative effects in digestion when combined in rations 
with other feeds.” 

The bulletin recommends that, instead of attempt- 
ing such unsatisfactory determinations, the digestibil- 
ity of concentrates for ruminants, combined with those 
feeds with which they are commonly fed, be investi- 
gated. It is explained that only the directly deter- 
mined results on the combined rations can be consid- 
ered significant. 


<_<! 
Feed Distribution System 


Inpranapotis, Inp—The Kirk Feed Co., Indian- 
apolis, has a novel distributing idea which might be 
used by companies in other large communities. With 
the stockyards located in this city, dozens of truckmen 
come here early each morning. They come loaded, 
and return to their farms light. The feed company 
has an arrangement with many of them to call at its 
warehouse on their return trips, and if there are any 
shipments to be made to their neighborhoods, they 
can be taken out immediately. Deliveries are quicker 
and cheaper in this manner, and the method is a con- 
venience to the consumer. 


<°S! 
Hay or Feed for Minerals? 


During the past year there has been a marked 
increase in the number of brands of feedingstuffs regis- 
tered in Texas which contained mineral ingredients. 
State authorities claim this may be due to a popular 
demand created by feed advertisements, recommending 
a wider use of mineral ingredients in feeding poultry 
and stock. 

Experiments reported by the Texas officials show 
that lime deficiencies of the grain ration may often be 
overcome to a large extent by feeding generous pro- 
portions of leguminous hays. The use of mineral sup- 
plements, however, which contain ground limestone, 
steamed bone meal, and salt, seems to be increasing. 
—American Elevator and Grain Trade. 


oo 


Bran and Feed Packer 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, recently 
issued an illustrated booklet describing its Nordyke 
flour, bran and feed packers. The bran and feed 
packer is built to meet the stringent requirements of 
bran packing, being larger and heavier than the flour 
packer. The platform is lifted by means of heavy 
chains, and is provided with a jacket which surrounds 
the sack while it is being packed. This is necessary 
to prevent the sack from bursting under the extreme 
pressure sometimes used in packing bran on this ma- 
chine. The clutch, according to the description, is 
engaged either by hand lever or foot pedal, but is 
disengaged automatically. Under normal conditions 
the machine has an unusually high capacity. A 100-lb 
sack can be filled in less than 14 seconds, and one 
packer can take care of the entire bran output of a 
large mill. 

Describing the packers in general, the bulletin says: 
“These packers consist of a cross shaft, friction clutch, 
auger shaft, hopper, platform, control mechanism and 
a frame. The power is applied to a pulley on the 
cross shaft, being transmitted to the auger shaft by 
means of a friction clutch and a pair of bevel gears.” 


ead 


Molasses in Poultry Feed 


In addition to increasing the palatability of poultry 
feed, the use of cane molasses in such feed can be 
substituted for corn, pound per pound, up to 10 parts 
of the ration, according to reports published by the 
Ohio State University. It is a trifle laxative in action. 








It is announced that many London 
taxicabs are to undergo spring cleaning. 
It will come as a surprise to the public 
that some London taxicabs have got any 
springs.—Punch. 

* * 


If Colonel Lindbergh is really sincere 
about finding a small place cut off from 
the rest of the world he ought to try « 
telephone booth.—Judge. 


. . 


GRAND NEWS 

A Los Angeles patrolman had brought 
in a Negro woman somewhat the worse 
for wear and the desk sergeant, with his 
very best scowl, roared: 

“Liza, you've been brought in for in- 
toxication !” 

“Dat’s fine!” beamed Liza. 
‘an start right now!”’—Los 
Times. 


“Boy, you 
Angeles 


* * 


During a heat wave a magistrate was 
discussing with a few club friends the 
question of summer drinks, and he ad- 
mitted that he did not know of a good 
thirst quencher. 

“Have you tried gin and ginger beer?” 
asked one of the group. 

“No; but I’ve tried many people who 
have!” was the response.—Glasgow Eve- 
ning Citizen, 

* ” 
AT JOURNEY’S END 

A gentleman slipped on the top stair 
of the subway and started sliding to the 
bottom. Half way down he collided with 


<> 
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a lady, knocked her off her feet, and the 
two continued the journey together. 
After they had reached the bottom, the 
lady, still dazed, continued to sit on the 
gentleman’s chest. Looking up at her 
politely, he finally exclaimed, “Madam, 
I’m sorry, but this is as far as I go.”— 
Wall Street Journal. 


* * 


Mrs. Murphy was leaning against the 
doorpost of her house when her friend, 
Mrs. Carr, happened along, bearing in 
her arms her twelfth child. 

“Arrah now, Missus Carr, and there 
you are around again with another little 
Carr.” 

“Yes, Bridget, another little Carr it 
is, and as far as I am concerned, I pray 
the Lord he’s the caboose.”—Wall Street 
Journal. 

* - 

Dear, Sweet Old Lady (to great big, 
brutal professional baseball player): “Oh, 
it must be wonderful to be so strong 
and athletic! Do show me how you 
throw a game.”—Life. 

* * 


“No, Mr. Greenburg is out for the 
nonce.” 
“Aha! So he’s over at the convent 
again.”—Alan Baxter in Judge. 
~ * 


“You mean to tell me you won’t finish 
the fight because yer superstitious?” 
“Well, Ump, I ain’t exactly supersti- 
tious, but I’m tellin’ you that guy’s got 
a horseshoe in his glove !’—Judge. 
* . 


He woke up with a “morning after the 
night before” head. So he rang up his 
employer’s private number and said, “I’m 
afraid I shan’t be at the office today, I’m 
feeling very unwell.” 

“You needn’t have troubled,” came the 
reply, “it’s Sunday.”—Liverpool Echo. 

* * 

The stout old gentleman rushing along 
the platform just missed his train, and 
returned puffing and blowing to be greet- 
ed by a porter with the question: 

“Missed your train, sir?” 

“No,” was the reply, “I didn’t like the 
look of it, so I chased it off the plat- 
form!”—Birmingham Post. 





<> 
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The Separation of Grain and Milling Operations 
By H. H. Hanneman 


Cost Analyst of the Millers’ National Federation 


ITH the best intention and prac- 
W tice there is bound to be some 
speculative profit or loss in pur- 
chasing grains. Most mills seek to mini- 
mize this by purchasing cash wheat 
against commitments in flour. Since it is 
not always possible to purchase the kind 
of cash wheat that is needed, or at times 
is not practicable, many mills have 
adopted the policy of “hedging” their 
flour sales, when made, by the purchase 
of wheat futures. In some cases it is 
necessary for a mill to purchase the cash 
wheat, when available, in advance of 
flour sales. This means that a mill will 
often own, or have contracted, wheat far 
beyond the bushel equivalent of the flour 
orders booked. ‘To protect against the 
effects of market changes in this excess 
supply of wheat, many mills sell wheat 
futures to balance the grain position. 
These operations in buying and selling 
wheat futures are known as “hedging.” 
To verify the various effects of these 
grain operations some flour millers have 
availed themselves of a system of ac- 
counting that reflects those profits and 
losses that arise from the fluctuating 
wheat market conditions separate and 
apart from the profits and losses that 
arise from the manufacturing and mer- 
chandising of the mill’s products. 

If a miller recovers the wheat cost in 
the price at which flour sales are accept- 
ed, it must be correctly charged to the 
mill. It is very easy for a mill to give 
away, in the flour price, the speculative 
gains; but it is quite another problem to 
recover, in the flour price, the speculative 
losses. The miller, then, who at all times 
uses in the daily cost card the market, 
or replacement, wheat price,.and mer- 
chandises the mill’s products on _ this 
basis, has the most consistent policy to 





meet the various conditions of a fluctu- 
ating market. 

Good accounting can, and always 
should, be conducted to reflect the mer- 
chandising profits or losses, as well as 
the speculative ones. 

The Standard Cost Manual, prepared 
and distributed by the Millers’ National 
Federation, sets forth in a simple yet 
adequate manner an accounting pro- 
cedure that will accomplish this separa- 
tion between grain and milling opera- 
tions, for both large and small mills. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


We have a number of openings in 
our sales department in various ter- 
ritories, and would be glad to hear 
from men who have producing rec- 
ords. Can offer attractive proposi- 
tion to the right men. Address H. 
H. King Flour Mills Co., Chamber 
of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 





OHIO SALESMAN WANTED 
We have an opening for a first class 
salesman to cover northern Ohio; 
our flour stands exceptionally well 
and we have a _ well established 
the field; will pay good 
salary, expenses and suitable bonus 
to right man; but don’t apply unless 
you are experienced, have successful 
past record and can give references 
to former employers. H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 


trade in 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





May 16, 1928 








A THOROUGHLY CAPABLE BUSINEsgs 
executive is open for position as general 
manager of medium size mill or as local 
manager with a large milling organiza. 
tion; able to act as own sales manager 
this is a good opportunity for any : 
requiring a really well trained ’ 
analyst, as experience covers 
counting, credits, selling, grain buying 
and flour mill manager duties; would 
come on a salary and percentage of net 
profit basis, and go to any state; am mar. 
ried; with experience in Scotland, Can. 
ada and the States. Address 1602, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


one 
business 
mill, ac. 





AM LOOKING FOR A RESPONSIBLE 
position on the executive end of the mill- 
ing business with opportunity for ad- 
vancement; for 17 years I have been con- 
nected with a 700-bbl soft winter wheat 
mill, and during that time have acquired 
a knowledge of all branches of the busi- 
ness from buying the wheat to selling the 
flour; I feel that my experience and 
knowledge should qualify me to fit into 
the organization of some mill; my avail- 
ability is due to the fact that the mill 
with which I have been connected is going 
out of business, and will be dismantled; 
I am 43 years old, married, and have two 
children; I shall be very glad to give 
further particulars to any miller inter- 


_ 


ested. Address Box 1601-10, care North- 
western Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, 
Ohio. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








TO SETTLE AN ESTATE WILL SELL 
100-bbl flour mill and standard elevator 
located in the best spring wheat section 
of Montana; well established flour and 
grain trade; handled 300,000 bus of 1927 
crop; Diesel power. Address 1578, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








TRAFFIC MANAGER — MILLING - IN- 
transit expert with 10 years’ experience in 
traffic matters wants permanent connec- 
tion with large mill. Address 1587, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CUT THIS OUT AND FILE—AND SHOULD 
you ever want a superintendent miller 
with clean character, record, habits, write 
for credentials; available now; satisfac- 
tion assured. Address 1585, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SALESMAN COVERING BAK- 
ery trade regularly to handle nationally 
advertised: line of bakery sales display 
equipment that is designed especially for 
bakeries; furnish full details about your- 
self, territory covered, present line; at- 
tractive prices and terms and liberal com- 
missions. Address 1593, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AN EXPERIENCED 
wishes to connect with 
southwestern mill; well acquainted with 
bakery and jobbing trade in western 
Pennsylvania. Address 1604, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

SECOND MILLER OR HEAD MILLER IN 
spring or semolina mill of any capacity; 
past seven years with Commander mill, 
Stillwater, Minn; married man; family; 
can come at once. Address J. C. Salak, 
402 S. Main Street, Stillwater, Minn. 


FLOUR SALESMAN 


northwestern or 











FLOUR SALESMAN WITH AIRPLANE 
wants position as special representative 
or salesman calling on large buyers, east- 
ern states; long experience and best of 
references; 33 years old; salary or com- 
mission. Address 1608, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 
Lifetime practical experience hard and 
soft wheat mills, 300 to 5,000 bbls; capable 
making improvements where needed and 
producing high quality products; age 35; 
excellent references. Address 533, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 











SALESMAN OF MANY YEARS’ SUCCESS- 
ful selling and sales direction in flour and 
allied lines wants suitable milling connec- 
tion in northwestern spring wheat terri- 
tory; drives own car; salary, commission 
and flat-rate expense arrangement de- 
sired. Address 1607, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AGGRESSIVE, SUCCESSFUL TRAVELING 
salesman with one mill for last five years 
wants to represent good mill on the next 
crop, in the southeastern states, including 
Louisiana; well and favorably known to 
the bakers; traveling expenses, salary and 
commission. Address 1599, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

BY A FIRST CLASS BREAD AND CAKE 
baker, breads of all kinds, also Canadian, 
French and English pastries; also good 
connection for selling bakery material in 
northern Quebec and Ontario; best of ref- 
erences; 18 years’ experience. Address 
1597, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





AN EXPERIENCED AND AGGRESSIVE 
flour salesman open for good connection 
for Michigan; would consider other terri- 
tory; can furnish successful sales record 
and have large following among the bak- 
ers and jobbers; best of references; salary 
and commission arrangement. Address 
1606-39, care Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Bldg.; Toledo, Ohio. 





HAVE HAD 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
selling commercial feeds and flour in 10 
counties of western Pennsylvania; have 
a favorable acquaintance with most of 
the dealers and am intimate with the 
greater share of these; have a trade that 
is already established and can produce 
immediately; I would like a connection 
with a first class mill manufacturing high 
grade feeds or feed and flour; can furnish 
the best of references. Address P. O. Box 


203, Wilkinsburg Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


We are interested in the purchase 
of secondhand mixed feed = mill 
capacity 100 or 


equipment, more 


bags per day. Dealers in this class 
of equipment will please state con- 
dition, price, location and 
nicate with J. F. Faber, Abbeville, 
La. 


commu- 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 
9x30-in., one 9x24-in. Allis Chalmers, col- 
lar oiling, style ‘‘A’’ roller mills. Stand- 
ard Mill Supply Co., 502 Waldheim Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ONE MONARCH BALL-BEARING RE- 
verse drive countershaft, 42-inch pulley, 
for attrition mill drive; one 25 h-p Fair- 
banks-Morse type Y oil engine; numerous 
pulleys and shafting; priced to move 
quick. Davis Power & Milling Co., Maus- 
ton, Wis. 





GRAIN ELEVATOR AT PIER B, PORT 
Richmond, having been replaced by mod- 
ern concrete plant, is being dismantled; 
entire equipment priced to insure quick 
sale; write us your wants. F. Jaspersen, 
manager, the Philadelphia Grain Elevator 
Co., Port Richmond, Philadelphia, Pa. 





W.O. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Svlicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 











SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE. N.Y. 





— 


Mill Fumigation 
Liquid H C N---Cyanogas 
me Guaranteed 


Fumigation Service and Supply Co. 
1427 W. 9th St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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On a Dry Platform -Ahso/utel 
. / ‘a 
; rom ¢ Zi We present two candidates that are not on the fence. 







They meet the big issue squarely and, on a dry plat- 
form, boldly solicit the vote of the baking profession. 
If you want more bread (giving you volume produc- 
tion) and better bread (giving increased satisfaction 
to customers), put these two flours into office in your 
plant—REXOTA from Hard Winter Wheat, and 
EARLY RISER from Hard Spring Wheat. 


A 


~~ I 


Bakers who have used these flours have been literally 
amazed at the unusual volume they produce, the ex- 
ceptional oven spring, and the wonderful texture of 
the loaves they bake. They are flours of satisfaction 
both for the baker and for the trade he serves. 


ooo 






THE PERFECT= 
ARD WHEAE 


‘We make four other special flours for the baking 
trade—each a leader in its field. 


KISMET—Soft Winter Wheat—for crackers 


KISMET SUPER-PATENT—Soft Winter Wheat— 
for cakes 


COMPETITION—Hard Spring Wheat—for bread 
GOOD CATCH—Hard Winter Wheat—for bread 


" 


















Further information on request 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 


NOBLESVILLE, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


Mill Capacity 
1,200 barrels daily 


Elevator Capacity 
750,000 bushels 








THE IDEAL BREAD FLOUR 


Acme Flou 


GUARANTEED 





STRONG 
RELIABLE 
GRANULAR 
UNIFORM 





ACME-EVANS COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


100 Years 


ao Milling 





New 2,000-Bbi Daylight Mill—One of Three Plants 
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“A BAKER CANNOT RAISE THE SFANDARD OF HIS LOAF ABOVE THE STANDARD OF THE FLOUR HE USES” 


